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Yorkshire Towns in the 
Late Fourteenth Century* 


by 
R. B. DOBSON 


To be invited to deliver a lecture in memory of Professor John Le 
Patourel is bound to be a responsibility impossible to fulfil in any 
way adequate to the occasion. No member of the Thoresby 
Society, whose President he was during a critical period of its 
history between 1949 and 1955, will need to be reminded of the 
way in which, as a historian, Professor Le Patourel could use the 
quiet approach and the gentle tone to profoundly radical and 
innovative effect. Of all his work The Norman Empire, published in 
1976, perhaps best exemplifies his capacity to deduce the grandest 
of interpretative patterns from minute shades of meaning in often 
intractable texts; but then there have been few historians domiciled 
in Yorkshire who more deserve Samuel Johnson’s famous 
encomium on Oliver Goldsmith that ‘nullum quod tetigit non ornavit’. 
Of the many historical topics Professor Le Patourel did adorn, not 
the least important was the history of Leeds itself. His three 
presidential addresses to the Thoresby Society in the early 1950s 
and his distinguished edition of Documents relating to the Manor and 
Borough of Leeds, 1066-1400 (1957) will always be the most 
enduring testimony to his connection with this Society and this 
city. As befitted a historian one of whose first published reviews 
was of Martin Weinbaum’s The Incorporation of Boroughs, it was 
Professor Le Patourel’s self-avowed objective to show that modern 
industrial towns had ‘a medieval history’.’ In using this memorial 
occasion to make a few excessively general comments about the 
towns of Yorkshire in the late fourteenth century one may 
accordingly not be traversing ground entirely outside Professor Le 
Patourel’s own wide field of interests. 


* What follows is a slightly expanded version of a lecture delivered to the Thoresby 
Society in memory of Professor John Le Patourel, FBA, Patron and Past President 
of the Society, on 12 October 1982. 


‘Le Patourel, “The Medieval Borough of Leeds’, P[ublications of the] Th[oresby] 
S[ociety], XLVI (1963), 18; cf. Documents relating to the Manor and Borough of Leeds, 
1066-1400, ed. J. Le Patourel (PTh.S, XLV, 1957), vii—viii; ‘A Select Bibliography 
of the Publications of John Le Patourel, 1935-75’, Northern History, X (1975), 189. 
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Moreover, Professor Le Patourel’s belief that the early history of 
Leeds ‘would repay investigation both for its local and more 
general interest’ clearly needs to be applied in due course of time to 
the great majority of medieval Yorkshire urban communities. With 
a handful of exceptions, of which the cities of York and Hull are 
perhaps the most obvious, the history of the county’s towns in the 
pre-Reformation period still remains so much a terra incognita that 
one can hardly begin to see what problems of interpretation and of 
comparative analysis may eventually emerge. In the absence of a 
thorough documentary study of the sort once projected for the 
towns of West Yorkshire by the now apparently expiring West 
Yorkshire Metropolitan County Council, even the most elemen- 
tary generalisations can hardly fail to be hazardous in the extreme.’ 
Such comparative neglect of medieval Yorkshire’s urban history, 
although understandable enough in view of the scarcity and 
intractability of the surviving source material, is all the more 
ironical when one remembers that ‘the first work of genuine 
importance produced by a Yorkshire antiquary’ was itself a study 
of a town and its region. Admittedly the Ducatus Leodiensis of 1715 
is in many ways more reminiscent of Richard Gough’s near 
contemporary and now much acclaimed Antiquityes and Memoryes of 
the Parish of Myddle than of recognisably urban history in the 
modern sense. Nevertheless Ralph Thoresby’s genuinely pioneer- 
ing work, published twenty-one years before Francis Drake’s even 
more remarkable Eboracum, was based on arduous documentary 
research: in the 1690s and 1700s he became the ancestor of us all by 
making frequent journeys from Leeds to York where he sat 
indefatigably ‘till past midnight transcribing from Mr Torre’s 
manuscript a catalogue of the Abbots of Kirkstall and Vicars of 
Reedsi2 

In his precocious investigation of the medieval history of Leeds, 
Ralph Thoresby was perhaps also the first antiquary to face the 
most fundamental of the problems that awaits any enquiry into the 
mysterious world of Yorkshire towns five and more centuries ago. 
In Thoresby’s own words, he was compelled ‘to be more short 


* West Yorkshire: an Archaeological Survey to A.D. 1500 (West Yorkshire Metropoli- 
tan County Council, 1981), II, 230, n.1. One of the very few recent attempts to 
survey medieval urban development in a particular Yorkshire region is D. Hey, 
The Making of South Yorkshire (Moorland Publishing Company, 1979), pp. 50-60. 

4 “Not one provincial town had been made the subject of any topographical 
publication of importance when Ralph Thoresby sent forth his Ducatus 
Leodiensis’: see D. H. Atkinson, Ralph Thoresby, the Topographer: his Town and 
Times (Leeds, 1887), I, 2, 280; Diary of Ralph Thoresby, ed. J. Hunter (1830), I, 
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during the darker and more remote ages... where positive 

authorities cannot be had, as none are to be expected in parochial 

affairs during our first epochs’. While acknowledging that there 
are many more primary authorities for the history of the medieval 

Yorkshire town than came within Ralph Thoresby’s ken, it has still 

to be conceded that few of these provide many ‘positive’ insights 

into the realities of urban activity in the county before the end of 

the fifteenth century. Despite his successful attempt to produce a 

few bricks from the little straw that proved available in the case of 

Leeds itself, Professor Le Patourel was similarly compelled to 

concede that ‘the record of urban development through two 

centuries (to 1400) may not seem to amount to very much; but it is 
doubtful if the growth of medieval Leeds is to be measured solely 
by noting the appearance from time to time of institutions 
conventionally called urban. The references to dye-vats, fulling- 
mills, tenters, coal-mines and even the great corn-mills, are 
probably quite as significant.’> It is indeed notoriously the case that 
if the historian approaches the towns of medieval Yorkshire by 
what would seem the most obvious route, by a quest for 
recognisably urban criteria, he is likely either not to find them or to. 
be led positively astray. To adapt a familiar phrase from the study 
of Domesday Book, the evidence available for the medieval 
development of communities like Leeds and Sheffield, Whitby and 

Richmond usually provides the enquirer with answers to questions 

he can find it exceptionally hard to formulate. 

For these and many other reasons this can hardly be an 
opportune time to generalise with confidence about the evolving 
fortunes of the towns of medieval Yorkshire; and this lecture will 
therefore confine itself to a few general impressions of the urban 
scene in the county at the period — the late fourteenth century — 
when Professor Le Patourel brought his own account of medieval 
Leeds to a close. For the purpose of such a cursory and provisional 
survey, the late fourteenth century has the obvious double 
advantage that it not only stops short of those new and still largely 
mysterious economic developments that were to transform urban 
patterns in Yorkshire during the century after 1400 but it also 
4R. Thoresby, Ducatus Leodiensis (1715), passim; Atkinson, II, 409. 

5 Documents relating to the Manor and Borough of Leeds, 1066-1400, ed. J. Le Patourel, 
p.xxx. References to the building of new fulling mills and the appearance of ‘nine 
new tenters along the river bank’ in the period between 1456 and 1466 have indeed 
recently been used as evidence that the late fifteenth century was a particularly 
decisive period for the industrialisation of Leeds: see The Manor and Borough of 


Leeds, 1425-1662: an Edition of Documents, ed. J. W. Kirby (PTh.S, LVI, 1983 for 
1981), Ix. 
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provides us with a unique collection of comparative statistical 

material in the form of the records of the three national poll taxes of 

1377 to 1381. Despite the notorious difficulties of interpretation 

these incomplete poll tax returns present, their value to the history 

of medieval urbanism in Yorkshire can hardly be exaggerated; for 
of the four primary characteristics of the pre-industrial English 
town once diagnosed by Drs Peter Clark and Paul Slack for a later 
period (a specialised economic function; an impact beyond the 
immediate limits of the town and its inhabitants; a sophisticated 
political superstucture; and a peculiar concentration of population), 
it is the fourth and last which at present is undoubtedly the most 
easy to detect in late fourteenth-century Yorkshire as a whole. Like 
Drs Clark and Slack, too, it seems possible to suggest that in crude 
terms ‘there were three tiers of urban society’ in Yorkshire at this 
period.® At the risk of excessive simplification and of placing more 
emphasis on the criterion of numerical size than would be desirable 
if other evidence were more plentifully available, the varied and 
kaleidoscopic world of the thirty or so communities in Yorkshire 

known to have contained more than 300 contributors to the 1377 

poll tax can perhaps best be forced — at least for the purposes of 

discussion — into three no doubt Procrustean beds. 

First, and most obviously ‘urban’ in any meaningful sense of the 
adjective, are the outstanding quartet of Yorkshire towns through- 
out the later middle ages, Beverley, Kingston upon Hull, Scarbor- 
ough ‘and the city of York self. These were the only four 
communities in late fourteenth-century Yorkshire with a recorded 
tax-paying population of more than 1,200 in 1377, ranging from 
York (whose figure of 7,248 suggests that it was then the most 
populous provincial town in England) to Beverley (2,663), Hull 
(1,557) and Scarborough (1,393).” It need occasion no surprise that 
these four towns similarly contributed considerably more than any 
other boroughs in the county to the more traditional types of royal 
° Crisis and Order in English Towns, 1500-1700: Essays in Urban History, ed. P. Clark 

anid PP. Slack (London}.1972); p:4- 

? The final returns of the 1377 poll tax are collated from two separate enrolled 
Exchequer accounts by E. B. Fryde in C. Oman, The Great Revolt of 1381 (new 
edn, Oxford, 1969), pp.164—66. As Scarborough was taxed with the North Riding 
in 1377, its tax-paying population in that year is derived from the local tax returns 
(PRO, E179/211/31); cf. the incomplete and not entirely accurate statistics for 
Yorkshire boroughs which contributed to the 1377 poll tax inJ. C. Russell, British 
Medieval Population (Albuquerque, 1948), p.143. It is a salutary comment on the 
erraticism of these poll tax figures that, according to the final returns of 1381, 
within the same four years the contributors to the poll tax at Scarborough 


allegedly rose by 87 (to 1,480) while those at Hull fell by 433 (to 1,124): see PRO, 
E359/8C, accurately tabulated by Fryde, Great Revolt, p.166). 
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taxation: in slate medieval. England. Of the list of Yorkshire 
communities assessed for the lay subsidy of 1334, not even their 
closest rivals, Pontefract and Doncaster (£18 and £17 respectively), 
came close to joining the exalted financial company of York (£162), 
Beverley (£50), Hull (£33 6s. 8d.) and Scarborough (£33 6s. 8d.).° 
But indeed by any criterion available there can be no doubt that 
these four towns were regarded by the late fourteenth-century 
English government as the most substantial, lucrative and indeed 
potentially troublesome centres of population in the county of 
Yorkshire. Accordingly, when in late June 1381 the young 
Richard II began the serious work of pacifying his realm after its 
exposure to Wat Tyler’s ‘hurlyng time’, York, Beverley, Hull and 
Scarborough, together with Newcastle upon Tyne, were the five 
English towns north of the Humber to which he dispatched letters 
patent instructing them to announce the lamented deaths of 
Archbishop Sudbury, Treasurer Hales and Chief Justice Cavendish 
and to prohibit unlawful assemblies in the future.? Sixteen years 
later it was perhaps equally predictable that of the seventy English 
towns compelled to lend money to the same monarch at a time of 
different political crisis, the heaviest burdens in Yorkshire should 
fall on York (£200), Hull (L100), Scarborough (£66 13s. 4d.) and 
Beverley (£45), with only Pontefract (£2613s. 4d.) and Whitby 
(£20) being required to make other contributions to this loan from 
within the county.'° Despite their extremely diverse economic, 
social and constitutional characteristics, York, Beverley, Hull and 
Scarborough were also at least alike in enjoying the benefits of a 
reasonably elaborate town government, including the services of a 
common clerk and the preservation of a rudimentary town archive. 
Their inhabitants, as the turbulent disputes of the early 1380s 
revealed only too dramatically, not only displayed considerable 
communal esprit de corps but also a propensity to bitter antagonism 
between the probi homines and commonalte in their ranks. Nowhere 
else in Yorkshire is there evidence that the predominance of a 


oo 


The Lay Subsidy of 1334, ed. R. E. Glasscock (British Academy, Records of Social 
and Economic History, NS, Il, 1975), 368-69, 370, 382, 395. Together with 
Cottingham, near Hull (undoubtedly the largest fourteenth-century Yorkshire 
community never to cross the shadowy line to urban status, for it held as many as 
qo7 tecorded taxpayers in 1377: PRO, E179/202/59),, these ate the ‘only four 
Yorkshire towns to figure among a recent ‘ranking list’ of the 37 leading English 
towns in 1334: see R. E. Glasscock, ‘England circa 1334’, in A New Historical 
Geography of England, ed. H. C. Darby (Cambridge, 1973), p.184. 

° Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1381-85, p.69. 

'°W. Cunningham, The Growth of English Industry and Commerce, 1 (sth edn, 
Cambridge, 1910), 385, n.3. 
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mercantile élite was then as pronounced and as unpopular as it was 
in these four towns; and to the extent that urban conflict itself 
implies urban maturity, York, Beverley, Hull and Scarborough 
had reached a stage of development apparently not yet rivalled 
elsewhere in the county by 1400."* 

In their very different ways, York, Beverley, Hull and even 
Scarborough were also the religious centres of their respective 
regions. In particular, and on Miss Susan Reynolds’s recent 
persuasive assumption that the distribution of convents of the 
mendicant orders is a ‘surprisingly good guide’ to the relative 
standing of English provincial towns in the fourteenth century, it 
seems worth recalling that of the eighteen friaries (almost exactly 
10 per cent of those in the kingdom as a whole) successfully 
established within Yorkshire by the 1350s, no less than eleven were 
located in either York (4), Scarborough (3), Hull (2) or Beverley 
(2).'* Needless to say, the preaching and other services of friars 
based in urban convents were valued well outside their immediate 
vicinity: here at Leeds, for example, one of the town's. earliest 
recorded testators bequeathed as much as 20d. (in his will of 27 June 
1448) ‘cuilibet ordini fratrum venientium ad predicandum apud Ledes’.*? 
Nevertheless, as the medieval friars had an obvious vested spiritual 
as well as economic interest in settling within the largest centres of 
population likely to provide generous eleemosynary bequests as 
well as audiences for their sermons, it needs no urging that their 
choice of locations at which to establish convents 1s likely to have 
been as well-informed as they could make it. It is therefore worth 
noticing in passing that the other seven mendicant convents to be 
found in late medieval Yorkshire were located in Doncaster (with 
both a Franciscan and a Carmelite friary), Pontefract, Tickhill, 
Richmond, Yarm and Northallerton. Admittedly the last three of 
these towns can only be regarded as substantial fourteenth-century 


'' These issues are discussed in my contribution (“The Risings in York, Beverley 
and Scarborough, 1380-81’) to the recent The English Rising of 1381, ed. R. H. 
Hilton and T. H. Aston, for the Past and Present Society (Cambridge, 1984). 

'2 D. Knowles and R. N. Hadcock, Medieval Religious Houses: England and Wales 
(1971), pp.213-46; cf. S. Reynolds, An Introduction to the History of English 
Medieval Towns (Oxford, 1977), pp.51, 63; J. le Goff, “Ordres Mendicants et 
Urbanisation dans la France médiévale: état de l’enquéte’, Annales E.S.C., 
XXV (1970). 

'3 Borthwick Institute of Historical Research, Prob[ate] Reg[ister] II, fol.176; 
‘Testamenta Leodiensia’, ed. W. Brigg, PTh.S, II (1891), 101. Bequests to friars 
are indeed a common feature of the late medieval wills of Yorkshire testators who 
lived in towns at a considerable distance from a mendicant convent: see e.g., 
Halifax Wills, ed. J. W. Clay and E. W. Crossley (privately printed), pp.3, 8, 10, 
tp (OUR: We SO oan Mayle 
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urban communities by the extremely undemanding standards of 
the thinly populated North Riding. Moreover, it seems to emerge 
from the obscurities of their respective origins that the Franciscan 
friary at Richmond, the Dominican friary at Yarm and the 
Carmelite convent at Northallerton were all founded as a result of 
important initiatives by powerful magnates from the Yorkshire 
countryside — Ralph FitzRandal, lord of Middleham, in the case of 
Richmond (1258), the Bruces in the case of Yarm (c.1266), and the 
Nevilles in the case of Northallerton (1356). "+ 

On the other hand the presence of mendicant convents at 
Pontefract, Doncaster and Tickhill can certainly be most plausibly 
interpreted as a symptom of an exceptional concentration of 
population in these three towns by at least the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. They belong, in short, to what might be 
termed the second category of the county’s towns at the time of the 
1377-81 poll taxes, a category to which must be added the names of 
Whitby, Selby and Ripon, places then famous, as they still are, for 
the presence in their midst of a religious institution considerably 
more prestigious and economically demanding than a friary. 
Without wishing to place more weight on the poll tax returns of 
1377 and 1379 than they can properly bear, it seems reasonably 
clear that all six of these ‘second-tier’ Yorkshire towns of the late 
fourteenth century then had a total population of about 1,000 or 
more and accordingly ranked amongst the most populous dozen or 
so urban centres in the county at that time.’> Once again the 
differences between these six highly distinctive ‘urban places’ are 
much more conspicuous than their similarities; and it can hardly be 
said that any one of the sextet has yet received the attention it 
deserves from the modern urban historian. However, it seems 
obvious enough that to a greater or lesser extent the fortunes of all 
six towns had originally been conditioned by the vicinity of a 


'4 Vfictoria] Cfounty] H[istories], Yorkshire, III, ed. W. Page (1913), pp.270-71, 273, 
281. 

'S According to the local returns (cf. Russell, British Medieval Population, p.143) the 
numbers of recorded taxpayers in 1377 are as follows: Pontefract (1,085); 
Doncaster (800); Tickhill (680); Whitby (640); Selby (586). A satisfactory 
impression of the population of late fourteenth-century Ripon is more difficult to 
achieve; but the 1379 returns (see below, note 21) suggest that it was then the 
largest urban community in the West Riding except for Pontefract and 
Doncaster. All three towns (‘Palefrey de Ripun’, ‘Marche de Punfreyt’, ‘Cengles 
de Danecastre’), together with York, Beverley, Hull and Tickhill, appear in an 
anonymous fourteenth-century list of 108 English viles accompanied by their 
alleged commercial attributes: C. Bonnier, ‘List of English Towns in the 
Fourteenth Century’, English Historical Review, XVI (1901), 501-03. 
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powerful source of external energy and economic appetite in the 
shape of either a major castle (Pontefract, Doncaster, Tickhill), a 
major Benedictine monastery (Whitby and Selby) or a secular 
Minster (Ripon). It has recently been said of Doncaster that it owed 
its position as ‘the most prosperous medieval town in South 
Yorkshire... chiefly to its weekly markets and anmualitairs )* 
rather than to its manufacturing trades. Mutatis mutandis, the same 
primacy of marketing facilities and the importance of a central 
position on an important network of communications seems 
readily detectable in the case of all six of these middle-rank 
fourteenth-century Yorkshire towns. Such were, after all, the 
familiar but all-important preconditions for success in that most 
indispensable of urban activities — selling one’s goods to a 
clientéle much larger than one’s fellow townsmen. It was no 
doubt precisely because late medieval Pontefract was the 
geographic, strategic and military key to central Yorkshire that by 
1379 it stands fully revealed in the surviving poll tax returns as the 
scene of the West Riding’s single greatest concentration of 
merchants, drapers, tailors and indeed textile and leather workers 
in general. *? How far the inhabitants of these six towns could reap 
the full rewards for their economic enterprise depended, however, 
on a variety of factors, of which the attitude of their lords was 
probably the most important. For example, in 1467 and 1484 
respectively, the townsmen of Doncaster and Pontefract were to 
earn the supreme prize of royal incorporation, complete with full 
borough apparatus of mayor, aldermen and common councillors." 
In sharp contrast, until its dissolution in 1539, the inhabitants of 
Selby lived metaphorically as well as almost literally in the shadow 
of the oldest surviving monastery in Yorkshire. Long after the late 
fourteenth century the majority of the townsmen of Selby were still 
tenants of the abbey, paying their rents to monastic officials; and it 
was in the abbot’s court, normally presided over by his steward, 


‘© Hey, Making of South Yorkshire, p.53. 

'7 The Returns for the West Riding of the County of York of the Poll Tax laid in the second 
year of the reign of King Richard the Second (Yorkshire Archaeological and 
Topographical Association, 1882; hereafter cited as W. Riding Poll Tax, 1379), 
pp-94-I01. 

'S M. Weinbaum, British Borough Charters, 1307-1660 (Cambridge, 1943), pp.126, 
129. The original royal charter whereby on 30 October 1467 Edward IV 
incorporated Doncaster as a free borough has claims to be the most handsome 
example of its type to survive from late medieval Yorkshire: see Borough Charters: 
Catalogue of an Exhibition at County Hall, Westminster Bridge (British Records 
Association, 1959), pp.22, 38. 
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that the problems of urban life were debated and settled, and there, 
too, that they were most regularly brought to justice. '? 

Much more mysterious and even less well studied is the world of 
the yet smaller Yorkshire town, a world which as yet defies 
analysis in anything but crude comparative terms. However, 
according to the 1377 and later poll tax returns, there seem to have 
been at least twenty communities in the county which then housed 
between approximately 300 and 600 recorded tax-payers; and — on 
demographic grounds at least — it would seem hard to resist the 
speculation that we are here in the presence of a third category of 
places which deserve to be designated as towns in late fourteenth- 
century Yorkshire. At first sight heterogeneity of economic status 
and function would once more seem the prevailing pattern; but a 
closer study of the poll tax returns rapidly makes it evident that the 
great majority of these twenty or so communities tend to comprise 
what Professor Everett might have termed the Banburys of 
medieval Yorkshire, the small market towns of the county which 
were nevertheless securely enough established to survive the 
vicissitudes of fortune with comparative equanimity: to a 
remarkable extent many of these market towns fulfil the same role, 
albeit in a completely transformed regional economy, that they 
played six centuries ago. Thanks to the survival of detailed local 
poll tax returns for that Riding in the year 1377 (unfortunately not 
including the wapentakes of Langbargh and Hang East), such 
towns are perhaps most confidently to be identified in the North 
Riding: there a ranking list of communities in order of their 
tax-paying population would include immediately after Scarbor- 
ough and Whitby the towns of Kirkby Moorside (511), Pickering 
(420), Northallerton (372), Richmond (370) and New Malton 
(354), with Helmsley (282) and Easingwold (206) following not far 
behind.*° Similarly, in the no doubt much less reliable local poll tax 
returns for the West Riding two years later, a list of the nine places 
recorded as contributing a total of more than £5 each to the 
collectors introduces us to at least a few of the smaller as well as 


‘2 R. B. Dobson, Selby Abbey and Town (Leeds, 1969), pp.21-23. Cf. “‘Presentments 
of Juries at the courts of the abbot of Selby, 1472-1533’, in A Volume of English 
Miscellanies illustrating the History and Language of the Northern Counties of England, 
ed. J. Raine (Surtees Society, LXXXV, 1890), 22-34. 

2° B. J. D. Harrison, ‘The 1377 Poll Tax Returns for the North Riding’, Cleveland 
and Teesside Local History Bulletin, No. 10 (1970): cf. Russell, British Medieval 
Population, p.143. It need hardly be said that the precise interpretation of these and 
other local poll tax figures cited in this lecture would necessitate a very careful 
study of the geographical extent, boundaries and internal settlement patterns of 
the townships in question, issues inevitably disregarded here. 
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larger towns of that area.*! Although apparently a more occu- 
pationally varied series of lesser urban communities than their 
counterparts in the North Riding, the great majority of towns in 
the West Riding seem to have owed their modest prosperity to 
supplying marketing facilities for their immediately surrounding 
hinterland; and only perhaps in the case of Sheffield, with its 
well-known concentration of smiths in these returns, does it seem 
incontrovertible that the size of the town must have owed 
something to intensive specialisation in one particular branch of 
manufacture. At Sheffield, it already seems true in the 1370s that, as 
John Leland wrote about Rotherham 150 years later, ‘ther be veri 
good smithes for all cutting tooles’.*? 

However, before exploring — in the second part of this lecture 
— the even more ambiguous revelations offered by the 1379 poll 
tax returns on the theme of the occupational structure within these 
small West Riding towns, it can hardly be stressed enough that in 
terms of both population, and taxable wealth too, the smaller 
market towns of fourteenth-century Yorkshire are often extremely 
hard to disengage from the county’s more prosperous agricultural 
villages, and especially from those sited on fertile arable land. Such 
is certainly the conclusion that emerges from the pages devoted to 
Yorkshire in Dr Robin Glasscock’s invaluable edition of the 1334 
Lay Subsidy rolls. Of the eighty or so places in the county assessed 
at over £4 in that year, the majority clearly comprise what we 
would now term substantial villages with at most a supplementary 
and usually minor marketing function: communities like Hessle 
and Preston, Kilham and Walkington were all then assumed to be 
capable of generating more taxable wealth than a Leeds or even a 
Sheffield.*3 Nor is it a coincidence that the four cited examples are 


2* 4.6. Pontefract (£14 °8s. 10d.);, Doncaster (11.135. 6d.); Ripon (¢£8).16s...84.); 
Sheffield (£6 115s. 2d.); Ripley (£6 7s. 1od.); Selby (£6 6s. od.); Ecclesfield (£6 3s. 
1od.); Tickhill (£6 3s. 4d.); Rotherham (£5 18s. od.): see W. Riding Poll Tax, 1379, 
pp.8-I1, 25-27, 40-44, 46-51, 71-75, 94-I01, 155-57, 235-36, 249-52. Needless 
to say, these nine communities are not to be identified exactly with the most 
populous towns of the West Riding in 1379: Ripley, for example, owes its 
position in this list entirely to the high assessment of only one of its taxpayers, Sir 
Thomas de Ingleby. 

The Itinerary of John Leland, ed. L. Toulmin Smith (1907-10), IV, 14. Even in late 
fourteenth-century Sheffield, however, the 1379 poll tax returns suggest that the 
town’s fortunes were dependent upon the selling of ‘the typical commodities of a 
rural market’ in much the same way as that revealed to be the case in Professor 
R. H. Hilton’s recent analysis of the economy of Halesowen in Shropshire: see 
‘Small Town Society in England before the Black Death’, Past and Present, 105 
(1984), 58-62. 

*3 Lay Subsidy of 1334, pp.359, 360, 363, 369, 388, 393. 
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all located in the East Riding. Of these eighty most highly taxed 
human settlements of early fourteenth-century Yorkshire, almost 
sixty were located in this smallest of the three Ridings, about a 
dozen in the West Riding and only eight or so in the North Riding. 
Where they survive, the local poll tax returns of almost forty years 
later still absolutely confirm this traditional distributive “pattern of 
increasing wealth from west to east’ of southern Yorkshire.*4 Such 
a geographical pattern, remarkably unchanged in many ways since 
the time of the Domesday Survey and only to be gradually 
modified in the course of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, is 
sufficiently familiar to need no special emphasis here; but it does 
provide the most general of all testimonies to the rule that before 
1400 (and with only the partial exceptions of York, Beverley, Hull 
and Scarborough) the industrial and commercial energies of 
Yorkshire townsmen were absolutely dependent upon, and restric- 
ted by, the arable wealth of their most immediate rural neighbours. 

Such no doubt is the most obvious and convincing explanation 
of why the urban historian of medieval Yorkshire is soon com- 
pelled to the belief that small must be beautiful. Dr Keith Allison 
has recently reminded us that even in that most fertile of all 
Yorkshire regions, the East Riding, ‘of the dozens of places which 
held markets and fairs in the Middle Ages, only a handful passed 
beyond the arbitrary division between villages and towns’.7> A 
county whose richest Riding in the fourteenth century can only 
offer Great Driffield, Pocklington, Market Weighton, Hedon and 
Howden as ‘small towns’ to accompany the comparative colossi of 
Beverley and Hull can hardly be termed heavily urbanised even in 
the most limited sense of that phrase.*° Nor was Yorkshire a 
county, except in the case of its four major towns, likely to be 
capable of demonstrating many signs of urban self-consciousness in 
the later medieval period. To some extent it was hardly encouraged 
to do so. It would be unwise perhaps to make too much of evidence 
which may have been the artificial result of arbitrary and perhaps 
muddled decisions taken by English governmental clerks in the 
decades around 1300; but it remains striking, as Professor J. F. 


24 R.E. Yarwood, ‘The Distribution of Wealth’, in West Yorkshire: an Archaeological 
Survey, Il, 292. 

75 KJ. Allison, The East Riding of Yorkshire Landscape (1976), pp.221-23. 

2° For some partial insights into the occupational structure of one of these small East 
Riding towns, see ‘Assessment Roll of the Poll-Tax for Howdenshire, etc. in the 
Second Year of the Reign of King Richard II (1379)’, Y/orkshire] A[rchaeological] 
J[ournal], 1X (1886), 129-32, where Howden emerges as a community notable for 
the number of its inhabitants engaged in the provisioning, and especially fishing, 
trades. 
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Willard showed many years ago, that by the standards of southern 
England so few (only half a dozen or so) Yorkshire towns were 
then given the status of taxation boroughs by the royal 
exchequer.*” It seems equally revealing that in England’s largest 
county, after a brief period in the 1290s when borough represen- 
tatives were occasionally dispatched to the earliest sessions of the 
national parliament by ten towns — York, Hull, Scarborough, 
Beverley, Hedon, Malton, Northallerton, Pontefract, Ripon and 
Thirsk — only the first three of these went on to maintain their 
position as Yorkshire’s oldest and unique parliamentary boroughs 
into the sixteenth century.*® In the absence of adequate document- 
ation (for even in the abundantly well-recorded case of fourteenth- 
century Wakefield it is exceptionally difficult to form an impression 
of the business conducted in its borough as opposed to other 
courts)*? it can be hard to speculate upon what burghal status might 
actually have meant to the inhabitants of most so-called Yorkshire 
boroughs. Nevertheless, and although different explanations will 
no doubt one day have to be provided for different situations, it 1s 
hard to resist the general impression that the fourteenth century 
witnessed the comparative atrophy rather than acceleration of what 
Maitland would have termed the idea of corporate personality in 
many of the county’s urban communities. Not at Leeds alone, in 
Professor Le Patourel’s words, does ‘the borough seem to lose all 
significance in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, save as a group 
of anomalous rents in the manorial accounts’.?° In the mysterious 


°7 J. F. Willard, “Taxation Boroughs and Parliamentary Boroughs, 1294-1336’, in 
Historical Essays in honour of James Tait, ed. J. G. Edwards, V. H. Galbraith and 
E. F. Jacob (Manchester, 1933), pp.417-35. 
*® ibid., p.435; J. H. Philbin, Parliamentary Representation, 1832: England and Wales 
(New Haven, Connecticut, 1965), pp.226—41; cf. P. Jalland, ‘The Revolution in 
Northern Borough Representation in Mid-Fifteenth-Century England’, Northern 
History, X1 (1976 for 1975), 28. 
The Court Rolls of the Manor of Wakefield from September 1348 to September 1350, ed. 
H. M. Jewell (Yorkshire Archaeological Society, 1981), pp. xiii, 94. 
Documents relating to the Manor and Borough of Leeds, 1066-1400, p.xxx. However, 
and despite the mysterious disappearance of its separate court of burgesses 
towards the end of the fifteenth century, it has been recently stressed that the 
town of Leeds did preserve ‘some of its exclusive features until incorporation’ in 
1626 (Manor and Borough of Leeds, 1425-1662, ed. J. W. Kirby, p.lx); and it is of 
course possible to suppose that the late fourteenth-century beneficiaries of 
Maurice Paynell’s small borough foundation at Leeds in 1207 were more 
conscious of their burghal privileges and separatism than emerges in surviving 
records: see J. W. Kirby, ‘The Rulers of Leeds: Gentry, Clothiers and Merchants, 
c.1425-1626', below, pp. 22-49. However, few of Yorkshire’s medieval bor- 


oughs manifestly enhanced their juridical status in the fourteenth century (M. 
Beresford and H. P. R. Finberg, English Medieval Boroughs: a Handlist, Newton 
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sphere of urban self-awareness, and as far as the available evidence 
will take us, the gulf between York — and to a lesser extent, 
between Beverley, Hull and Scarborough — and the majority of 
the other towns in the shire seems positively immense, even by the 
standards of other regions in late medieval England. 

Such a divide between the very largest and the smaller towns of 
fourteenth-century Yorkshire emerges even more vividly in any 
attempt to compare the occupational structure as well as the size of 
the county’s boroughs. Of the former it is naturally the city of 
York which selects itself as the prime if altogether exceptional 
example. Thanks to the survival of its famous Freemen’s Register 
as well as of substantial sections of its 1377 and 1381 lay poll tax 
returns, there are few if any towns in late medieval England which 
lend themselves more readily to an analysis of the distribution of its 
crafts and trades.3’ No attempt can be made here to do justice to a 
topic which, despite the technical problems it raises, would well 
repay even more investigation than it has already received; but at 
least the abundant statistical documentation surviving for the years 
around 1380 makes it possible to prove what would indeed have 
been altogether predictable — that in the north of England at least 
the city of York then had no rival in the range as well as the extent 
of its manufacturing and commercial activities. At that point of 
time, and at the risk of considerable over-simplification, it can be 
said that eight main categories of occupational or professional 
specialisation are readily detectable in the city. The first and 
undoubtedly largest group of York’s citizens, almost as much as a 
quarter of its adult male taxpayers, was engaged in the woollen 
industry: amidst the host of more specialised textile crafts, there 
never seems any doubt that the weavers and tailors were then 


Abbot, 1973, pp.184-92). The most obvious exception 1s the borough of Hedon 
which, ironically enough, received in 1348 a royal charter of incorporation 
(complete with the privileges of an elected mayor, bailiffs and a coroner) after its 
commercial prosperity had already been eroded: there were only 482 recorded 
poll-tax payers in the town in 1377: see VCH, Yorks, East Riding, V: Holderness: 
Southern Part, ed. K. J. Allison (1984), 168-79. 

3! The generalisations in this paragraph are based on ‘The Lay Poll Tax Returns for 
the City of York in 1381’, ed. N. Bartlett (Transactions of the East Riding 
Antiquarian Society, XXX (1953), but never formally published), 1-91; “The 1377 
Poll- Tax Return for the ‘City of York’, ed]. -l. Leggett, YAJ, XLIII (1971), 
128-46; the numerical analysis of admissions to freedom appended to E. Miller, 
‘Medieval York’, in VCH, City of York (1961), pp.114-16; and H. C. Swanson, 
‘Craftsmen and Industry in Late Medieval York’ (unpub. DPhil. thesis, Univer- 
sity of York, 1980). For the mercantile oligarchy of York, as well as Beverley and 
Hull, see J. I. Kermode’s ‘The Merchants of Three Northern Towns’, in 
Profession, Vocation and Culture in Later Medieval England, ed. C.H. Clough 
(Liverpool, 1982), pp.7-48. 
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always the most numerous of the city’s crafts or mysteries. 
Another large if less sizeable section of the male citizens of York 
worked in the leather trades, primarily as skinners, tanners, 
saddlers or cordwainers, making and selling shoes. A somewhat 
similar proportion of the city’s working population comprised 
those involved in the varied provisioning or victualling trades, 
most commonly as bakers, butchers, fishmongers and brewers but 
in not inconsiderable numbers as spicers, grocers, salters and 
saucemakers too. A fourth group of York male citizens (perhaps 7 
or 8 per cent of the city’s total taxpaying population) were engaged 
in metal-working, mostly as cutlers, girdlers, marshals and pin- 
makers, but a few as goldsmiths and craftsmen in more precious 
metals. Apparently almost as numerous were those York inhabi- 
tants then to be found in the building trades, among whom the 
triumvirate of stone masons, carpenters and tilers were much the 
most conspicuous.?” Less readily definable are a group of highly 
miscellaneous residents of York who can be plausibly interpreted as 
the ancestors of the modern professional occupations, ranging from 
lawyers to book-binders and university-trained medici to the much 
more plentiful barbitonsores of the late medieval town. More 
numerous still was the clerical population of this ecclesiastical 
metropolis of the north, self-evidently a highly diversified ‘alterna- 
tive society’ of its own, including not only the small group of 
exceptionally wealthy residentiary canons of the Minster, but also 
that obscure ‘Seynt Marie prest of York’ who preached the most 
famous revolutionary sermon in English history at Blackheath on 
I2 or 13 June 1381.3? Finally, as befitted the authority of masterful 
men who remain much better recorded than all but the most 
distinguished clergy in the city, the other inhabitants of York 
looked up to those self-styled mercers and merchants of their town, 
the handful of families which not only dominated mayoral and 
other high civic office but traded in all the available commodities of 
Yorkshire and indeed international commerce. 

It might well be argued that in the late fourteenth century, even 
more than at earlier and later stages of the city’s long history, it was 
the enterprise of these merchants in bringing to York the more 
3-H. Swanson, Building Craftsmen in Late Medieval York (Borthwick Paper, No.63, 

1983), provides the most detailed analysis yet published of any one medieval 

York industry. 

33. R. B. Dobson, ‘The Residentiary Canons of York in the Fifteenth Century’, 
Journal of Ecclesiastical History, XXX (1979), 145-74, suggests that a similar study 
would be possible for the fourteenth century. For John Ball’s (not absolutely 


proven) association with York, see T. Walsingham, Historia Anglicana, ed. H. T. 
Riley (Rolls Series, 1863-64), II, 33-34. 
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unusual, attractive and expensive consumer goods of overseas trade 
which was crucial in making that town the most important 
commercial entrepsét, the ‘super-store’ indeed, of Yorkshire at 
that period. By contrast, the urban historian who transfers his 
attentions to the occupational activities of the smaller towns of the 
county may be forgiven for believing that he has entered a world 
more analogous to that of the village shop. Admittedly it is here, 
even more than at any other point of this highly question-begging 
lecture, that the evidence is most certain to deceive. As members of 
the Thoresby Society are especially likely to be aware, the single 
most important component of that evidence is the well-thumbed if 
often intractable edition of the 1379 local poll tax returns for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire published as long ago as 1882. Exactly a 
century later it can hardly be said that George T. Clark’s hope that 
some future scholar would one day undertake the ‘heavier labour’ 
of drawing general conclusions from this ‘curious matter’ has been 
properly fulfilled.24+ Nor is that surprising. Quite apart from the 
certainty of very extensive tax evasion indeed in the case of this 
second poll tax, it is immediately obvious that the 1379 West 
Riding returns (like those for Howdenshire) reflect the imposition 
of highly artificial categorisation on the realities of the region’s 
demographic and occupational patterns because of the complicated 
differential tax rates levied in the case of a parliamentary subsidy 
which contemporaries themselves regarded as ‘so wonderful that 
no one had ever seen or heard of the like’.3° As is well known, this 
second poll tax seems to have favoured poorer married couples, 
who paid the minimum rate of 4d. also charged on single men and 
women. Unfortunately for the historian’s purposes, however, the 
returns normally only state the occupation of the taxpayer when he 
or she was assessed at more than this standard rate; and even the 
hope that such a sliding scale might at least identify the wealthiest 
sections of urban and rural society must be qualified by consider- 
able doubts as to whether, for instance, ‘all lesser merchants and 
artificers who have profit from the land’ were in practice obliged to 


34 W. Riding Poll Tax, 1379, as originally printed in YAJ, VII (1882), 187. Current 
research by Mr Jeremy Goldberg is already revealing that these and other poll tax 
returns of 1377 to 1381 can be made to throw important light on sex ratios and the 
significance of servants in the late medieval English urban population, neither of 
which topics is considered in the following very impressionistic and provisional 
survey. 

2 he aac Chronicle, 1333 to 1381, ed. V. H. Galbraith (Manchester, 1927), 
pp. 126-29. 
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pay the 6d. or more with which they were in theory burdened.*° 
Such problems are worse compounded by the well-known ten- 
dency for the trade designations attached to many late medieval 
English townsmen to vary at different stages of their careers. 
Accordingly, and at the most, in Professor Beresford’s cautious 
statement of the possibilities, one may be able to detect ‘the 
minimum number of people following particular occupations’ and 
— a little less confidently — observe ‘the minimum degree of 
specialisation which marked off the large towns from the general 
ron of rural vills’.°” 

What tentative conclusions do in fact emerge from the 1379 poll 
tax returns about such ‘minimum occupational specialisation’ in the 
case of that diverse series of West Riding towns ranging in their 
individual taxation assessments from the £14 8s. Iod., £11 135. 6d. 
and £6 IIs. 2d. levied on Pontefract, Doncaster and Sheffield to the 
£3. 0s:-4d., £2 1s. 6d. and £1 19s. 6d-~paid by*Leeds, : Tadcaster and 
Cawood respectively? In the first place, and unless the returns 
utterly deceive, it seems unlikely that the West Riding towns of the 
late fourteenth century harboured any absolutely outstanding 
mercantile or industrial fortunes, any Springs of Lavenham, within 
their ranks. Given the terms whereby the second poll tax had been 
conceded by the parliamentary commons in the spring of 1379, it 
need occasion no surprise that it is the knights and armigeri of the 
Riding who emerge as the single heaviest contributors to the tax, 
Sir Thomas Ingleby of Ripley being most heavily assessed of all (at 
£5) because of his status as a royal justice.3* Within the west 
Yorkshire towns themselves it seems equally obvious that among 
the most highly graded tax payers of 1379, not in fact so many of 
them, there tend to be several individuals whose wealth was 
probably largely derived from rural rather than specifically urban 
sources. Thus at Doncaster the tax assessment of Lady Agnes de 
Gaussill (6s. 8d.) could only be matched by that of three other 
residents in the town; while Selby’s poll tax return was headed by 
the name of Dionisius Marasse, an ‘esquier en service’ (presumably 
to the abbot of the Benedictine convent), whose comparatively 
large contribution (3s. 4d.) was equalled but not surpassed by those 
of the town’s leading six merchants.?? That urban society at Selby, 


3° Rotuli Parliamentorum (Record Commission, 1783), III, 57-58; cf. R. B. Dobson, 
The Peasants’ Revolt of 1381 (London, 2nd edn, 1983), pp.105-IT. 

37 M. W. Beresford, The Lay Subsidies and The Poll Taxes of 1377, 1379 and 1381, 
Phillimore’s Handbooks (Canterbury, 1963), p.26. 

38 W. Riding Poll Tax, 1379, pp.xiv, 235. 

3° ibid., pp.46-51, 155-57. 
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which owed much of its economic prosperity to its role as a 
transhipment centre where cargoes could be transferred from small 
river barges to larger sea-going vessels, and which contributed a 
ship called the Catherine to Henry V’s Agincourt expedition a 
generation later, should be dominated by half a dozen merchant 
families seems plausible enough.*° Elsewhere in the West Riding, a 
few mercers or merchants also tend to figure among the most 
heavily taxed inhabitants of all but the smallest towns; but in most 
cases it would seem dangerous to regard these men as a mercantile 
élite at all comparable in size, wealth or status to their counterparts 
at York. More likely to be assessed in 1379 at the rate of 2s. or 
3s. 4d. rather than at a higher level, only at Pontefract can they be 
proved to have numbered more than a dozen: and as only three or 
four residents of towns like Doncaster, Ripon and Tadcaster are 
designated as merchants in the returns, it comes as no surprise that 
Leeds offers only one individual, John de Newton, in this 
category.*? Nor, of course, did the title of mercer or merchant 
necessarily connote the practice of particularly sophisticated com- 
mercial activity in late fourteenth-century England, no doubt the 
reason why men so described are found to be: distributed quite 
widely, in ones and twos, across the villages as well as towns of 
Yorkshire in 1379. On balance, and despite the inadequacies of the 
evidence, these figures do more to support than deny a recent 
contention that urban historians have probably tended to over- 
estimate the importance of a so-called merchant class in all but the 
most sizeable provincial medieval English towns. * 

For these and other reasons it may be that slightly more 
significance can be read into the distribution of individuals termed 
drapers among the West Riding urban tax returns of 1379. 
Although there were by no means as many of them recorded as of 
the merchants themselves, they tended not only to be taxed at 
similar rates but also to be less uniformly dispersed across the urban 
communities of the Riding. In particular, and as has already been 
observed by several historians of the origins of the Yorkshire 
woollen industry, they are most numerously represented in the 
southern regions of the West Riding, with considerable concen- 
trations at Pontefract, Wakefield and Doncaster, where for example 
William de Bentelay may have been one of the richer inhabitants of 
a town not notable for the number of its inhabitants paying at more 


4° Dobson, Selby Abbey and Town, pp.21-22. 

4" W. Riding Poll Tax, 1379, pp.46-51, 94-101, 151, 214-15, 249-52. 

42 E.g., ‘The majority of burgesses everywhere depended on relatively small-scale 
industries and local trade’ (Reynolds, English Medieval Towns, p.184). 
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than the minimum rate of 4d. in 1379: one can assume that already 
‘a prominent part of Doncaster market place was assigned to 
drapers’ stalls’.43 Of the other occupations which, on the evidence 
of these returns, were most exclusively confined to the towns 
rather than villages of the West Riding, much the most conspicuous 
is that of the hostlers. One of the most seriously neglected of all 
medieval urban professions, the hostlers or inn-keepers are thrown 
into welcome prominence in 1379 precisely because of the require- 
ment that ‘all hostlers who do not belong to the estate of merchants 
should pay, each according to his estate, 40d., 2s., or 12d.’ to the 
poll tax of that year.4+ Without needing to suppose that this 
injunction was always honoured in the observance, the correlation 
between numbers of recorded hostlers and those West Riding 
towns most likely to have experienced a more than usual demand 
for overnight accommodation 1s reassuringly close. At least five or 
six men seem to have earned their livelihood from maintaining inns 
or hospices at Pontefract, as at Doncaster and Selby; while at 
Cawood, which must have owed much of its meagre subsistence to 
its position on the west bank of an important ferry across the Ouse, 
the presence of inn-keepers was perhaps the only characteristic of 
the place which makes it worth designating a town at all. Of the 
162 recorded tax payers at Cawood in 1379, sixty were married 
couples and twenty-six were single men or women, all assessed at 
the minimum rate of 4d. each: otherwise only eight families are 
recorded there — those of a so-called franklin charged at 6s. 8d. and 
no less than seven hostlers paying 6d. each.*° 

Alas, the distribution of few other trades and occupations 
specified in the West Riding returns of 1379 can be made to point to 
so unequivocal a conclusion. The very fact that most villages in the 
area held a handful of specialised craftsmen, especially smiths, 
carpenters, cobblers and textile-workers, makes it all the more 
difficult to be certain that many Yorkshire towns were pursuing 
economic activities that were qualitatively rather than quantitat- 
ively different from those in their surrounding hinterland. At first 
sight the ubiquity of tailors, almost always the single largest 
recorded group in the returns, may seem to provide an index to 
some degree of urban specialisation: but as tailors were also heavily 
distributed in the villages of the Riding (at least fifteen, for 


43, W. Riding Poll Tax, 1379, pp.46-47; cf. Hey, Making of South Yorkshire, 51-54, 
123-24. 

44 Anonimalle Chronicle, pp.126-29. 

45 W. Riding Poll Tax, 1379, pp.148-49; cf. B. F. Duckham, The Yorkshire Ouse: the 
History of a River Navigation (Newton Abbot, 1967), pp.34, 159. 
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example, occur in the Ainsty) one is forced to the conclusion that 
their presence in considerable numbers in any one town, as in 
Pontefract and Wakefield, may do little more than reflect the size of 
the communities in question. That said, and as one would expect, it 
is those crafts which entailed some degree of complexity in the 
manufacturing process which show most obvious signs of being 
concentrated in the West Riding’s towns of 1379. A more than 
usual preponderance of smiths in Sheffield has already been noted; 
and in the case of the leather industry, most recorded barkers, 
tanners and even cordwainers were apparently to be found in urban 
centres. Similarly, and although one searches the 1379 West Riding 
poll tax returns in vain for many of the specialist luxury crafts 
encountered at York, it seems logical enough that only in the 
largest West Riding towns like Doncaster, Wakefield and Tickhill, 
could one have been certain of encountering the services of a 
goldsmith.4° More obviously still, it was in the bigger urban 
centres of Yorkshire that the woollen textile industry can be seen at 
its most diversified. Of the 350 or so recorded tax-payers at 
Rotherham, for example, a more than usually large complement of 
weavers, fullers, shearmen, walkers and dyers must have laid the 
foundations of the prosperity of the town’s drapers; and at 
Wakefield, too, the 1379 returns expose a varied collection of 
drapers, fullers and weavers.*” But how far this industrial activity, 
under-recorded as it admittedly must have been, made it at all 
inevitable that by the early sixteenth century Wakefield would 
become a town which ‘standith now al by clothyng’ is another 
matter entirely.4® For in 1379, as Herbert Heaton pointed out many 
years ago, ‘in the central plain of the county of Yorkshire, there 
were more names attached to the woollen industry than were to be 
found further westwards; and in the Halifax and Bradford areas 
cloth-making does not yet appear to have been a significantly 
important means of livelihood’.*? 

With that still vexatiously open issue in mind, this cursory foray 
into the world of the late fourteenth-century town can finally and 
justifiably return to Professor Le Patourel’s own medieval borough 


4° W. Riding Poll Tax, 1379, pp.51, 71, 160. 

47 ibid, 25-27, 159-61. Cf. the comments, based on a pioneering study of the 1390s 
Yorkshire aulnage accounts, by J. Lister, ‘Notes on the early history of the 
Woollen Trade in the Halifax and Bradford District’, Bradford Antiquary, II (1895), 
33-50. 

48 T eland’s Itinerary, V, 38. 

49 H. Heaton, The Yorkshire Woollen and Worsted Industries (2nd edn, Oxford, 1965), 
p.68: the important problems here are perhaps still best exposed by W.G. 
Rimmer, ‘The Evolution of Leeds to 1700’, PTh.S, L (1968), 92-129. 
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of Leeds itself. Needless to say, the 1379 lay poll tax return for 
Leeds is quite as frustratingly inconclusive in the information it 
provides as are those of other Yorkshire towns at the period. 
Nevertheless this familiar list of 157 inhabitants, of whom almost 
exactly two-thirds were married couples, has at least the virtue of 
reminding us that the parish of Leeds, that curious compound of 
urban enterprise and rural industry within a still largely agricultural 
shell, was by no means a negligible community (if such it can yet be 
termed) in the late fourteenth-century Yorkshire scene. Although it 
ranked only fourteenth in the list of West Riding places which 
contributed to the poll tax of 1379, it was already the second most 
highly assessed town 1n the Aire and Calder valleys. Moreover, an 
ecclesiastical cause brought against John Collingham, parish 
chaplain of Leeds, in 1390 reveals that Leeds was already a town, 
like Wetherby, Tadcaster and York itself, performing that most 
helpful of urban functions, the dissemination of news (‘publica vox 
et fama’).°° It may well be that nothing in the apparent composition 
of the Leeds population in 1379, when only fourteen individuals (an 
esquire, three smiths, two hostlers, two tailors, a cobbler, barker, 
dyer, butcher, mason and a merchant) were assessed at more than 
the minimum rate of 4d., gives even the slightest impression of the 
occupational specialisation and industrial expansion to come.*' But 
can we any longer be so absolutely sure? Thanks to Professor Le 
Patourel’s own edition of documents relating to the early history of 
Leeds and to the recent publication of Mrs Joan Kirby’s equally 
important sequel to that edition, it is at last possible to see the 
richest inhabitants of Leeds in the late fourteenth century as 
something other than merely names on a poll tax’<return, 
Admittedly, two or three generations were yet to elapse before ‘the 
leading townsmen of Leeds emerged as a body capable of assuming 
control over their destinies’; but although no residents of Leeds in 
the 1380s and 1390s had yet remotely approached the high status of 
Sir Roger de Ledes of North Hall (whose son, William, could 
confidently demise his inherited manor of Leeds to his mother, 
Joan, in his will of 22 July 1400), the existence of a genuine if small 
‘urban aristocracy’ in the town by that date seems no longer in 
doubt.** In many ways, and after all, the occupational designation 


°° Borthwick Institute, Cause Papers E.176, 1, 11; cf. ibid., E.55 for a cause brought 
against the vicar of Leeds in 1345 which throws considerable light on the 
importance of tithes from water mills in the Leeds and Rothwell area by this date. 

5' W. Yorkshire Poll Tax, 1379, pp.214-I5. 

** York Memorandum Book, Ill, ed. J. Percy (Surtees Society, CLXXXVI, 1973), 
31-32. For a discussion of the gentry families which dominated public life in early 
fifteenth-century Leeds, see J. W. Kirby, “Rulers of Leeds’, below, pp. 22-49. 
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attached to an individual’s name in a poll tax return may eventually 
turn out to be a most inadequate guide to the realities of his 
economic role. Under close examination, like that recently 
conducted by Professor Hilton in the case of the borough of 
Halesowen between 1272 and 1349, the household of the smaller 
fourteenth-century English town often stands revealed as multi- 
occupational rather than exclusively devoted to one particular trade 
or craft. It is certainly because of the multiplicity as much as the 
specialisation of their economic activities — as dealers in cloth and 
lessees of manorial property as well as urban craftsmen — that the 
Snells, Dykmans, Bradforths and Tymbills of late fourteenth- 
century Leeds may one day come to take their rightful place as the 
earliest recorded entrepreneurs in the history of Yorkshire’s 
greatest entrepreneurial city.°*? Not much will ever be known about 
them as individuals; but may it be a ‘useful hypothesis’, in 
Professor Le Patourel’s characteristically cautious phrase, to 
suppose that these were the men who first began to seize the 
Opportunities your late President always and rightly believed to be 
latent in the development of medieval Leeds? 


University of York 


‘3 References to these families in Professor Le Patourel’s Documents relating to the 
Manor and Borough of Leeds, 1066-1400 must now be supplemented by those in 
Manor and Borough of Leeds, 1425-1662, ed. J. W. Kirby (see especially pp.266-84 
for some especially illuminating biographical notes). For the appearance of 
William Snell, John Dykman, Thomas Bradforth and John Tymbill as substantial 
sellers of woollen cloth in the 1395-96 aulnage account, see The Early Yorkshire 
Woollen Trade, ed. J. Lister (YAS, Record Series, LXIV, 1924), p.96. 


The Rulers of Leeds: Gentry, Clothiers and 
Merchants, c.1425—-1626 


by 
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Central to the early development of a truly urban character in the 
borough was the discrete structure of the manor of Leeds, whereby 
the fields surrounding the town were worked by the customary 
tenants of the outlying hamlets of Knowestrop and Woodhouse, 
leaving the townsmen free to pursue their activities unhampered by 
the demands and constraints of the farming year.’ The modest 
privileges granted to the burgesses by the charter of 1207, which 
distinguished them from the unfree inhabitants of the manor, 
would have been jealously guarded in their borough court which, 
however, had no cognizance outside the clearly defined confines of 
the town.* If by the end of the fifteenth century prosperous 
tradesmen were freely investing in open-field farm land, it was not, 
as a rule, in order to extend their interests into direct farming, but 
because they were attracted by the opportunities for increasing 
their incomes and providing for their dependants out of the profits 
of sub-letting. We may suppose, therefore, that in spite of the very 
limited enfranchisement granted by their charter, the burgesses of 
Leeds may have been conscious of the same urban spirit — an 
awareness of their membership of a purely industrial and trading 
community — which animated their brethren in much bigger 
towns and cities;? but another half-century was to elapse before the 


'G. Woledge, ‘The Medieval Borough of Leeds’, P[ublications of the] Th[oresby] 
Sfociety], XX XVII (1945), 288-309; D. Ward, ‘The Urban Plan of Leeds’, 2 vols 
(unpub. M.A. thesis, University of Leeds, 1960), I, 10-16. 

* Documents relating to the Manor and Borough of Leeds, 1066-1400, ed. John Le 
Patourel (PTh.S, XLV, 1956), 4—5, nn.6 and 7. See also -G. C. F. Forster; The 
Foundations: from the Earliest Times to ¢c.1700’, in A History of Modern Leeds, ed. 
D. Fraser (Manchester, 1980), pp.2-21. 

3 See R. H. Hilton, The English Peasantry in the Later Middle Ages: the Ford Lectures for 
1973 and Related Studies (Oxford, 1975), pp.82-86; R.H. Hilton, A Medieval 
Society: the West Midlands at the End of the Thirteenth Century (1966), p.170; J. 
Cornwall, ‘English Country Towns in the Fifteen Twenties’, Ec/onomic] H[istory] 
R[eview], 2nd ser., XV (1962), 67-68; H. P.R. Finberg, ‘The Genesis of the 
Gloucestershire Towns’, in Gloucestershire Studies, ed. H. P. R. Finberg (Leicester, 
1958), p.69; P. Clark and P. Slack, eds, Crisis and Order in English Towns, 
1500-1700: Essays in Urban History (1972), p.6; G. Rimmer, ‘The Evolution of 
Leeds to 1700’, PTh.S, L (1966-68), 108. The borough court of Leeds was of great 
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leading townsmen of Leeds emerged as a body capable of assuming 
control over their own destinies. Until then it was the gentry who 
played the most influential role in Leeds, not only as the Crown’s 
representatives, the farmers of the bailiwick and mills, but also as 
extensive property holders within the town and its rural hinterland, 
and in the development of its mineral resources. 

Thus, in the early fifteenth century William de Ledes of North 
Hall, John Paslow of Potternewton, Peter and William de Rome of 
Catbeeston and Alexander Neville of Cundall held between them 
not only all the extensive freehold land of the manor but 33 per cent 
of the burgage property in Briggate;* and as bailiffs of the town 
during most of the first half of the fifteenth century, the Scargills of 
Thorpe-Stapleton were entitled to the rents of the sixty burgages, 
the tolls levied on goods sold in the Monday market and at the two 
annual fairs, and the perquisites of the Court of the Burgesses, over 
which, according to the terms of the borough charter of 1207, the 
bailiff (borough reeve) or his deputy was required to preside.* Soon 
after the usurpation of the crown by Edward, duke of York (later 
Edward IV), who simultaneously siezed the Duchy of Lancaster, 
the office was granted successively to Gilbert Legh of Middleton, 
probably a Yorkist supporter, and Henry Rockley of Leeds. The 
latter, one of the comparatively few younger sons of gentry 
families (another was Henry’s brother-in-law, William Dyneley) 
known to have lived in Leeds at this time, was the builder of 
Rockley Hall, the house in the Headrow which so impressed Ralph 
Thoresby, and recipient of the unique privilege of owning a 
chantry chapel in Leeds parish church, known as the ‘Rockley 
Quire’.° In the 1480s the farms of the town, common oven and 
corn-mills were in the hands of one man. This was William 
Nettleton,” whose identity is uncertain, but a man of that name 
who was probably possessed of the necessary resources was 
William Nettleton of Bramham who, in 1488, leased the manor of 

importance in preserving the limited independence of the town during the first 250 

or so years of its existence, The Manor and Borough of Leeds, 1425-1662: an edition of 

documents, ed. Joan W. Kirby (PTh.S, LVII, 1983), Ixi-lxi. Professor R. B. 

Dobson has pointed out, however, that by the late fourteenth century there seems, 

in his opinion, little direct evidence that urban aspirations of Leeds townsmen 

‘were being expressed in a recognizably borough framework’. 

4 Kirby, Appendix VI & VII. 

‘> Kirby, p.4, and see note 2 above. 

© Kirby, pp.1o0 and n., 13, 272-73, 279-80. 

7 Kirby, pp.19, 32. For a discussion on the profits accruing to those employed in 
seigneurial administration, see M.J. Bennett, Community, Class and Careerism: 
Cheshire and Lancashire Society in the Age of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight 
(Cambridge, 1983), pp.72-74. 
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Roundhay with rents in Shadwell and lands in Thorner, and was 
presented for felling trees illicitly for the maintenance of his 
windmill. The detailed will of William’s widow, Elizabeth 
Nettleton of Roundhay, suggests the household of a prosperous 
yeoman or small gentry family who combined farming with the 
manufacture or merchanting of woollen and linen cloth.* By 1527 
the farm of the bailiwick was shared by George Thomson of 
Holbeck and his son James, of whom just enough is known to 
indicate that they, too, were men of standing; for example, James’s 
first marriage with Elizabeth Hopton, daughter of Ralph Hopton 
of Armley and widow of William Mauleverer of Wothersome.? 
More interestingly, his second wife was Elizabeth, daughter of 
George Hall of Allerton Grange, whose sister, Ursula, and her 
husband, Thomas Hodgson, were to make Allerton Grange a 
centre of recusancy. Their daughter, Isabel, became the wife of a 
future member of the first Leeds Corporation, Edward Killing- 
beck.'° By 1546 the leading group of clothiers in Leeds had at last 
achieved a level of affluence which enabled one of their number, 
Henry Ambler, to obtain the office and to exercise the power and 
patronage which went with it."’ 

Soon after 1492 a significant change in Duchy policy transferred 
responsibility for the maintenance of the mills and common oven 
from the Duchy Council to the farmers, who would thereafter be 
required to undertake major repair works from time to time. Peter 
Banks, for example, in a petition to Sir Richard’ Emipson; 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster under Henry VII, declared 
that his father, Richard Banks of Newton-in-Craven, had been 
compelled to ‘make a Flodyat and anodur mylles yn one of the 


* J. W. Morkill, ‘The Manor and Park of Roundhay’, PTh.S, II (1891), 233-35 and 
n. In 1479-80, as escheator for Yorkshire, Nettleton presided over an inquest into 
the estate of Sir William Plumpton, P[ublic] R[ecord] O[ffice]; Lists and Indexes, 
Supplementary Series, LXXII (1971), p.190; The Plumpton Correspondence, ed. 
Thomas Stapleton (Camden Society, IV, 1839), Ixxxvili and n.; Kirby, pp.276-77. 

° ‘Subsidy Roll for the Wapentake of Aggbrigg and Morley of the 15th Hen. VIII’, 
ed. J.J. Cartwright, Y/orkshire] A[rchaeological] J[ournal], Il (1873), 49; Kirby, 
pp-36, $3; “Test[amenta] Leod|iensia]’, ed. G.D. Lumb, PTh.S; XI (1904), “56; 
PRO, DL 5/11, fol. 58v. 

'° Test. Leod., ed. G. D. Lumb (PTh.S, XIX, 1913), 349; Ralph Thoresby, Ducatus 
Leodiensis (1715), p.133; ‘Subsidy Roll for the Wapentake of Skyrack, 1627’, ed. J. 
Stansfeld, PTh.S, II (1891), 75. See also W. Levison, ‘A Combined Manuscript’, 
English Historical Review, LVIII (1943), 49n. 
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Dammes of the said mylles at his proper costs and charges’.'* By 
1534 the farm of the corn-mills had come into the possession of the 
Lindley family of Leathley, who continued to hold it until 1614 
when it was acquired by Sir Arthur Ingram.'? Towards the end of 
the sixteenth century the Lindleys perforce embarked upon a long 
series of lawsuits in defence of the Crown’s monopoly of milling 
against the repeated attacks of private millers and their supporters, 
who claimed that the Leeds mills no longer adequately fulfilled the 
needs of a growing population. "4 

Any disadvantages to the farmers were far outweighed, 
however, by the handsome profits to be made out of farming the 
capital assets of the manor. Moreover the local patronage exercised 
by the Crown monopolists enhanced their prestige both within the 
county and in the eyes of magnates seeking to attract useful men 
into their service. 

Other gentlemen who saw opportunities for investment in the 
little town included Gilbert Legh, who undertook the considerable 
expense of providing a second fulling mill;** Christopher Mather 
of Seacroft, who obtained a licence to prospect for coal in the fields 
of Knowestrop and Woodhouse’® and Thomas Falkingham, whose 
corn-mill on the Timble Beck, which flowed through his estate of 
North Hall, eventually embroiled him in litigation with the miller 
of Leeds.‘? The enclosure of Leeds and Rothwell parks by Sir 
Arthur Darcy aroused immediate resentment, however, especially 
in Rothwell, where an angry mob, led by William Legh of 
Middleton, stormed into the closes and tore down the fences. 1° 

Among those whom T. D. Whitaker describes as ‘the aristocracy 
of the parish of Leeds’ the Nevilles of Hunslet, the Falkinghams of 
North Hall, the Hardwicks of Potternewton and the Hoptons of 
Armley were all copyholders in Leeds by the mid sixteenth 
century.'? Their wealth and connections placed Sir John and Sir 
Thomas Neville among the greater gentry of the county and they 


'2 PRO, DL1/1. Richard Banks was one of Sir William Plumpton’s feoffees, 
Plumpton Correspondence, p.lxiu, and the author of one of the letters, ibid., p.29 
and n. 

'3 Kirby, p.35, Appendix I and VI. 

4 Ducatus Lancastriae, ed. R. J. Harper, J. Caley and W. Minchin, 3 vols (1823-24), 
II, 348; Ill, passim. 

* Kirby, p10: 

'© Kirby, p.56. 

'7 ‘Duchy of Lancaster, Depositions, 2 Elizabeth, no.12’, PTh.S, IX (1899), 5-22; 
Edmund Wilson, ‘A Leeds Law-Suit in the Sixteenth Century’, ibid., 1-4. 

'8 Calendar of Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, Hen. VIII, VI, pp.355, 537. 

‘9 T. D. Whitaker, Loidis and Elmete (Wakefield, 1816), p.121; Kirby, pp.38-45. 
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doubtless regarded their proximity to Leeds as affording 
opportunities for patronage and financial gain; whereas the lawyer 
Thomas Hardwick enjoyed the more mundane but nonetheless 
profitable advantages of a thriving legal practice among the leading 
families of the town and its environs. There were, indeed, other 
gentry families who might have competed with the Nevilles for 
pre-eminence in the locality: Sir William Mauleverer of Wother- 
some, Sir William Gascoigne of Gawthorpe and Sir Christopher 
Danby of Masham and Farnley,*° for example, all of whom held 
leases of farm land, mills or sporting rights, but they lived too far 
from Leeds to be able to overawe its inhabitants; and the abbot of 
Kirkstall, by the end of the fifteenth century the most substantial 
tenant in Woodhouse, disappeared from the scene after 1536.7" 
Finally, the many West Riding gentlemen who were freeholders or 
copyholders in sixteenth-century Leeds included Thomas Clapham 
of Whitkirk, John Fitzwilliam of Adwick, Gabriel Anne of Frickley 
and Thomas Hungate, William Hammond and Baldwin Young of 
- Saxton.** As contacts between landowner and tenant were often 
closer than those implied by a merely business relationship — a 
landlord might, for example, be asked to accept nomination as a 
trustee or supervisor, or to use his good offices on behalf of his 
tenant — it would probably have been to gentlemen such as these 
that the burghers of Leeds looked for the benefits of “good 
lordship’. The role of the gentry in the development of Leeds and 
the influence they exerted over the affairs of both manor and 
borough had therefore been of great importance. But by the mid 
sixteenth century there are indications that some of the leading 
urban families were ready to assume more responsibilities. 


The first half of the sixteenth century was a decisive period in the 
development of the town. Clearly, it had not only survived the 
long years of demographic and agrarian decline following the Black 
Death, from which so many small towns failed to recover, but the 
pace of expansion into the surrounding waste was quickening, and 
the development of an urban élite was well under way, although 
its members lacked the cohesion afforded by a guild merchant or 


°° R. B. Smith, Land and Politics in the England of Henry VIII: the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, 1530-1546 (Oxford, 1970), p.88; Test/amenta] Ebor[acensia], VI 
(Surtees Society, CVI, 1902), 286-87 (Mauleverer); Kirby, pp.19, 29 and n., 35, 
69, 100, 177; Test. Leod. (PTh.S; XIX, 1013), 30 (Hardwick): 

*! W. T. Lancaster, ‘Possessions of Kirkstall Abbey in Leeds’, PTh.S, IV (1891), 
37-41. 

** Kirby, pp.17, 38-45. 
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civic magistracy. The more humble local offices were open to 
them, however. Under the jurisdiction of the Duchy of Lancaster 
officials, the steward of the manor and the bailiff (or farmer) of the 
town, a ‘primitive officialdom’ of constables, ale-tasters and 
market officials was required for the day-to-day management of 
the affairs of the community.*? Because in most periods of history 
‘townsmen, like Aristotle, have thought that government by the 
few best men — that is the more prosperous and able as well as the 
more virtuous — would be good and benevolent’ we may be 
reasonably certain that those considered most fitted to share in the 
government of Tudor Leeds would also be the wealthiest.*4 
Fortunately, it is possible to identify the most substantial inhabi- 
tants of Leeds among the taxpayers assessed to the payment of 
Henry VIII's last subsidy granted by Parliament in 1542 (although 
bearing in mind the probability that northern England was 
under-assessed on this occasion).7* Altogether 650 West Riding 
households fell within the category of those whose assessment on 
goods worth between £10 and £50 marked them as having risen 
above ‘the ordinary people of the riding’ and into the ranks of the 
middle class. The five market towns of Rotherham, Pontefract, 
Wakefield, Leeds and Ripon accounted for eighty-six of these 
taxpayers, of whom no fewer than thirty lived in Leeds.*° But 
whereas Rotherham and Wakefield contained a few really wealthy 
merchants, the personal wealth of the leading group in Leeds was 
fairly evenly distributed: there was no one, for example, like 
Thomas Horton, a clothier of Bradford-on-Avon, who paid 70 per 
cent of the entire subsidy of his town, or the two William Wigstons 
of Leicester who accounted for a third of the subsidy of their 
borough.*” Out of a total of 135 Leeds taxpayers, thirty (22 per 
cent) were possessed of personal wealth worth between £10 and 
£24, owning between them $4.5 per cent of the total taxed wealth 


73 See Hilton, The English Peasantry in the Later Middle Ages, p.90; Margaret 
Hornsey, ‘John Harrison, The Leeds Benefactor and his Times’, PTh.S, XXXIII 
(1935), 118; T.S. Willan, Elizabethan Manchester (Chetham Society, 3rd ser., 
XXVII, 1980), 86-87. 

74 Cornwall, Ec.HR, 2nd ser., XVI, 56-57. See also Carl I. Hammer, jnr, ‘Anatomy 
of an Oligarchy: the Oxford Town Council in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Centuries’, Journal of British Studies, XVII (1978), 12. 

5 ‘Tay Subsidy, Wapentake of Skyrack, 30 June and 20 October 1545’, PTh.S, IX 
(1899), 126-52; J. D. B. Sheail, “The Regional Distribution of Wealth in England 
as Indicated in the 1524/5 Lay Subsidy Returns’ (unpub. Ph.D. thesis, University 
of London, 1968), p.115. 

2° Smith, Land and Politics, pp.104-05. 

77 Colin Platt, The English Medieval Town (1976), p.109. 
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of the manor; a further twenty-seven families, paying on personal 
estate worth between £5 and £9, held 25 per cent of the taxed 
wealth; whereas of the seventy-eight families sharing the remaining 
20 per cent of wealth, thirty-one (23 per cent of the total number of 
taxpayers) owned personal wealth assessed at less than £5. 

Richard Booth, whose personal estate was valued at £24, was the 
highest taxpayer but several others, including Henry Ambler, who 
in the following year obtained the farm of the bailiwick, John 
Reame, Christopher Jackson and William Cowper were assessed on 
goods worth between £15 and £20. The leading group of taxpayers 
also included Edward Calbeck, Richard Mathew and Richard 
Simpson; the steward of the lordship John Casson and his nephew, 
Robert; John Killingbeck, bearer of an ancient name, who had 
migrated from Allerton to Leeds, probably seeking apprenticeship, 
and another migrant, John Nettleton, possibly a younger brother 
of Robert Nettleton, gent., of Thornhill, the builder of Lees Hall.?* 

The historian seeking an insight into the standard of living of the 
inhabitants of Tudor and early Stuart Leeds can find little to aid him 
save the surviving testamentary evidence from which, however, it 
is impossible to determine the total wealth of the testator. Indeed, 
there is no means of knowing whether a man’s assets would be 
sufficient to cover his bequests — a doubt which had obviously 
occurred to those testators who directed that land was to be sold, if 
necessary, to ensure the fulfilment of their legacies. Furthermore, 
because moneylending and the use of credit were so widespread it is 
disappointing to find that the majority of testators give no details of 
their debts, but content themselves with a direction that these be 
paid out of the whole goods. But the greatest misfortune is the 
almost total absence of inventories — a deficiency the more 
regrettable because wealthy Leodiensians, although they invested 
in real estate, largely for the purpose of providing for their 
children, probably preferred to keep their assets in liquid form; in 
goods, cash, loans and leases, with perhaps a few head of cattle and 
some sheep and horses, to which they made but scant reference in 
their wills.*? If the evidence at our disposal is inadequate in some 
respects, however, it can still provide useful insights into a man’s 
priorities and social attitudes, as we shall see. 

As only the biggest clothiers employed their own spinners, 
Richard Booth and John Reame, who did so and who also hired 
servants in addition to those who were permanent members of the 


*® Kirby, Appendix VI. 
=? ef. Willan; pp.35,, 43), 96: 
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household, were obviously in a substantial way of business.?° In his 
will Richard Booth makes a passing reference to the lands which he 
had enfeoffed to the use of his three sons, but Christopher Jackson 
carefully apportions his houses and shops in Leeds, his land in 
Burmantofts, Knowestrop, Headingley and Burley and his interest 
in the impropriated rectory of Ruston in Holderness among his 
surviving children.3* Thomas Casson, whose marriage with 
Elizabeth Baines linked two of the leading clothier families, held 
property in Mill Hill and valuable grazing land in Hall Ing, the 
Holmes, Knowestrop and Holbeck. He clearly intended that his 
wife should either continue her active interest in the family 
business, or, perhaps, take over the headship of it after his death, 
for she was to have her cloth milled free of charge in one of his 
fulling mills.** Heirlooms were generally strictly functional, like 
the great double ark and iron fireplace, with its attachments and 
implements, which Edward Calbeck bequeathed to his eldest 
son.?} William Cowper’s heir, however, received his father’s small 
but impressive collection of silver, some of it bought in London. 
William and his brother, Richard, could afford to harbour a 
dispossessed chantry priest, John Mathew, to whom William’s 
widow, Janet, bequeathed a mattress, feather bed and linen, with 
the ‘tressing bed he lies in’.4 

Where the evidence is especially incommunicative such small 
pieces of information as tax assessments, proof of ability to write 
and therefore, probably, also to read,?> and kinship with other 


=? lest, Leod. , ed. GD) Lumb, Prh.s; XI) (904), 313-14 (Marearet_ Booth); 
Test. Leod. (PTh.S, XIX, 1913), 56 (William Booth); Test. Leod., ed. G. D. Lumb 
(PTh.S, XXVII, 1930), 252-53 (Richard Booth); Borthwick Institute for 
Historical Research, York (henceforth Borthwick), Prob[ate] Reg[ister] X XI, 
fol.1o (John Reame). 

3' Test. Leod. (PTh.S, XXVII), 335-38 (Jackson). 

3* Borthwick, Prob. Reg. XVIII, fol.150 (Casson). It was by no means unusual for 

widows to carry on the family business, Kirby, p.212; Leeds Parish Church 

Registers, ed. S. Margerison, I, 1572-1612 (PTh.S, I, 1891), 12n. 

Borthwick, Prob. Reg. XX, fol.11 (Calbeck). Edward Calbeck’s daughter, Alice, 

married William Jenkinson. Two of their sons were Abraham, the corporator of 

1626, and Josiah, the ‘Benefactor’. 

Test. Leod. (PTh.S, XIX, 1913), 129-30 (William Cowper); Test. Leod. (PTh.S, 

XXVII, 1930), 331-32 (Janet Cowper). 

See Keith Wrightson, English Society, 1560-1660 (1982), p.190; M. Spufford, “The 

Schooling of the Peasantry in Cambridgeshire, 1575-1700’, Agricultural History 

Review, XVIII (1970), 121n.; Lawrence Stone, ‘Social Mobility in England’, Past 

and Present, XXXIII (1966), 44-45; A.D. Dyer, The City of Worcester in the 

Sixteenth Century (Leicester, 1973), pp.248-49. Strangely, Richard Booth was 

unable to write, but presumably had the ability to master the account books and 

order books relating to his business. 
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leading families are helpful pointers to a man’s status in the 
community. Thus, from scattered references to Richard Mathew 
we learn that his father, William Mathew, had been one of the most 
highly taxed Leeds subsidymen in 1524-25, and that Richard, like 
Henry Ambler and Thomas Casson, a juror during the enquiry into 
the Falkingham-Lindley dispute of 1560, had, like them, subscribed 
his signature on the completion of the evidence. Finally, in his 
sister's marriage with William Baines and his own obviously close 
friendship with Richard Booth and the Cassons we may perceive a 
few links in that powerful kinship network which doubtless 
embraced most, if not all, of the families at the apex of contem- 
porary Leeds society.?° 

In Tudor Leeds almost everyone was nouveau riche.3”7 Those 
longest established were the rural families of the neighbourhood, 
the Hoptons of Armley, the Marshalls and Kiullingbecks of 
Allerton, the Stables of Knowestrop and the Skeltons of Osmond- 
thorpe, possibly because of the higher mortality rates in the town, 
the superiority conferred by the ownership of a country estate and 
the frequency of primogeniture in rural areas. The inherited 
prestige enjoyed by these families ensured the representation of 
each one of them in the first Corporation of Leeds, whereas the 
only means open to the townsman to prove his worth was the 
wealth he acquired through conspicuous success in business. 

Along the few streets of the small Tudor town rich and poor 
lived cheek by jowl and on Sundays they packed the parish church. 
The family — a term which contemporaries used to include not 
only parents and children but also kinsmen and servants — was of 
necessity the strongest element within a primitive society in which 
the inadequacies of both central and local government, the absence 
of banks and the scarcity of other agencies for lending and 
borrowing greatly increased the necessity for reliance upon 
reciprocal family loyalties and obligations. John Casson, the 
steward of the lordship of Leeds, and his three surviving brothers 
with their households and numerous kin were, therefore, a 
formidable kinship group in sixteenth-century Leeds. Among 
those gathered at the bedside of the dying Thomas Casson in May 
1569 to witness the execution of his will were Henry Ambler, 


3° ‘Subsidy Roll for the Wapentake of Skyrack of the 15th Hen. VIII’, ed. J.J. 
Cartwright, YAJ, Il, 289-96; Test. Leod. (PTh.S, XIX, 1913), 13-14 (William 
Mathew); PTh.S, IX (1899), 18. See also the wills of William and Margaret 
Booth (note 30 above), Sir Robert Neville, Test. Ebor., VI, 156 and Christopher 
Walker, Jest, Leod: (PTS. XUN, 1913); 274: 

7 eb. yet, p22. 
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Richard Simpson, Richard Cowper, John Killingbeck and 
Thomas’s younger brother, William, father of the future corpor- 
ator, Samuel Casson.?° The marriage of one of Thomas’s daughters 
to Edward Calbeck had enabled the Cassons to penetrate also the 
interesting circle of the friends of William and Richard Cowper 
which included James Sykes, father of the Catholic martyr 
Edmund Sykes and grandfather of Richard Sykes, the future 
Alderman. ?? 

These leading clothier families, who thus fitfully emerge out of 
obscurity, competed for membership of the leet jury and for the 
modest civic offices which were the only ones available to them 
until the granting of the first charter of incorporation. To their 
advantage, the attainder of Sir John Neville for his part in the 
Northern Rebellion of 1569 and the consequent forfeiture of his 
estates to the Crown removed the one family whose power and 
proximity could have inhibited the development of the town. The 
nettle was grasped by a consortium of Leeds men headed by John 
Cowper and Adam Baynes, whose eventual acquisition of the 
Hunslet estate assured the freedom of the town from future 
interference.*° Perhaps this independence combined with the 
absence of any meaningful civic duties may help to account for the 
rapid progress made by the Leeds mercantile community during 
the last quarter of the sixteenth century. Not that the town lacked 
powerful neighbours. By the early seventeenth century, with the 
estates of the earl of Cumberland in Gipton, Sir John Savile in 
Headingley, Sir Henry Savile in Scott Hall and Sir Arthur Ingram 
at Temple Newsam, there was a strong magnate presence beyond 
its northern and eastern boundaries; but by this time the import- 
ance of the West Riding clothing interest as a political pressure 
group was forcing contenders for the county parliamentary seats to 
ingratiate themselves with the small freeholders of the clothing 
towns. Sir John Savile was reported to have ‘painted himself as a 
martyr’ for the greater clothiers,+’ whilst his rival, Sir Thomas 


38 Borthwick, Prob. Reg. XVIII, fol.150. 

39 The Rev. George Bradley and Allister Lonsdale, “The Venerable Edmund Sykes 
of Leeds, Priest and Martyr’, PTh.S, LIII (1971), 167-70. 

4° Edward Parsons, The Civil, Ecclesiastical, Literary, Commercial and Mercantile 
History of Leeds, 2 vols (1834), I, 173-74. John Cowper’s grandfather, also named 
John, had been the principal tenant of the Nevilles in Hunslet, to whom he paid 
an annual rent of about £46, PRO, LR2/230/52-s59. Cf. Peter Clark, ed., Country 
Towns in Pre-Industrial England (Leicester, 1981), pp.8-9. 

4" Letter from Samuel Casson to Sir Thomas Wentworth, dated 12 Dec. 1620, 
quoted in John I. Gruenfelder, “Yorkshire Borough Elections, 1603-1640’, YAJ, 
XLIX (1977), 105-11. 
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Wentworth, ‘for reasons of self-interest’, championed the cause of 
the smaller tradesmen.** But as the composition of the first Leeds 
Corporation clearly reveals, power in the town resided unequivo- 
cally with its leading inhabitants. The highest municipal office, the 
aldermanship, although it was occupied briefly by Sir John Savile, 
was never held by either of the two gentry members — Ralph 
Hopton had, in any case, retired from the Corporation by 1628, 
and the evidence suggests that Seth Skelton did not identify himself 
closely with the work of his colleagues. 


In a society so stratified it is not surprising that although there was 
probably a degree of mutual understanding between the surround- 
ing lesser gentry and the leading townsmen of Tudor Leeds, the 
social gulf between those who were of gentle birth and those who 
were not was hard to bridge save, occasionally, by the power of 
money. Richard Booth, for example, married Anne Lindley, 
daughter of Christopher Lindley of Leathley, through whom he 
eventually acquired a large freehold estate in Leeds.*? Henry 
Ambler’s first wife was a daughter of John Gascoigne of Lasing- 
croft, and William Cowper was able to arrange a marriage between 
his son, John, and Frances, daughter of Gilbert Legh of Middle- 
ton.44 Perhaps this alliance enabled the Cowpers to acquire an 
estate in Knowestrop, where the family was still living in 1626 
when William’s great-grandson became a member of the first 
Corporation of Leeds and one of the chief parties to the purchase of 
the former Neville estate in Hunslet. 

By the early seventeenth century, although Sir John Ferne’s view 
that ‘Merchaundizinge is no competent or seemelye trade of lyfe for 
a pentleman’*> still held good, at least-.as regards the Suialler 
provincial towns, relations between the leading families of Leeds 
and the local gentry seem to have become easier. This was partly, 
no doubt, because the former were beginning to gain a reputation 
not only for their buccaneering methods of trading, but as men of 
real substance. Several Leeds merchants, for example, including 
Ralph Cooke, John Harrison, Joseph Hillary, Francis Jackson and 
Richard Sykes, were among those whom the government of 
Charles I forced to compound for their fines in distraint of 


47S. P. Salt, ‘Sir Thomas Wentworth and the Parliamentary Representation of 
Yorkshire’, Nforthern] H[istory], XVI (1980), 142-43. 

43° Test. Leod. (PTh.S, MXVIE 1030), 118-19: (Lindley): 

44 ibid., pp.337-38 (Ambler); Leeds Parish Church Registers, I, In., 10 and n. 

45 Sir John Ferne, The Blazon of Gentrie (1586), quoted in J. T. Cliffe, The Yorkshire 
Gentry from the Reformation to the Civil War (1969), p.19. 
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knighthood. Since the fine paid by Richard Sykes was one of the 
highest in the county he may be assumed to have been equal if not 
superior in wealth to many a country gentleman.*® Others, like 
Thomas Metcalfe and Walter Laycock, held offices which brought 
them notoriety beyond the confines of their town, while, to the 
chagrin of Sir Henry Savile whom he replaced, John Harrison was 
commissioned as one of the collectors for the West Riding of the 
so-called Privy Seal Loan of 1626.47 Intermarriage was still 
comparatively rare, but a distinction must be made between 
families like the Killingbecks and Marshalls of Allerton and the 
Hodgsons of Beeston, who, by this time, had probably acquired 
the right to bear arms, and the leading merchants of the Corpor- 
ation whose use of the style ‘gentleman’ was accorded them by 
virtue of the important municipal offices they held. The former 
were indeed beginning to contract marriage alliances with gentry 
families: Edward Killingbeck’s son, Thomas, with a daughter of 
Anthony Meynell, Esq., of North Kilvington*® and William 
Marshall’s daughter with Henry Skelton;#? whilst John Hodgson 
was himself married to a sister of a fellow lawyer, Sir George 
Radcliffe.°° By contrast, the mercantile families, as we shall see, 
probably preferred to marry within their own ranks, although four 
members of the Corporation, Joseph Hillary, Richard Sykes, 
William Busfield and Walter Laycock, either personally or through 
their trustees, sought marriages for their children with the local 
gentry. However, in view of the importance of status and degree 
among the gentry it is unlikely that even the lesser gentry regarded 
the townsmen of Leeds, however prosperous, as in any important 
sense their equals. Sir Henry Savile wrote disparagingly about John 
Harrison to his friend Sir Thomas Wentworth, and the same writer 
also poured scorn on his ‘Neighbour Corporation of Leedes... 
[for] obtrudinge theyre new devysses to the oppression of such as 
are under thyr base subiection’.*' In Worcester the same limited 
impact of urban families on rural upper-class life has been 


4° W. Paley Baildon, ‘Compositions for not taking Knighthood at the Coronation 
of Charles I’, Y/orkshire] A[rchaeological] Sfociety] R[ecord] S[eries], LXI (1920), 


GZ. 

47 The Wentworth Papers, ed. J. P. Cooper (Camden Society, 4th ser., XII, 1973), 
250-51; A[cts of the] P[rivy] C[ouncil of England], March 1625—May 1626, p.424. 

48 For the Meynell family, see Cliffe, pp.226, 230, 375-76. 

49 Borthwick, Prob. Reg. LIV, fol.49 (Marshall). 

5° T. D. Whitaker, The Life and Original Correspondence of Sir George Radcliffe (1810), 
assim. 

a oe Papers, pp.311-12. Cf. Philip Styles, “The Corporation of Warwick, 
1660-18357, Birmingham Archaeological Society Transactions, LIX (1935), 21 
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attributed to the very even distribution of the clothing industry 
over a large group of tradesmen; a phenomenon we have already 
observed in Leeds. As in Worcester, so in Leeds the oligarchs of 
1626 were only just wealthy enough to make the grade.** Even 
Richard Sykes, the richest man of his day in Leeds, although he 
made an advantageous marriage for his son, Henry, with a 
daughter of Sir John Wood, had no personal ambition to end his life 
as a country gentleman, but died in his burgage house in Briggate. 

Nevertheless, there is no doubt about the impulse in the 
mercantile community of Leeds at the end of the sixteenth century, 
exuberant and vital as it displayed itself in the fight for important 
privileges for the town, of which the charter of incorporation was 
the latest and greatest of its triumphs. True, the aggressively 
non-conformist trading practices adopted by the merchants of 
Leeds spread alarm and indignation among their competitors, but 
these sentiments were surely not unmixed with admiration for their 
success in wresting the monopoly of northern business from the 
merchants of London.°»? 

The failure of a number of the old Tudor families to maintain 
their position of leadership into the seventeenth century will come 
as no surprise to students of urban history: the extinction of 
families through failure of heirs; the early death of the head of a 
firm, forcing the realisation and distribution of his assets among his 
dependants; inheritance by an incompetent heir — a disaster which 
most businessmen did their utmost to avoid — or the dissolution of 
a business ‘into farms and fields, crops and stock’, like that of 
Thomas Prestwood of Exeter whose son, ‘beginning where his 
father left, did not much follow the trade of merchandise in which 
also he was trained up, but lived as a gentleman by his lands’. These 
were the main reasons for the disappearance of families in this 
period, and for the constant infusion of new blood by which urban 
communities were revitalised.** 


>* Dyer, pp.187-88. 

53 e.g. see H. Heaton, The Yorkshire Woollen and Worsted Industries (Oxford, 1920), 
pp.54-55; R. G. Wilson, Gentlemen Merchants: the Merchant Community in Leeds, 
1700-1830 (Manchester, 1971), pp.10-13. There does not appear to have been any 
danger, at least by this time, that outsiders would gain control of the town’s 
trade, as had happened at Droitwich, for example, where the inhabitants sought 
incorporation in defence of their liberties against non-resident investors who had 
gained control of much of the town’s salt and cloth industries, and threatened to 
‘overrun the borough’s self-governing position’, Robert Tittler, ‘The 
Incorporation of Boroughs, 1540-1558’, History, LXII (1977), 26-27. 

‘4 W.G. Hoskins, ‘The Elizabethan Merchants of Exeter’ in S. T. Bindoff and J. 
Hurstfield, eds, Elizabethan Government and Society: Essays presented to Sir John 
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With the achievement of corporate independence in 1626 we 
encounter the first officially appointed group of civic leaders. 
Because of the paucity of other sources a study of these twenty-nine 
families must again rely heavily upon testamentary evidence 
which, however, can be used not only to throw light on a man’s 
family background and the inheritance which gave him a start in 
life, but also to explain something of his own priorities, and of his 
attitude towards his family, his friends and his poorer neighbours. 
The most regrettable gap in the surviving source material for this 
period is the complete absence of business records and our 
consequent nescience of the enterprises which brought wealth to 
men like John Harrison and Richard Sykes. 

As to the origins of the first corporators, the old parish yeoman 
families, as we have seen, were well represented, and so was the 
Tudor urban élite, whose descendants included Samuel Casson, 
George Killingbeck, Francis and John Jackson, Richard Sykes and 
Edward Calbeck’s grandson, Abraham Jenkinson; whereas an 
infusion of new blood from the sons of West Riding yeoman 
families like the Wades of Halifax, the Watkinsons of Ilkley and the 
Hillarys of Calverley provided a dynamic element in the leadership. 
In short, it was, as might be expected, from the yeomanry of the 
countryside and the ‘better sort’ of townsmen that the first Leeds 
Corporation was recruited.*> Finally, there is the possibility that a 
few members of lower chamber (the Assistants) could have owed 
their inclusion in the Corporation to family influence: Peter Jackson 
and James Sykes, for example, the former a brother-in-law of 
Richard Sykes*° and the latter almost certainly a relative, although 
he cannot now be positively identified. Ralph Cooke probably 
came to the fore as a reliable supporter of his uncle, Alexander 
Cooke, the Puritan vicar of Leeds, for he was appointed to both of 
the influential statutory bodies which originated in the ferment 
stirred up by that fanatical and contumacious cleric, the body of 
trustees of the advowson of Leeds parish church, appointed in 
1617, and the Committee for Pious Uses, which was established 
two years later. Indeed, Cooke might also have been yet another 
protégé of Richard Sykes, whose membership of the trust — a 

Neale (1961), pp.175-76, 185-86; Dyer, pp.185—86, 226; J. 1. Kermode, ‘Urban 

Decline? The Flight from Office im Late Medieval York’, Ec.Hik, 2nd ser., 

XXXV (1982), 179-08; John T. Evans, “The Decline of Oligarchy in 


Seventeenth-Century Norwich’, Journal of British Studies, XIV (1974), 58-59; 
F. F. Foster, The Politics of Stability: a Portrait of Elizabethan London (1977), p.156; 
Platt, pp.97-99. 

°° Wrightson, p.30. 

‘© Borthwick, Prob. Reg. XL, fol.596 (Jackson). 
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body composed almost exclusively of supporters of the vicar — 
reveals that, unlike the great majority of the most powerful 
members of the Corporation, the Principal Burgesses, his 
sympathies, at least, lay with the Puritan cause. *’ 

The charter of incorporation had provided for a corporate body 
comprising an upper chamber of ten Principal Burgesses, who 
were annually to elect one of their number to serve as Alderman, 
and a lower chamber of twenty Assistants.°* The three vacancies in 
the upper chamber which occurred between 1626 and 1643, when 
the Corporation was suspended for three years, were filled by the 
Principal Burgesses, in accordance with the powers conferred upon 
them by the charter, by promoting Benjamin Wade, Francis 
Jackson and Ralph Croft from the lower chamber.*? These three, 
together with John Harrison, Richard Sykes, Joseph Hillary and 
Thomas Metcalfe, representing the mercantile interest, were the 
big wheels within the Corporation, for whom the lawyers, Samuel 
Casson, Robert Benson and John Hodgson, with their expertise 
and London connections, provided authoritative support. 

There were, of course, many ties of marriage, friendship, 
commercial interest and, perhaps, of clientage linking the Principal 


57 GC. F. Forster, “Parson. and: People: Troublesiat Beeds Parish. ‘Church’, 
University of Leeds Review, VII (1961), 243-48; Whitaker, Loidis and Elmete, p.27; 
Old Leeds Charities: the First and Second Decree of the Committee of Pious Uses in 
Leedes, 1620-1661 (Leeds, 1926), p.14. Ralph Cooke’s father (also named Ralph), 
brother of Alexander and Robert Cooke, died in 1591, Leeds Parish Church 
Registers, 1, 303, 390; thus the information given in the first Decree, namely that 
the individual appointee to the Committee of Pious Uses in 1620 was Alexander 
Cooke’s brother, is incorrect. See also Leeds Parish Church Registers, Ill, 391. 

‘> The original charter appears to have been lost, but in the L[eeds] Cfity] 
A[rchives] there is an inspeximus (LCA, GA/Z); also Thomas Wilson’s copy 
(LCA, DB204/2). In James Wardell, The Municipal History of the Borough of Leeds 
(1846), Appendix VII, is the translation he is said to have made from an 
uncertified office copy of the enrolment in the PRO. A. Hamilton Thompson, 
‘The Charters of Leeds’, Proceedings of the Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society, | 
(1925), 151; Cfalendar of] S[tate] P[apers] D[omestic], 1625-1626, p.171. 

°? Ralph Croft, the last member of the original Corporation elected to serve as 
alderman, would have ended his term of office at Michaelmas 1643, a turbulent 
year in which the town was reduced to desolation by bombardment and capture 
by both sides, and by a severe outbreak of the plague which began in the 
following year, see Heaton, pp.209-14, 228; Chapters in the History of Yorkshire, 
ed. J. J. Cartwright (1872), p.216 and n.; P.R. Newman, ‘The Defeat of John 
Belasyse: Civil War in Yorkshire, January-April 1644’, YAJ, LII (1980), 123-33; 
J. W. Clay, ‘The Gentry of Yorkshire at the Time of the Civil War’, YAJ, XXIII 
(1915), 392-93; Leeds Parish Church Registers, ed G. D. Lumb, III (PTh.S, VII, 
1897), 194. In 1645 a special commission was appointed to enquire into the 
charter of 1626 but the record of its proceedings was found by Wardell to be 
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Burgesses with the Assistants. The presence in the lower chamber 
of several merchants, mercers and chapmen suggests, as might 
indeed be expected, that there, too, the clothing interest was 
paramount. But although far less powerful than the Burgesses, 
several of the Assistants were their equals in wealth.°° 

What, then, were the advantages conferred by their families on 
the future civic leaders of Leeds? In some ways the most fortunate 
young men in the group were those who inherited landed estates, 
however modest: Ralph Hopton, for example, heir to his family’s 
ancestral lands in Armley, Wortley and Mirfield, or William Stable 
and John Cowper with their customary acres in the fertile fields of 
Knowestrop. William Marshall inherited the Upper House and 
estate in Moor Allerton on the death of his father in 1614°! and his 
neighbour Edward Killingbeck’s lands included part of Mean- 
woodside and much of Chapel Allerton.°? Anthony Wade of 
Kingcross near Halifax devised New Grange, Headingley, which 
he had purchased from his brother-in-law, Isaac Foxcroft, to his 
eldest son, Benjamin,®? and Henry Watkinson came to Leeds from 
Ilkley endowed with property in Settle which enabled him to set up 
in business as a merchant and marry into one of the leading 
merchant families.°4 

Less prestigious but nevertheless highly prized were the freehold 
burgages in Briggate and elsewhere. Walter Laycock, whose name 
has been transmitted to us through an error in transcription as 
‘Haycocke’, came of a family of prosperous sheep farmers living in 
Pool-in-Wharfedale, possibly on land which had formerly 
belonged to Arthington Nunnery, whence his grandfather, John 
Laycock, had migrated to Leeds.°> Walter carried on the family 
business from a shop fronting onto Briggate, while living with his 
family in the burgage house to the rear, with its hall, great parlour, 


©° PTh.S, Il (1891), 75-83. 

°' Borthwick, Prob. Reg. XXXIII, fol.148 (Thomas Marshall). 

©? Borthwick, Prob. Reg. XXXVII, fols 481v.-82 (Thomas Killingbeck); Borth- 
wick, Orig. Wills, March 1648/9 (Edward Killingbeck). Thomas Killingbeck and 
Thomas Marshall had been parties to the purchase of the manor of Chapel 
Allerton in 1601, LCA, GA/C/36. 

°3 Borthwick, Prob. Reg. XXXIV, fols 282-86 (Anthony Wade). 

“4 Borthwick, Prob. Reg. XX XI, fol.496 (Henry Watkinson, snr). 

°S The Visitation of the County of York, begun in A.D. 1665 and finished A.D. 1660 by 
William Dugdale, esqr, Norroy King of Arms, ed. Robert Davies (Surtees Society, 
XXXVI, 1859), 156; Leeds Parish Church Registers, ed. G. D. Lumb, II, 1612-1639 
(PTh.S, Ul, 1895), 17n; Borthwick, Prob. Reg. XXIV, fol.g9 (Martin Laycock). 
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kitchen and chambers above.°° Although these burgage houses 
failed to impress the two Londoners who described them in 1628,°7 
in the few known facts about the Laycocks of Leeds, the marriage 
of Walter’s sister with Edward Fairfax, Esq., for example, which 
could not have been achieved without the inducement of a sizeable 
marriage portion, and Walter’s ability to raise the considerable sum 
required to purchase the farm of the aulnage collection for the 
Northern Counties of England,°®* there is a hint of greater affluence 
than is suggested by their apparently modest standard of living; an 
observation which might apply equally to John Harrison, whose 
inheritance comprised his father’s house in Pawdmire and a few 
closes in the Mainriding, and Richard Sykes, who, as a younger 
son, did not inherit the family property until after the death of his 
elder brother. 

Under the heading of bequeathable chattels nothing was more 
acceptable to an heir than a valuable farm. In this respect, therefore, 
Thomas Metcalfe must be accounted singularly fortunate, for he 
received from his father, John Metcalfe, a bequest of the unexpired 
term of a lease of the bailiwick of Leeds. Although a younger son, 
the profits accruing from the office were such as to enable Thomas 
eventually to obtain the farm of the West Riding aulnage collection 
and to enjoy a widely acknowledged reputation as a man of great 
estate.°? Sadly, the wills of this period are generally uninformative 
on the subject of house furnishings, but we may be sure that the 
‘better sort’, at least, among the inhabitants of Leeds were enjoying 
the higher standards of comfort declared by William Harrison to 
have percolated through to the middle classes during the course of 
the sixteenth century. Gone were the days when men and women 
lay ‘on rough mats covered a with a sheet under coverlets made 
of dagswain or hap-harlots... and a good round log under their 
heads instead of a bolster or pillow’.7° The heirlooms which 
William Marshall inherited under the terms of his grandfather’s 


°° Borthwick, Prob. Reg. XLII, fols 331-32 (Walter Laycock). The only surviving 
Leeds inventory for this period provides details of John Pawson’s house in 
Kirkgate, C. B. Norcliffe, “The Pawson Inventory and Pedigree’, PTh.S, IV 
(1895), 163-68. 
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London”’’, NH, X (1975), 135-39. 
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Heaton (pp.177-78). 
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will, an iron range and brewing vat, a great chest, two counter 
tables and a little presser, were, it is true, strictly functional, but 
Edward Killingbeck’s mother left him the clock standing in the 
chamber of her house in Allerton, while to her son-in-law, Francis 
Jackson, she bequeathed a four-poster bed with its valance, curtains 
and furnishings.’* John Harrison’s father, as we know, adopted the 
not uncommon practice of designating the wainscot, window- 
glass, locks, keys and doors of his house as heirlooms in order to 
prevent despoliation of the property during the minority of his 
heir.7* Anthony Wade estimated the value of the household effects 
in his houses at Newton Wallis and Ledston at £1,000, the sum 
which Benjamin was to pay his younger brother if he wished to 
redeem then, 77 

Of all household possessions, however, the most highly prized 
was plate. Many families treasured a few silver spoons but only the 
comparatively affluent possessed anything of greater significance. 
Henry Watkinson’s father, as one such, was able to bequeath to 
each of his six children a piece from his collection, but directed that 
the boys were to have precedence over the girls in making their 
choice. The plate which William Marshall’s mother had at her 
disposal she bequeathed to his younger brother, Thomas, whose 
legacy included a gilt salt-cellar and bowl, six of the best silver 
spoons, a silver bowl and great charger with ‘pastie plate’.”4 

These well-to-do parents could further assist their children in a 
variety of ways — for example, by advancing substantial interest- 
free loans to set them up in business, or by paying for further 
education to enable them to qualify for one of the professions. 
Apart from the lawyers only two of the original corporators, 
Benjamin Wade and George Killingbeck, are known to have had a 
university education;’*> but though schooling was expensive we 
may suppose, since most of their signatures are extant, that the 
other corporators attained at least the standard of education 
required for the complex business of merchanting. 

But the family, always vulnerable to catastrophe, whether from 
civil strife, economic depression or natural disaster, was also 


7" Borthwick, Prob. Reg. XXX, fol.526v. (William Marshall); Prob. Reg. XLI, 
fol.rgv. (Anne Killingbeck). 
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continually engaged in the search for security by expanding ‘the 
network of relations’ from whom its members could legitimately 
claim assistance. For this reason marriage — that ‘institutional 
device to ensure the perpetuation of the family and its property’ — 
was one of the most important elements in family policy,”° and 
within the propertied classes was arranged ‘with a strict eye to 
property, money and breeding’. An unworthy marriage was not 
only a lost opportunity but also tarnished the honour of a family, 
and in their efforts to provide for the ‘better advancement and 
preferment’ of their daughters in marriage fathers frequently 
encumbered their estates with large sums set apart for the purpose. 
Nothing was more advantageous to the career of a pushing young 
immigrant with funds at his disposal than a marriage alliance with 
one of the town’s leading families. Henry Watkinson’s marriage 
with Bridget Lodge, Benjamin Wade’s with Judith Shann or 
William Busfield’s with Elizabeth Metcalfe, for example, seem 
eminently suitable in retrospect, but were doubtless preceded by 
much hard bargaining. Where the identity of the wife can be 
established, fourteen out of a total of twenty-one came from within 
the ranks of the leading families of the parish, and of these, six were 
the sisters of future corporators. 

It may be said, therefore, that the civic élite of 1626 had enjoyed 
the advantages of a reasonably well-to-do family background, 
although the provisions made for each individual varied according 
to the family’s environment, occupation and influence. By 1626 
these men were at the height of their powers and jubilant over the 
unprecedented opportunities afforded them by the charter for 
controlling the destiny of their town. The power to do so, 
however, resided in the upper chamber of the Corporation; in that 
exclusive body of ten Principal Burgesses in which the mercantile 
interest was paramount. 7’ 


7° Lawrence Stone, The Crisis of the Aristocracy (Oxford, 1965), p.613; M. Slater, 
‘The Weightiest Business: Marriage in an Upper Gentry Family in Seventeenth- 
Century England’, Past and Present, LX XII (1976), 31-32. A feature common to 
pre-industrial urban communities was nepotism ‘in all kinds of personal and 
professional choices’, Foster, pp.152-53. Peter Clark, ‘The Civic Leaders of 
Gloucester, 1580-1700’, in The Transformation of English Provincial Towns, 
1600-1800 (1984), pp.316—-17. 

77 For a more detailed study of the Principal Burgesses see Joan W. Kirby, “A Leeds 
Elite: the Principal Burgesses of the First Leeds Corporation’, NH, XX (1984), 
pp.89-107. Within the Corporation there was undoubtedly inequality of fortune 
which probably also meant inequality of influence at the council board, see W. T. 
MacCaffrey, Exeter, 1540-1640: the Growth of an English County Town (1958), 


pp.251-52. 
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In their priorities and preoccupations the new rulers of Leeds 
closely resembled their forbears: provision for retirement, the 
security of the family business and the continuation of the 
honourable estate of the family; these were the matters which, as 
revealed in their wills, most occupied their thoughts and dictated 
their actions. 

In an age when rudimentary medicine gave little protection 
against painful and disabling sickness the problem of enforced 
retirement must have haunted the great majority of people. John 
Harrison, for example, was bedridden for several years before he 
died; and in his will, made four years before his death in 1645, the 
ailing Richard Sykes besought the vicar of Leeds and other 
ministers to visit his sick-bed and to solace his ‘distressed soule’.7® 

Richard Sykes’s perturbation of spirit cannot have arisen through 
anxiety over the provision he had made for his family, although the 
dubious means he had employed in furthering the interests of his 
children might well have given him cause for eschatological 
reflection.”? In educating one of his younger sons for the Sacred 
Ministry, however, Richard was merely one of many wealthy 
townsmen who were beginning to appreciate the advantages of 
having at least one member of the family in the Church, the Law or 
in Medicine. The practice was slow to make headway in Leeds, 
partly, no doubt, because so many of the leading men were 
childless, but William Stable also had a son in the Church, while 
John Hodgson’s son followed family tradition by training for the 
Law and Henry Watkinson’s son, also named Henry, qualified as a 
Doctor of Laws in 1659 and later became Chancellor of York.®° In 
general, however, members of the group favoured an education 
commensurate with the requirements of the family business, 
followed by a period of apprenticeship. John Jackson, for example, 
who held a licence to sell wine from the shop attached to his 
half-burgage, directed that his eldest son must have first served his 
apprenticeship before taking possession of the property.*! 

Not surprisingly, there are few references to the education of 
daughters. Henry Watkinson did indeed provide for the education 
of his daughters, but it was to his sons alone that he bequeathed his 
books.*? For most girls, service in a household of good standing, 


78 Borthwick, Orig. Wills, Aug. 1645. 

79 Whitaker, Loidis and Elmete, p.342. 

8° Alumni Cantabrigienses, Il, 384; 1V, 140, 195, 347. 

8! G. D. Lumb, ‘The Old Hall, Wade Lane, Leeds, and the Jackson Family’, PTh.S, 
XXVI (1924), 13-14. 

82 Borthwick, Orig. Wills, Dec. 1638. 
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where they could be disciplined by those outside the family circle, 
was regarded as adequate preparation for adult life; and Benjamin 
Wade, a close friend and executor of Edward Killingbeck, doubt- 
less fulfilled an obligation of friendship by taking one of Edward’s 
young daughters into his service after the death of her father. To 
provide his daughters with portions which would attract suitable 
husbands, however, Killingbeck had created a trust which seriously 
encumbered his estate for the next seven years.*3 
The acquisition of land was often for the purpose of providing 
younger sons ‘if not with a springboard for social advance, at least 
with a safety net against social descent’. Richard Sykes increased his 
own modest inheritance by the accumulation of property in Leeds, 
Dewsbury and Kirkheaton; and on the marriage of his eldest son, 
Henry, with Sir John Wood’s daughter, Mary, he acquired Hunslet 
Hall and a portion of the former Neville estate in Hunslet and 
Liversedge. These estates, together with his two-ninth shares in the 
manor of Leeds and his investments in mills and impropriated 
rectories and tithes, Richard carefully apportioned among his three 
surviving younger sons. The Hunslet Hall estate was to be the seat 
of the senior branch of the family, but Richard neither desired nor 
thought it necessary to ensure the eventual reversion of all his lands 
to the main line, but provided each of his younger sons with settled 
estates.°* By contrast, Ralph Croft appears to have had so little 
confidence in the abilities of his son that, after providing him with 
an annuity, he left the bulk of his property to the children of his 
daughter, Mary, whose husband, Joseph Preston, was the eldest 
son of the Assistant, Christopher Preston. *5 
Having no children, Thomas Metcalfe was nevertheless intent 
upon concentrating his resources to ensure the continued strength 
of the family business. By his will, dated 22 April 1648, he devised 
and bequeathed all his property, including his interest in the 
bailiwick of Leeds, the manorial corn-mills and the farm of the 
West Riding aulnage collection to his elder brother, John, though 
with precise instructions as to its descent. But John, too, remained 
childless, and a year or two later Thomas, by then ailing and near to 
death, decided (or was persuaded) to make a second will, this time 
°3 Borthwick, Orig. Wills, Sept. 1645 (George Killingbeck); Orig. Wills, March 
1648/9 (Edward Killingbeck); Y/orkshire] Royalist] C[omposition] P[apers], ed. 
J. W. Clay, Hl (YASRS, XX, 1896), 20-21. Leeds fathers seem usually to have 
given their daughters some hope of freedom of choice by refraining from 
attaching strings to the portions allotted to them. 
°4 Record Commission, Calendar of Proceedings in Chancery, Elizabeth I, 3 vols 
(1827-32), pp.222—23; Borthwick, Orig. Wills, Aug. 1645 (Richard Sykes). 
85 PRO, Prob. 11/260, fol.25. 
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in favour of his younger brother, Christopher, and his sons. The 
ensuing protracted legal battle in which the two brothers contested 
the will ended, surprisingly, with a verdict in favour of the earlier 
document. John Metcalfe probably outlived his two young 
nephews, however, for the family soon suffered the not 
uncommon fate of extinction through failure of heirs. *° 

A similar fate awaited the family of Thomas Metcalfe’s brother- 
in-law and fellow burgess, Joseph Hillary, who therefore devoted 
his fortune to the settlement of charities. He directed that the sale of 
his estate should be used to establish a number of charitable trusts, 
including one for the support of the church and school in his native 
Calverley. Like most of his contemporaries, Joseph was at pains to 
ensure that his material and monetary bequests to the poor should 
not fall into undeserving hands. Recipients were to be not only 
poor but, preferably, also aged, crippled or ‘decayed’ and therefore 
no longer able to work.*” Both Joseph Hillary and Samuel Casson 
bequeathed money to provide clothing (hose and shoes, shirts, 
gowns, smocks and coats) for the poor;** and John Hargrave’s 
bequest of wheels and cards for the ‘New House which is in 
buyldinge att the towne end leadeinge to Chappelltown for the 
poore’, would ensure that the inmates would be suitably 
occupied.*? With very few exceptions, however, the charitable 
bequests made by those members of the Corporation whose wills 
have survived are unimpressive.?° Most testators bequeathed small 
sums to the clergy, the vicar of Leeds and the ministers of the new 
church of St John and of the eight outlying chapels, possibly for the 
preaching of funeral sermons, but only John Harrison and 
Benjamin Wade established permanent provision for the main- 
tenance of the ministers of St John’s church and Headingley chapel 
respectively.°’ Indeed, among the benefactors of Leeds John 
Harrison is, deservedly, by far the best known, but his benefactions 


86 PRO, Prob. 11/213, fols 208-9; Prob. 11/216, fols 405-06; Prob. 11/220, fol.292; 
Prop, 6/522 CRAno: 

87 PRO, Prob. 11/283, fols 115-17. 

8 Borthwick, Orig. Wills, Oct. 1643 (Samuel Casson). 

89 Borthwick, Orig. Wills, March 1641/2. This was the House of Correction. 

9° Dr Claire Cross, to whom the author is indebted for valued help, has pointed out, 
however, that the evidence of wills is not necessarily proof of indifference to the 
poor, because Protestant preachers frequently exhorted their congregations to 
engage in works of charity during their lifetimes, “The Development of 
Protestantism in Leeds and Hull, 1520-1640: the Evidence of Wills’, NH, XVIII 
(1982), 230-38. 

°' Benjamin Wade’s will has not survived at York, but his bequest is recorded by 
Thoresby, Ducatus, p.56, and in ‘Notes on Leeds Chapels’, PTh.S, XXVI, 164. 
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appear to have excited the envy rather than the gratitude of many of 
his contemporaries, and a time came when he stood in dire need of 
friends. 

That friendship was of crucial importance in the lives of ordinary 
people is attested by the innumerable expressions of affection and 
bequests of commemorative gold rings to be found in contem- 
porary wills. Friends, however, were by no means always chosen 
because of their compatability, but for their willingness to exert 
themselves, on a reciprocal basis, to advance the family’s interests. 
Perhaps the greatest service which friends could render was the 
protection of the interests of widows and under-age fatherless 
children. One testator, determined to ensure that his trustees 
should be constantly reminded of their duty, directed that the rings 
he bequeathed to Seth Skelton and George Killingbeck should have 
the words ESTO FIDUS. engraved on the outside.?* Edward 
Killingbeck confided to his trustees the important task of obtaining 
the wardship of his eldest son, and Henry Watkinson committed 
his young children to the care of his wife’s family, the Lodges. 

Christopher Preston relied upon his wife, Margaret, sister of John 
Hargrave, to advance the fortunes of their five sons, of whom the 
eldest, Joseph, was nineteen at the time of his father’s death in 1639. 
Margaret was successful in persuading her brother, who had no 
surviving children, to make her his heir and sole executrix, thereby 
arousing the resentment of John’s wife, Sarah, the sister of 
Benjamin Wade, who contested the will on the ground that it was 
unsigned. In his deposition Joseph Preston’s younger brother, 
Benjamin, described how, one day in May 1641, his uncle had 
desired him to bring writing materials to his house and to re-write 
his will, making one small alteration. This Benjamin had done in a 
room behind his uncle’s shop, where he was joined, apparently 
fortuitously, by his mother and brother. After reading the docu- 
ment Hargrave expressed complete satisfaction with it but 
nevertheless failed to append his signature. The court, however, 
accepted the validity of the will, to the undoubted benefit of the 
Preston family.?? It was not to be their last stroke of good fortune. 


The Borthwick Institute does, however, possess the cause papers relating to a 
dispute over the granting of probate, Ainsty Deanery Probate Act Book, 
1668-86, fol.141; CPHs5953. For John Harrison’s will, see Whitaker, Loidis and 
Elmete, Appendix, pp.15—-19. 

°° Borthwick, Prob. Reg. XX XVII, fols 368v—71v (Mathew Cowper). See also Joel 
T. Rosenthal, ‘Heirs’ Ages and Family Succession in Yorkshire, 1399-1422’, 
YAJ, LVI (1984), 87-88. 

°3 Borthwick, Orig. Wills, March 1641/2. The cause papers are filed with the will. 
Hargrave was one of John Harrison’s trustees, Old Leeds Charities, pp.22-27. 
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As we have seen, Joseph’s father-in-law, Ralph Croft, devised his 
property to Joseph’s children, the eldest of whom, John Preston, 
was later to serve as Mayor of Leeds. 

Although the ties of kinship and friendship often transcended 
religious and political differences they were tried to the utmost by 
the Civil War. Within the Corporation the Royalist party, compris- 
ing all but two of the Principal Burgesses and at least four of the 
Assistants — there is no record of who filled the ten vacancies 
which occurred in the lower chamber before 1640 — was in the 
ascendant, whilst a minority, led by Richard Sykes, Seth Skelton 
and William Marshall, included some Parliamentarians and, 
possibly, others who remained neutral. The Corporation did not 
reflect the political alignment in the town, however, where the 
wholehearted commitment of the inhabitants to Parliament must at 
times have made the position of the Burgesses almost untenable. 
Early in 1644, for example, while the town was held down by a 
garrison established by the Royalist commander, John Belasyse, 
whose task it was to supply the Earl of Newcastle with recruits and 
horses, considerable pressure was exerted over the Burgesses to 
contribute money to the Royal cause.°* Having done so, however 
unwillingly, some, like Thomas Metcalfe and Joseph Hillary, 
deemed it prudent to retire with the Royal army after its defeat at 
Selby and the consequent re-occupation of Leeds by the Round- 
heads. Nevertheless, there is a world of difference between 
committed Royalists like Robert Benson who rode about the 
county raising funds for the king, or the unfortunate Roger 
Portington of Barnby-on-Don, who recruited a troop of horse at 
his own expense and was said to have spent £9,000 in the king’s 
service, and Joseph Hillary’s modest contribution of a single 
mounted soldier and a sum of money.”° 

The Burgesses of Leeds, for the most part, were probably timid 
collaborators, doing what they were told whilst they were living 
within range of the Royalist guns. They paid dearly for their 
delinquency, however, for they suffered the sequestration of their — 
estates and the imposition of heavy fines to be paid as the price of 
their restitution. Moreover, they were excluded from the Corpor- 


** Clifte; p-340. See also note 59 above. 

27YRCP, 1(YASRS, XV, 1803), 89, 137-40;-CH, Yorkshire, Ill, ed. Wm Page 
(1913), 419; P.G. Holiday, ‘Royalist Composition Fines and Land Sales in 
Yorkshire, 1645-1665’ (unpub. Ph.D. thesis, University of Leeds, 1966), pp.18 
and n., 64 and n., 114-15; J. W. Clay, YAJ, XXIII, 371. The Portington family 
owned a good deal of urban property in Leeds, Kirby, Manor and Borough of Leeds, 
pp.201-4, 279 and passim. 
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ation when it was re-convened in 1646 after three years in 
suspension. Henceforth that body was under the control of their 
opponents — men who had probably been waiting impatiently in 
the wings — led by the five sequestrators for the wapentake of 
Skyrack, John Dawson, Francis Allanson, John Thoresby, Martin 
Iles and the former Assistant William Marshall.°° Formerly one of 
John Harrison’s closest friends, William Marshall now ranged 
himself on the side of those who harassed and embittered the last 
years of the ‘Benefactor’s’ life, as he fought to compound for his 
estates, most of which, in any case, he had put in trust for the 
support of his charities. In an attempt to avoid sequestration 
Harrison at first succeeded in coming to an arrangement with 
Martin Iles, whereby the latter accepted a lease at half value in 
return for his silence; but this attempt at concealment was betrayed 
by one of the many informers for whom the post-war years 
provided opportunities for personal vengeance or _ personal 
advancement.?” Other friends remained loyal, however, notably 
his nephew, Thomas Dixon, and Joseph Hillary, who exerted 
themselves indefatigably on Harrison’s behalf. But in the midst of 
his own sufferings Harrison himself seems to have had little 
sympathy for the sorely-tried Roger Portington whom he harried 
unsparingly for the recovery of a debt: “Believe it I honour you,’ 
wrote Portington in 1649, ‘and no whitt at all afraid of your 
thundering threats. I intend not to cheat you, ’tis but fitting that 
you have your owne, nor shall you be long without it what shift 
soever I make for it.’ Since Portington himself faced a huge fine, it 
is not surprising that his debt to Harrison remained unpaid three 
years later when, despairingly, he wrote to protest against 
Harrison’s ‘unseemly and uncivile language’ against him.%* 
Among John Harrison’s executors was Benjamin Wade, a much 
younger man, who appears to have been held in affectionate regard 
by his contemporaries, including the two most deeply committed 
2CSPD, 1660-61, p.s03; YRCP, 1, pp:s0, 52. The corporator and: later 
sequestrator, William Marshall senior, should not be confused with his cousin, 
William Marshall junior, of the Lower House, Chapel Allerton. The latter, one of 
the original nine joint lords of the manor (City of London Record Office, R.C.E. 
Deed 67.1), held two ninth-shares by 1654 (LCA, DBr49/8). As a former 
Royalist he compounded for his estates in 1645-46 (YRCP, I, pp.155-57). He 
appears to have been an attorney, one of whose sons, Edmund, was a mercer in 
Newcastle upon Tyne (LCA, DB149/8). He died in 1662 (Leeds Parish Church 
Registers, III, 433 and n.). 
°”? Holiday, thesis, p.60; Calendar of the Proceedings of the Committee for the Advance of 
Money, 3 vols (1888), If, 1327. A certain Captain Francis Swaine laid information 


against William Busfield, George Dixon and Benjamin Wade, II, 943, 1007. 
°8 LCA, DB204/1; Whitaker, Loidis and Elmete, p.6In. 
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Royalist members of the Corporation, Edward Killingbeck and 
Robert Benson. The former died at Skipton in 1644,9? whereas 
poor Robert Benson met his end in Newgate three years later, 
shorn of his office as Clerk of the Peace for the West Riding and 
expelled from his chambers in Lincoln’s Inn, but remembering his 
‘loving friends’, Benjamin Wade and Joseph Hillary, to whom he 
confided his affairs.‘°° Finally, the three brothers-in-law, Joseph 
Hillary, Thomas Metcalfe and William Busfield, aided one another 
during the years of retribution: Hillary represented the ailing 
Thomas Metcalfe before the Committee for Compounding, whilst 
a substantial loan from Metcalfe enabled William Busfield’s son to 
redeem some of his father’s lands. *° 

In pursuing their own interests the merchants of the first 
Corporation also worked for the greater prosperity of their town, 
and it was their misfortune that their rule ended in the calamitous 
years of the Civil War which brought acute suffering to the people 
of Leeds. Despite their greater affluence they appear to have 
retained the simple tastes of their forbears, continuing to live 
within easy reach of the town centre even when, as in a few cases, 
they built themselves more commodious dwellings. At least one 
family, the Prestons, continued to thrive and to become a part of 
the elegant community of eighteenth-century gentlemen merchants 
whose way of life, as described by Dr R. G. Wilson, seems at first 
to be far removed from that of Richard Sykes and his contem- 
poraries. Yet behind the facades of the splendid houses of Mr 
Bernard Bischoff in Kirkgate, Mr Dixon in Call Lane and 
Alderman, Breary in Boar Lane. for example,:-° there were 
counting houses, warehouses and packing and dressing shops, 
either under the same roof or in the adjacent yard, so that while in 
the parlour he might enjoy, with the ladies of his family, the 
pleasures of music, dancing and polite conversation, the gentleman 
merchant, like his seventeenth-century counterpart, was ‘never far 


away from his customers and his market’. *° 


? Ducatus, p.126. 

°° Cartwright, Chapters, p.305n. Sir Edgar Stephens, The Clerks of the Counties, 
1300-1960 (1961), p.190 (but see Kirby, NH, XX (1984), p.96n.); Records of the 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn: the Black Books, 4 vols (1897-1902), I, 368, 371; PRO, 
Prob. 11/202, fol.207 (Robert Benson). 

1°! PRO, Prob. 11/216, fol.406 (Thomas Metcalfe). 

‘02 Their facades were drawn by John Cossins to decorate his map of Leeds of 
1725, Printed Maps and Plans of Leeds, 1711-1900 (PTh.S, XLVII, 1958), plate ii. 

'°3 The author is indebted to the stimulating lectures on the topography of Leeds 
given by Professor M. W. Beresford. See his forthcoming book, to be published 
by the Thoresby Society. 
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The Corporation of Leeds in 1626* 


Alderman 
Sir John Savile of Howley (1556-1630) 
Principal Burgesses 

Ralph Hopton of Armley (1583-1643), retired by 1628; marr. 
Mary Nowell of Read Hall, Lancashire 

Seth Skelton of Osmondthorpe (died c.1646); marr. Mary Ford 
of Hadley 

Robert Benson of Wakefield and Leeds (died 1647), lawyer; 
marr. (1) Susan King of Leeds (2) Eliz. Bridges of Sedgefield, 
Co Durham 

Samuel Casson of Leeds (died 1643), lawyer 

John Hodgson of New Hall, Beeston (1601-51), lawyer; marr. 
Eliz. Radcliffe 

John Harrison of Leeds (1579-1656), merchant; marr. Eliz. 
Foxcroft of Headingley 

Richard Sykes of Leeds (died 1645), merchant; marr. Eliz. 
Mawson of Leeds 

Thomas Metcalfe of Leeds (died 1650), merchant; marr. (?) 
Tomlinson 

Joseph Hillary of Calverley and Leeds (1583-1656), merchant; 
marr. (2) Margaret Killingbeck, née Metcalfe of Leeds 


Assistants | 

William Busfield possibly of York and Leeds (1578-1640), 
merchant; marr. Eliz. Metcalfe of Leeds 

Ralph Cooke of Beeston (died c. 1652) 

John Cowper of Knowestrop (1575-1647); marr. Alice Iles of 
Middleton Tyas 

Ralph Croft of Leeds (died 1655), merchant. Promoted Principal 
Burgess ¢.1640 

George Dixon of Leeds (died c.1643), mercer; marr. (2) (?) sister 
of John Harrison, snr 

John Hargrave of Leeds (died 1642), chapman; marr. Sara Wade 
of Halifax 

Francis Jackson of Leeds (1599-1648), merchant. Promoted 
Principal Burgess c.1630; marr. (1) Anne Killingbeck of 
Allerton Grange (2) Eliz. Hopton of Armley 


*For further details, see Kirby, NH, XX (1984), 105-07. 
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John Jackson of Leeds (1594-1638), merchant; marr. (2?) Susan 
Benson of Wakefield 

Peter Jackson of Kirkgate (died 1629), chapman; marr. Alice 
Mawson of Leeds 

Abraham Jenkinson of Leeds (died c.1643); marr. (2) Dorothy 
Toothall of Wakefield 

Edward Killingbeck of Allerton Grange (died 1644); marr. Isabel 
Hodgson of Chapel Allerton 

George Killingbeck of Leeds (1593-1645), probably merchant; 
marr. Margaret Metcalfe of Leeds 

Walter Laycock of Leeds (died 1643), chief aulnager of the 
Northern Counties; marr. (1) Mary Pollard of Tong (2) Eliz. 
Droning of York 

William Marshall, snr, of Moor Allerton (1590-1673); marr. (1) 
Frances Lindley of Castleford (2) Mrs Ann Gosling 

Robert -Pease of Leeds (died 1632), (¢) tanner; marr: Susan 
Pomfret of Leeds 

Christopher Preston of Leeds (died 1639), mercer; marr. 
Margaret Hargrave of Leeds 

William Stable of Knowestrop (died 1670) 

James Sykes of Leeds (died 1637) 

Benjamin Wade of New Grange, Headingley (1590-1672), 
merchant. Promoted Principal Burgess by 1628; marr. Edith 
Shann of Leeds 

Henry Watkinson (died 1639), merchant; marr. Bridget Lodge of 
Leeds 


Speculative Housing Development in the 
Suburb of Headingley, Leeds, 1838-1914 
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Houses, we may say, spring up everywhere in the outskirts of our 
great towns. A suburb, in these days, is one congeries of crude brick 
and mortar. It is the most melancholy thing in existence. Streets, 
squares, crescents, terraces, Albert villas, Victoria villas, and things of 
the same inviting character, stand up everywhere against the 
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INTRODUCTION 


The following article is based on a thesis which examined the 
process by which areas of open fields were developed into peopled 
streets in the latter half of the nineteenth century. It also considered 
to what extent the emerging local architectural profession was 
involved, both in the development process and in detailed aspects 
of speculative housing design. 

To achieve these aims, part of a suburb of Leeds was selected as a 
representative study area. This area contained housing of all types 
ranging from detached villas to small back-to-back terraces and 
was typical of suburban areas in many other towns. 

The major sources of original and unpublished information 
comprised deposited estate plans, deposited building plans, and 
some house deeds, all held by Leeds Corporation. The basic 
research method was to examine deposited plans relating to the 
study area, in order to trace the development of the existing 
housing stock, and also to carry out site visits to record buildings 
and their architectural character. The persons and _ processes 
involved were then analysed in relation to the end product.’ 


Nineteenth-Century Speculative Housing 

Architectural historians have generally ignored nineteenth-century 
speculative housing, concentrating instead upon the mansions and 
the larger detached or semi-detached villas of the period, which 


'F. Trowell, ‘Nineteenth-Century Speculative Housing in Leeds: with special 
reference to the suburb of Headingley, 1838-1914’, 3 vols (unpublished D.Phil. 
thesis, University of York, 1982) (hereafter Trowell). 
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were usually built for owner-occupation and designed by well 
known local architects. Other researchers have studied speculative 
housing but from an economic, social or public health viewpoint. 
Even when the subject has come within the scope of existing 
research, much fine detail remains to be filled in concerning the 
mass of ordinary suburban housing. Houses built for speculation, 
that is in advance of the demand for them, are by far the largest 
group of any Victorian building type, and possibly they more than 
any other determine the character of Victorian cities. They are one 
of the most characteristic products of Victorian Britain and they 
remain in sufficient quantities still to be a significant element in our 
urban environment. 

The reasons why this major area of building activity has been 
largely ignored by architectural historians, despite the vast bulk of 
it, are probably twofold: first, the widely held belief that houses of 
this type were designed and erected by speculative builders using 
readily available pattern books; secondly, the difficulty in obtaining 
original source material for studying their design and construction. 
The stronger the former belief, that builders and not architects 
were responsible for the design of these houses, which therefore 
came to be regarded as buildings and not architecture, the less 
incentive has there been to find source material. 

If typical statistics for building activity are examined for an 
industrial town of the period, it can be seen that by far the greatest 
effort was put into the rapid expansion of the suburbs. The creation 
of new houses was the major preoccupation of the building 
industry in any expanding town after the middle of the last century. 
In Leeds, for example, 66 per cent of all buildings certified as 
completed and ready for occupation in 1878 were houses. This 
figure was to rise to 75 per cent later in the century.* 

It is true that other buildings could be of greater value in terms of 
capital outlay, but in sheer numbers of buildings completed the 
housing market was the largest. If the types of houses built in 
towns are examined, it will be seen that the majority after 1850 
were speculative houses, usually terraced. Once more taking Leeds 
as an example, out of 46,506 dwellings erected between 1886 and 
1914, only 4 per cent were detached or semi-detached villas. The 
remaining 96 per cent were built as rows of terraced houses in one 
form or another. Comparison with similar figures for other 


? Trowell, I, Table 14, p. 138. Drawn from Annual Reports and minutes of various 
Corporation Committees such as Building Clauses Committee, 1869-1894 and 
Plans Committee, 1904-1910. 

3 ibid., p. 139. 
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industrial towns would show that Leeds is not peculiar in the small 
number of detached houses built. What the figures do show is that 
any detailed study of Victorian speculative terraced housing in 
Leeds would also be an examination of one of the major areas of 
building activity occupying the building industry and possibly 
some of the associated professions for nearly five decades. 

If the nineteenth-century suburban housing development in 
Leeds is studied within the context of social change, it can be seen 
that by far the most building activity took place in two distinct 
stages. The first was a gradual movement into the suburbs with 
only a small number of builders involved and only a few 
regulations governing the erection of new dwellings. The second 
stage, in the second half of the century, was the mass exodus to the 
suburbs which involved the erection of by far the greatest number 
of houses built during a period of ever increasing bye-laws and 
other acts governing their construction. The question must be 
asked whether the builders involved in the first stage used empirical 
methods until the demand for social change brought about more 
legislation and made the task of building correctly to conform to 
the new regulations increasingly difficult to achieve without 
professional advice? 


Study Area 

The suburb of Headingley in Leeds was selected for several reasons. 
First, it contained a suitable mixture of existing housing; secondly, 
its housing stock had been the subject of two other research 
projects completed in recent years. One covered the whole of the 
estate development of Headingley from 1781 to 1914;* the other 
examined the changing role of the existing houses within part of it 
in the present century and made recommendations on their 
conversion for use by single young persons.* It seemed logical, 
therefore, that a study of speculative housing in Headingley might 
be beneficial in linking together these two pieces of work, the end 
result being three research projects following on one another, each 
examining the same area of housing, and each more concentrated in 
terms of the number of buildings involved but increasing in depth 
of detail. 


4 C. Treen, ‘Building and Estate Development of the Northern Out-Townships of 
Leeds, 1781-1914’ (unpub. Ph.D. thesis, University of Leeds, 1977) (hereafter 
‘Preen). 

* A. Chippindale, Housing for Single Young People: a Survey of Single Young People 
Living in Multi-Occupied Houses, Research Paper 11, Institute of Advanced 
Architectural Studies (University of York, 1976). 
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The Census Reports of 1911 show that the borough of Leeds 
contained 101,933 houses, of which over 10,000 were in Heading- 
ley. The whole of the suburb was considered too large an area of 
housing to study in sufficient depth to avoid generalities. Therefore 
the study area selected covered only more or less that part of 
Headingley used by the University of York. The position and 
boundaries of the study area can be seen in Fig. 1. 
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Figure 1. The position and boundaries of the study area, with 
major roads indicated 


The study area, measured on the 1971 Ordnance Survey map of 
Leeds, covered 265 acres and contained 3,345 dwellings. It has a fall 
from 275 feet above sea level at the extreme north to 175 feet above 
sea level at the extreme south, with the contours running approxi- 
mately west to east across the land. Therefore, when the first 
migrations to the suburb occurred, the first building plots in the 
study area were developed with large villas built on the top of a 
south facing slope on land which was north-west of the Leeds town 
centre. The new houses were not polluted by drifting mill chimney 
smoke, which tended to originate from the south and the south- 
west, because of the prevailing westerly wind. 

The study area, still largely rural, had approximately forty-five 
existing houses within its boundaries in 1831 (mainly in Headingley 
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village). The first major sale of land for an estate development to 
house those of the middle class who wished to move out of the 
town centre took place in 1837.° The result was the construction in 
1838 of Victoria Road — the first new road to be driven into the 
study area to cater specifically for villa plots. Therefore 1838 is 
taken as the starting point at which the creation of housing estates 
out of rural fields began within the study area. By 1914 the 
majority of houses now existing had been completed and approxi- 
mately 2,750 houses were in being by that date.” Some infilling 
took place in the 1930s, especially with small estates of semi- 
detached houses which were built on vacant plots of land or in the 
grounds of larger houses. These brought the total number of 
houses to approximately 3,300, but despite this, the major period 
of housing development was from 1838 to 1914. By the latter date 
most estates which had been put on the market as building land had 
been developed. 

The agricultural townships, such as Farnley, Chapel Allerton and 
Potternewton, experienced only a modest growth in population 
during the period under review. Headingley was different. Its share 
of the population of the borough remained static at around 3 per 
cent from 1801 to 1841 and from then on increased over every 
decade until 1911. The river at Kirkstall and the leases offered by 
Sir Sandford Graham were instrumental in transforming that area 
of Headingley into a textile and ironfounding centre.* In contrast, 
the village of Headingley was above and away from the nuisance of 
local industry and the Leeds and Otley turnpike road offered ease of 
access. It also boasted lower taxes than other areas of Leeds, at least 
before 1841, and after that date the existence of handsome pleasure 
grounds in the form of the newly opened Zoological and Botanical 
Gardens was an added attraction to the middle class who were 
moving from the inner township of Leeds. 

Thus the population of Headingley grew from 1,313 in 1801 to 
46,434 in 1911. It had its greatest percentage increase in the decade 
1821 to 1831 and this was followed by large percentage increases in 
1851-61 and 1881-91. The increase in the number of houses built 
followed a similar pattern, but it 1s significant that around 1,000 


® L[eeds] C[ity] A[rchives], DB/M341, ‘Plan of an estate at Headingley belonging 
to John Henry Fawcett divided up into villa-lots for sale, 1837’. 

? Trowell, I, Table 7, p. 34. The Ordnance Survey Map of 1971 shows that 3,345 
houses existed in the study area at the time of the survey; 80 per cent of these were 
erected between 1838 and 1914. 

* Treen, see pp. 66-70 and pp. 86-102 for a description of the development of 
Kirkstall and Burley during this period. 
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dwellings were built in the township between 1801 and 1851 and 
the corresponding figure rose above 8,000 in the second half of the 
century.? Headingley gradually lost its select middle-class status as 
building land became plentiful and estates of red-brick terraced 
houses began to encroach on the large stone villas of the merchants 
and bankers. The pattern of distribution of house types can be 
clearly seen today, with the larger villas of the middle class centring 
on the crown of Headingley Hill and to the north of Headingley 
village. The red-brick terraces occur in many parts of the suburb 
but are more concentrated in certain areas such as Burley and 
adjoining the in-township. In another respect Headingley was 
different from other out-townships. Back-to-backs were built there 
before 1850, red-brick terraces had begun to appear in the 1860s 
and its major expansion took place before the general trend of 
dispersal from the industrial townships. 

Estates laid out at the turn of the century were developed along 
lines formulated, and by techniques learnt, before the death of 
Queen Victoria; thus many completed houses suffered from what 
may be termed a ‘decade lag’. The start of the First World War, 
however, brought an interruption in house-building, and, when 
work resumed, new attitudes and changes in housing tenure, 
building materials and house types became apparent. 


House Types 

The term ‘house’ requires some further clarification in relation to 
statistics of house-building in Leeds. Detached and semi-detached 
houses were usually described as ‘villas’ in statistics and reports 
prepared by various committees of the Corporation, and although 
the size of the villa was not indicated, its type as either a detached or 
semi-detached dwelling was noted.’° The rather vague term 
‘mansion’ was not used when describing detached villas even if 
they clearly qualified for this title. Similarly, the statistics did not 
refer to terraced houses but always to ‘through houses’ or 
‘back-to-back houses’. In annual reports these were qualified in 
terms of size by reference to ‘small through houses’ and ‘large 
through houses’, but small back-to-backs were called ‘cottages’ and 
larger back-to-backs ‘scullery houses’. Fine distinctions between 
less common house types such as dwellings built over parades of 
shops, gardeners’ or coachmen’s cottages, and entrance lodges 


° Trowell, I, Tables 4, 5 and 6, pp. 31-32. Drawn from Census Reports for Leeds 
and Leeds street directories. 

'° On sale particulars, estate agents used the word villa only without qualifying the 
degree of detachment. 
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were not drawn. These were lumped together with through 
houses, detached villas or semi-detached villas, whichever the case 
may have been. Finally, the reports included figures for other 
buildings such as shops, warehouses, factories and public build- 
ings, all of which were described as ‘other or miscellaneous’ 
buildings." 

Reports of committees of Leeds Corporation show the number 
of each house type erected in Leeds during the period 1886-1914 for 
which detailed figures are available (Table). 


TABLE I 
House Types Completed and 
Certified in Leeds, 1886-1914'* 














Number completed % of total 
detached villas 444 95 
semi-detached villas 1,246 2379 
through terraces 16,027 34.46 
back-to-backs 28,789 61.90 
46, 506* 100.00% 


*omitting the figures for the year 1891 which are not available 


This table shows that houses in terraces represented 96 per cent 
of the total number of houses erected. If all buildings, from sheds to 
large public buildings, are considered together, terraced houses 
represented $7 per cent of all new construction work in Leeds from 
1886 to I9T4. 

It should be noted that the study area, which forms only a small 
part of the original township of Headingley-cum-Burley, differed 
in its housing content from Leeds as a whole. Although it was 
comparable with all of Leeds in the total number of terraced houses 
it contained (go per cent compared with 96 per cent for the period 
1868-1914), it did not contain the same proportion of back-to-back 
houses. M. W. Beresford has shown that out of the total housing 
stock, the number of back-to-backs in the borough was nearly 70 
per cent during the period 1886-1920.'? Within the study area the 


Toh 6 


Other or miscellaneous buildings’ ranged from wooden sheds and greenhouses 
to factories, commercial buildings or large civil, educational or religious edifices. 

'2 Sources: Annual Reports amd minutes of various Corporation Committees. 

'3 M. W. Beresford, “The Back-to-Back House in Leeds, 1787-1937’, in The History 
of Working-Class Housing: a Symposium, ed. D. Chapman (Newton Abbot, 1971), 
pp. 98-101. 
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number of back-to-backs by 1914 represented only 20 per cent of 
the total. Thus in this respect the study area was not typical of the 
rest of Leeds, having a far higher proportion of through houses 
than elsewhere in the township (especially in Burley) and also in the 
borough as a whole. (See Plates 1-2 for typical examples of house 
types within the study area.) 


Land Use, Landowners and Estate Boundaries, 1831-66 

Throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, until the sale 
of their Leeds estates, the Brudenell family, later to become the 
Earls of Cardigan, were lords of the manor of Headingley. During 
the period 1671-1888 they adopted a policy whereby small parcels 
of land were periodically sold at auction, but the major portion did 
not come on the market until the late nineteenth century. By 1801 
there were six major landowners in Headingley-cum-Burley, not 
including Weetwood and the northern extremities of the township: 
the Earl of Cardigan as lord of the manor; George Graham leasing 
from the Earl; Mary Bainbrigge who inherited the estate on 
Headingley Hill which had originally been bought by John Walker; 
the curate of Headingley chapel; Thomas Lloyd who owned the 
Hill Top Estate; and John Beckett who owned the North Hall 
Estate and Burley Carr. The picture emerges of an absentee lord of 
the manor who was the major landowner, and merchant, banking 
and business families linked with the clergy, all owning moderately 
sized estates of one hundred to three hundred acres in what was a 
rural area just outside the township of Leeds (Fig. 2). 

The common land of Headingley, which had been open for 
grazing, was enclosed in 1829 under an Act of Parliament and the 
land divided up amongst those people who had grazing rights over 
it.'+ This particularly affected Headingley Moor and some smaller 
parcels of land closer to the village on and around the area often 
referred to as Headingley green. Examination of the 1831 Inclosure 
Award Map shows that several changes in land ownership had 
taken place since 1801 within the study area.'* Most of the land was 
owned at the earlier date by just four owners: Cardigan, Graham, 
Bainbrigge and Lloyd. Thirty years later it had come into the 
possession of nine owners by sale and subdivision of estates (Fig. 
a). 
a 1846 when a further survey of the area was undertaken in 
order to ascertain land use and ownership for the payment of 


'4 Inclosure Act passed 1829, 10 Geo. IV, Cap. 17. 
LCA, DB/ M35. 
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Plate 1(a) Back-to-back houses, Granby Grove. Erected 1886 to the 
designs of the architect J. Charles. 








Plate 1(b) Through houses, Brudenell Grove. Erected 1880 to the 
designs of the architect C. H. Thornton. 
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Plate 2(a) Semi-detached villas, Beech House and Ormond House, 
Bainbrigge Road. Erected 1872 to the designs of the 
architect J. Wilson. 





a 


Plate 2(b) Oak Lodge, Cardigan Road. Erected 1869 to the designs 
of the architect C, Fowler: 
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Figure 2. Estate boundaries c. 1801 
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Figure 3. Estate boundaries c.1831 
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tithes,'© as far as estate size, estate boundaries and land use were 
concerned very little had changed in general terms since the survey 
of 1831 except in the central part of the study area. Here there had 
been changes in ownership of some of the Bainbrigge land and a 
pleasure ground in the form of a Botanical and Zoological Garden 
had been created by a company, formed in 1837, which purchased a 
number of fields from the Marshall and Bainbrigge families. This 
ambitious scheme was never completed, but the Gardens were 
opened in 1840 and access was achieved by the construction of a 
private carriage road connecting the main entrance to Headingley 
Lane.” The newly completed Victoria Road ran from Hyde Park 
and stopped against the boundary of the Gardens. Other changes of 
ownership between 1831 and 1846 included the purchase by George 
North Tatham (a Leeds flax-spinner) of the estate to the west of 
Chapel Lane. The land was in his possession when the Zoological 
Gardens scheme was started in 1837. Some time after 1846 Edwin 
Eddison, the Leeds solicitor who had acted on behalf of the 
Zoological and Botanical Garden Company over their land pur- 
chases, obtained for his own use three fields totalling sixteen acres 
which had been part of Tatham’s estate. Over to the east the two 
fields adjoining Woodhouse Moor, which were in private owner- 
ship in 1831, had by this time been purchased by Robert Cadman 
and these were used as a cricket ground — a second development 
related to pleasure and recreational purposes (Fig. 4). 

The enclosure map of 1831 and the tithe map of 1846 are of 
importance because they not only indicate land use and ownership 
but the exact field boundaries, some of which were later to coincide 
with the boundaries of whole estates and even individual plots of 
land put up for sale as building ground. On some estates the 
original field boundaries were to play an important role in 
governing the layout and in some cases even the type of housing 
built.‘* As the process of further sales and subdivision took place 
from 1846 onwards, names were given to the various estates to 
distinguish between them. These names frequently related to the 
Owner or in some cases to the geographical position or physical 
features of the site. The latter method was often used to distinguish 


‘LCA, DBI M2. 

'7 Leeds City Reference Library, Local History Section, ML (1837). See also 
Thoresby Society Library, Leeds, Collections Box A, which contains a drawing 
of the proposed gardens as intended on completion. 

'8 This was particularly the case with lot 33 of the Fawcett Estate where terraced 
houses had to be erected in an area of large detached villas near Hyde Park 
Corner. 
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estates which changed hands more frequently than others. Thus the 
names of the Cardigan, Fawcett and Teal Estates reflected owner- 
ship while other estates such as the Chapel Lane and Hill Top 
Estates were known by their location. 

Yet more new names began to appear on estate maps from 1850 
onwards. A name which was to become well known in the area 
appeared about this time — that of Thomas Clapham. When the 
Zoological Gardens were opened in 1840 they did not prove a 
commercial success and closed eight years later. They were then 
reopened with added attractions such as military bands, firework 
displays and flower shows. Mr Clapham, the organiser of these 
Victorian delights, had leased the gardens from the owner. He ran 
them for some years until. 1858 when he transferred his activities to 
a new site elsewhere in the study area adjacent to Woodhouse 
Moor. The Gardens were closed yet again, but later, in the 
possession of H.C. Marshall, of the flax-spinning family, they 
were opened on occasions to the public until 1869 when they were 
finally sold for building development. 

Clapham purchased the two fields which Robert Cadman had 
turned into the Victoria Cricket Ground adjacent to Woodhouse 
Moor with the intention of developing these into pleasure grounds 
on similar lines to those he had left. He therefore purchased land 
from Thomas William Lloyd on the Hill Top Estate, and, as his 
venture prospered, he obtained more land to the west from the Earl 
of Cardigan to add to his pleasure ground which had become 
known as the Leeds Royal Park. By 1866 he possessed forty-three 
acres of land adjoining the Leeds in-township, nearly all of which 
lay within the study area. Between 1838, when Victoria Road was 
first constructed, and 1866 many owners of large estates sold off 
land in small plots for the building of mansions, villas and, by then, 
terraced housing. The process had continued intermittently 
throughout the period on the Fawcett Estate and now other owners 
such as the Earl of Cardigan, Thorp, Eddison and Teal sold off 
building lots. Some purchasers obtained several lots at these 
auctions and thus became small estate holders through the sub- 
division of larger estates. For example, Henry Ludolf, a Leeds 
flax-spinner, purchased several portions of the Fawcett estate in 
1865 (Fig. 5). 

Estate names used at the time of actual building development 
once again appear to relate to owners’ names or to physical 
features. Thus the Thorp estate became known as the Titley Estate 
but, when it changed hands yet again later in the century, 
developers referred to it as the Manor House Estate because it 
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contained the original manor house of Headingley. The land to the 
west of Chapel Lane, which had passed through the hands of 
Bainbrigge to Tatham and then to Eddison, became known more 
simply as the Chapel Lane Estate. The Zoological and Botanical 
Gardens, when finally developed, became the Headingley Old 
Gardens Estate which distinguished it from the new gardens being 
operated at the Leeds Royal Park by Clapham. The latter, when it 
came to be developed, was logically referred to as the Royal Park 
Estate. Some confusion arises from the fact that when the land 
owned by the Misses Marshall came to be developed, probably 
because of their common local surname, the “Marshall Estate at 
Headingley’ was not considered a sufficiently specific mode of 
reference. Therefore, owing to the existence on the land of an old 
house which was a contemporary of the old manor house nearby 
and was known locally as the Mansion House, the estate became 
known as the Mansion House Estate. To have two estates adjacent 
to each other named, respectively, Mansion and Manor, seems 
confusing to the historian but was not so at the time because one 
was developed thirty years after the other.’? The names given to 
major estates within the study area together with the main periods 
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Figure 6. Major building estate boundaries, 1838-1914 


'? The Mansion House Estate first began developing in 1868 and the Manor House 
Estate in 1902. See LCA, AM37 and AM631. 
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of building development are given in Table II while the major 
building estate boundaries for the period 1838-1914 are shown in 
Fig: 6. 


TABLE II 
Major Building Estate Names, 1838-1914 








Owner(s) Estate Period of 
building 
Bainbrigge/Fawcett Fawcett Estate, Victoria Road 1838-1892 
Teal Teal Estate 1857-1899 
Marshall Mansion House Estate 1868-1886 
Marshall (Zoological Headingley Old Gardens Estate 1869-1902 
Gardens) 

Fawcett/Postill Postill Estate, The Norwoods 1870-1891 
Cardigan Headingley Village 1871-1909 
Cardigan Cardigan Road Estate 1873-1906 
Fawcett/Clapham Ash Grove Estate 1875-1897 
Clapham/Hattersley Royal Park Estate 1876-1898 
Tatham/Eddison Chapel Lane Estate 1876-1903 
Fawcett/Postill Postill Estate, Ebberston Terrace 1877-1891 
Cardigan Cricket & Football Ground 1878-1910" 
Fawcett/Atkinson Hyde Park Estate 1879-1905 
Clapham/Ford Royal Park Estate 1886-1892 
Fawcett/Hewling Hewling Estate 1886-1902 
Cardigan/Walmsley Walmsley Estate 1887-1914t 
Clapham/Pearson Pearson Estate 1892-1907 
Thorp/Titley Manor House Estate 1902-191 4T 


*Not developed with houses 
+ Some terraces of houses completed after 1914 


THE PROCESS OF BUILDING DEVELOPMENT, I866—-I914 


The early development of the study area is comparatively easy to 
follow since land units were large and clearly defined on maps 
showing estate boundaries. In later years more and more sub- 
division took place as land was bought and resold and new estates 
were formed when different owners developed smaller parts of 
originally larger land holdings. 

The date 1866 is important because, prior to the Leeds Corpor- 
ation Improvement Act of that year, plans had to be submitted for 
E 
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approval only for the laying out of estates, roads and sewers.*° It 
was not until 1866 that plans and elevations had to be submitted for 
buildings, and then only for those facing onto streets.7' The 
Improvement Act of 1869 consolidated all previous Acts into one 
new set of building regulations known as Bye-Laws with Sections of 
Acts relating to New Streets, Buildings, Etc., 1870. From the date of 
the introduction of the new bye-laws, plans, elevations and sections 
were required to be submitted for all new buildings wherever 
sited.** Extensive use of the deposited plans for estates and 
buildings has been made by the author in order to arrive at the 
overall patterns of house-building on all the estates situated in the 
study area. 

Some estates such as the Fawcett, Victoria Road and the Mansion 
House Estates were mainly developed in their entirety with 
detached or semi-detached villas, while others were sold, resold 
and frequently subdivided. Some parts of originally larger estates 
became small estates in their own right and in most cases these 
estates within estates were developed later in the century with rows 
of red-brick terraced housing to meet the needs of the lower middle 
classes and artisans who flooded into the suburb. A brief descrip- 
tion of the building development of just one such estate, the Royal 
Park, can be used to illustrate the time scale involved and the 
complex nature of the process. 


The Royal Park Estate 

Thomas Clapham, who had been the manager of the Zoological 
and Botanical Gardens, purchased the land facing Woodhouse 
Moor, owned by Robert Cadman, in 1858. This included the 
Victoria Cricket Ground and lot 31 of the Fawcett Estate. The total 
area was ten acres and his main interest was in the cricket ground 
which was to be the focal point of his new recreational pleasure 
ground. It already had a reputation for staging both local and 
representative games of cricket and in 1846 an All England XI met 
eighteen Yorkshiremen there after previous matches at Sheffield 
and Manchester. Yorkshire lost by seventy-one runs of which 


sixty-three had been given away in ‘no balls’.*3 


7° The requirement to deposit plans of proposed roads, footpaths, sewers and 
building lots was in force prior to the Leeds Improvement Act of 1842 as plans 
dated 1837 exist at Leeds City Archives. See also Trowell, I, p. 184. 

7" Section 31 of the Leeds Improvement Act of 1866 required a “Plan for the Outside 
or Front Elevation thereof as the Corporation shall approve’. 

2 Bye-law 21, pp. 21-22. 

73 For an account of this historic match, see J. B. Place, ‘Woodhouse in the Manor of 
Leeds’, in Publications of the Thoresby Society, XX XVII (1945), 363. 
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It is clear that Clapham knew how to pick his spot and in 1858 he 
submitted to the Corporation an estate plan showing his land 
holdings but with no proposed roads or future developments 
indicated.** Clapham purchased 14/2 acres from the adjoining 
owner, Thomas William Lloyd, in 1859 and a further 18'/ acres in 
1866. To do this he relied on a complicated system of mortgages on 
which he frequently found difficulty in paying the interest. After 
several similar land deals, Clapham expanded his holdings to such 
an extent that he owed £15,000 to various private individuals on the 
understanding that the money could not be called in before 1872. 

By 1866 Clapham owned forty-three acres of land adjoining 
Woodhouse Moor and he constructed a new road, Clapham Road, 
following the line of an old footpath, and giving access to the rear 
of Kensington Terrace.*> The enclosed pleasure ground occupied 
only some twenty acres of this estate, the site of the original cricket 
ground (which he renamed the Royal Park). The remainder was 
described as additional recreational areas. 

Clapham overreached himself financially and from 1866 onwards 
began to offer parts of his estate for sale as building land. He first 
offered thirteen acres and, later in the same year, the entire estate 
was offered to Leeds Corporation as a large parkland extension to 
Woodhouse Moor.*° The offer was rejected even though Clapham 
suggested that land might be obtained from the Earl of Cardigan to 
straighten out awkward boundaries. Gradually, from 1866 to 1870, 
Thomas Clapham attempted and succeeded in selling off the 
various pieces of land which did not include the Royal Park. In 
1870 he tried to set up a company to be called the Leeds Royal Park 
Estates Building and Investment Company Ltd, but this never got 
off the ground because of the weight of debts Clapham was 
attempting to shoulder. 

From 1870 onwards the Royal Park was losing money and Heaps 
and Robinson, two Leeds ironmongers, took Clapham to court to 
recover monies owing to them. These two individuals, having 
acted as mortgagees to Clapham, ultimately foreclosed, putting up 
all Clapham’s remaining land for sale by auction in September 
1871.°” The park with its skating rink, bandstand, greenhouses and 


74 LCA, Deposited Estate Plan, Book 1, 1858, p. 100. 

75 Houses were developed c.1860 on the adjacent Teal Estate to form a terrace to 
which the only access was from Kensington Terrace on the north side. Clapham 
Road (later to be named Brudenell Road) opened up access to the rear of these 
dwellings. 

2° LCA, Deposited Estate Plan, Book 1, July 1866, p. roo. 

?7 LCA, Deposited Estate Plan, Book 1, Nov. 1871, p. 69. 
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other attractions was not sold but again offered for sale in 1872 and 
1873. It was finally sold in February 1874 for £16,500, and other 
parts of the estate were disposed of to various buyers. 

The purchasers of the park, comprising twenty acres of land 
between Queens Road and Hyde Park Road, were a group of men 
who had been mortgagees of Clapham: Richard Robinson, a Leeds 
linen merchant; Thomas Hattersley, a Leeds spindle-maker; and 
William Ingham, a Leeds upholsterer. After holding the land 
jointly for a year, Hattersley agreed to purchase the whole title by 
payment of £3,333 to Ingham and Robinson in 1875. As the 
original price was £16,500 for the land and a further £413 for the 
fittings, Hattersley’s property had originally cost £16,913.** He 
then proceeded to lay out the lower half of his estate for housing 
and to sell off the top ten acres, which included the bandstand and 
other buildings, as a smaller park. 

Hattersley sold the ten-acre park and its buildings to a new 
company named the Leeds Horticultural Gardens Company for 
£13,000 in 1875. He ‘then engaged the Leeds architect, Thomas 
Ambler, to draw up an estate plan for the remaining half and 
submit this for approval to Leeds Corporation in April 1875. The 
plan showed a network of streets destined for small terraces mainly 
parallel to Queens Road, which had not yet been sewered or paved, 
and a number of plots reserved for a better class of houses facing 
Brudenell Road.*? (The original name of Clapham Road was 
dropped about this time as the Victorians appeared not to like 
streets named after businessmen who were failures.) 

Hattersley offered the estate for sale at the Queens Hotel, Leeds 
in May 1875, using an estate plan drawn up by Ambler showing 
thirty-two lots of large building blocks each about 1,000 square 
yards, many of which were marked for ‘through houses’. The 
largest lots faced Brudenell Road and lot 14 was nearly an acre in 
extent. A series of streets in the form of short cul-de-sacs was also 
provided, designed to receive back-to-back houses but leaving the 
purchaser’s options open. Most streets were thirty-six feet wide 
with fourteen feet wide back access streets to’ the rear of the 
proposed dwellings. *° 

The first houses to be approved on the estate in 1876 were a 
terrace of five large through houses, including one superior end 


8 Leeds Civic Hall, Leeds Corporation Deeds, 9200 and 10882. 

°° Restrictive covenants were placed on the plots facing Clapham Road (later named 
Brudenell Road) by the Cardigan Estate solicitors which required houses of 
greater total value to be built. 

32 LCA, AM em, 
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house, facing Brudenell Road. The developer was Thot.1as 
Hattersley and this may have been an example of the develop2r 
‘starting the ball rolling’ to encourage reluctant buyers. Certainly 
after these first few houses, Hattersley did not develop any more on 
his land.?’ After their completion in 1877, no more followed until 
1879 when Thomas Ambler was employed to deposit plans for two 
small through houses on lot 25 for James Newby, a mason and 
builder.3* This was the first example of a well known Leeds 
architect becoming involved in small red-brick terraced houses in 
the study area. Ambler was already active by this time depositing 
drawings to the Council for similar types of houses on the nearby 
Hill Top Estate. From then on the Hattersley estate was gradually 
developed on a piecemeal basis with many plans being submitted 
and approved but the dwellings shown on them not always being 
erected. 

Generally the houses were of three types: large terraced houses 
facing Brudenell Road, their type dictated by the restrictive 
covenant on annual rental prohibiting the erection of smaller 
dwellings on plots facing the road; medium sized through terraces 
on the lower half of the estate situated between Queens Road and 
Brudenell Grove; and large back-to-backs with gardens built in the 
cul-de-sacs between Brudenell Grove and the boundary wall of the 
Horticultural Gardens. 

It was not until 1899 that the last houses on the estate were 
completed and many different building developers and depositors 
of plans were involved in the twenty-three year process. The 
depositors of plans included such men as C.H. Thornton, J. P. 
Kay, W. Richardson, C. F. Wilkinson, W. Horrox, G. F. Danby, 
J. W. Thackray, F. W. Rhodes, W. A. Hobson to name but a few 
who described themselves as architects and there were others who 
did not.?3 The major developers, mainly small speculators, 
especially builders and building tradesmen, included the builders 
Benjamin Hewling, Arthur Meldrum and John Ellis Pearson, all of 
whom purchased small building blocks and individual lots.%4 
Unlike on other estates, such as the Norwoods or the Clapham/ 
Pearson estate, one or a small number of builders did not 
predominate. Instead this estate, like the Horticultural Gardens to 
follow it, was completed by a great number of different developers 
of all kinds of trades and callings. 


3! LCA, Deposited Building Plan, Book 14, Sept. 1876, p. 41. 

3 LCA, Deposited Building Plan, no. 43, 2 May 1879. 

33 See Trowell, III, Appendix 7 for biographical details of depositors of plans. 
34 ibid., Appendix 11 for biographical details of housing developers. 
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In 1885 Thomas Hattersley died at Harrogate and the land passed 
to his son, Thomas Kilvington Hattersley, who offered the unsold 
lots of the estate for sale by auction in April 1888. It would appear 
that the son became involved in some financial difficulty having 
taken over his father’s spindle-making business, for in 1893 the 
High Court ordered that the unsold lots 7, 8 and 9 should be sold 
off, the price realised being 6s. per square yard.?> An examination 
of the deeds clearly shows that a restrictive covenant of a minimum 
letting value of £15 per annum was applied to the new houses 
erected throughout the period 1875-1914. 

After the collapse of Clapham’s Royal Park venture, the ten-acre 
estate was sold by Thomas Hattersley to the Leeds Horticultural 
Gardens Company Ltd. Just prior to the sale, a plan was submitted 
by the Leeds Surveyors, J. Neill and Son, to extend and alter the 
entrance lodge and make a new dwelling out of the single-storey 
part of the existing building.3° At the same time it was agreed that a 
plot of land at the junction of Hyde Park Road and Clapham Road 
should be sold off for a new Wesleyan Chapel and plans for the 
lodge alterations and the chapel were approved in 1874.3” The 
chapel, designed by the architect C. O. Ellison of Liverpool, was 
built in 1874-75 of stone in the Geometric style, with a lecture hall 
beneath. A caretaker’s house was added at the rear some years later. 

The new Company attempted to attract visitors by new facilities 
such as an indoor ice rink which was approved in 1876 and built in 
the same year in which the first houses were being erected by 
Hattersley immediately over the boundary wall to the south. 
Charles Fowler, the Leeds architect, was employed to design a new 
orchestra stand in 1879 and by this date a stone wall, with entrance 
gates and one major entrance lodge in Hyde Park Road, 
surrounded the ten acres of the Horticultural Gardens.?* But 
despite the new and added attractions the Gardens were not a 
financial success. They were offered for sale by auction by order of 
the directors of the Company in October 1884. The sale plan 
showed a skating rink, bowling green, gymnasium, cricket 
ground, lawn, conservatory, vinery, brewery, refreshment rooms, 
concert hall and ballroom, together with the main entrance 
including the manager’s house and board room.*? The estate 


>> Leeds. Civie Hall, Leeds Corporation Deed> 40220. 

3° LCA, Deposited Building Plan, Book 9, Aug. 1874, p. 2. 

37 ibid., Book 9A, Nov. 1874, p. 66. 

38 ibid., Plan no. 13, 30 May 1879. 

39 LCA, AM 379 includes a plan of the gardens and a description of the existing 
buildings and fittings at this sale. 
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agents, Heppers, bought in without the reserve price being made 
known after the bidding began at 2s. 6d. per square yard but did not 
rise above 4s. 10d. per square yard. In December 1885 the Horti- 
cultural Gardens Company, like Clapham before it, found itself 
unable to meet the debts incurred by the Royal Park, and John 
Rawlinson Ford, a Leeds solicitor who had acted as mortgagee in 
succession to his father, agreed to purchase the land and fixtures. 
The fixtures and fittings included, among other things, twenty- 
eight statues and busts for which Ford paid £1,300, and the land 
was purchased by the extinguishing of the £11,000 mortgage*®? — a 
figure which was less than the highest bid at the 1884 auction. The 
ten-acre site then passed into the hands of Ford, who proceeded to 
have plans drawn up to build terraced houses on the Gardens 
following a similar pattern to those set on the lower ten acres 
already developing. The death knell of the Gardens came in 1886 
when a new wall was erected breaking up the ten acres into two 
halves, the lower of which was laid out for terraced housing. In the 
same year plans were also submitted for approval to build houses 
on the upper half of the site.4 From 1886 onwards the sale of lots 
was rapid and, unlike the Hattersley Estate, the development of 
which was protracted after its beginning some ten years earlier, the 
plants of the Gardens were soon uprooted and the soil covered with 
bricks and mortar. The whole process of developing the same area 
as Hattersley’s estate took only six years. 

The earliest houses erected on the estate were by two builders, 
Albert Palframan and James Bilbrough,*? who built over fifty 
back-to-back houses between 1886 and 1892, all of which were the 
better-class scullery houses with small gardens. The depositors of 
drawings ranged from builders like Albert Palframan to architects 
who included G. Danby, T. Butler Wilson, C. F. Wilkinson, R. A. 
Bullivant,- 12- Winn, “W. A. Hobson ;and-j,M. Porter. - The 
developers were mainly builders or building-trade workers 
although several architects acted as both depositors of plans and 
building developers. The latter included C. F. Wilkinson, W. A. 
Hobson, J. M. Porter and the architect-builder George Hutton who 
developed several large terraced houses facing Woodhouse Moor 
but did not become involved in the development of smaller houses 


4° Leeds Civic Hall, Leeds Corporation Deed, 9200. 

4" Estate plans showing building lots and streets approved by the Corporation have 
been found and inspected for every building estate within the study area with this 
one exception. 

4 LCA, Deposited Building Plan, no. 39, 29 Oct. 1886. 
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in the interior of the estate.*3 In 1892 the Leeds Industrial 
Cooperative Society erected three through houses and a group of 
shops, including a grocer’s shop and a butcher’s shop, both facing 
Brudenell Grove. These shops, designed by W. A. Hobson, were 
the first in the study area to be purpose-built, other than those 
situated at Hyde Park, Headingley Village or in isolation at the 
corners of long terraces of houses. *+ 

The deeds show that land speculation was common on the estate 
during its short time of building. John Franks, a surveyor, and 
William Warren, a partner with J. R. Ford in a firm of solicitors, 
went into partnership and purchased various lots on the Ford sale 
plan. In some instances, lots 113 to 118, for example, where J. R. 
Ford had contracted to sell but not actually sold to them, the two 
appear as subvendors. Warren also sold some of his land to Franks. 
The architect Walter Hobson purchased lots 165-173, comprising 
nearly half an acre, in 1892 and then erected houses on some plots 
and sold off others as well as acting as a developer on the Hattersley 
Estate.*° Another architect, C. F. Wilkinson, bought several lots 
from 1888 onwards. 


Factors Determining House Types and Street Patterns 

The owners of agricultural estates in Headingley and in the other 
expanding suburbs of Leeds were faced with the primary decision 
of when best to put their land on the market and offer it for sale as 
building ground. This was the first but perhaps the more straight- 
forward decision to be taken. It would be based on calculations of 
what the land produced in annual income from letting related to 
what the total sale price would be worth as a lump sum and what 
income that sum could earn per year if invested elsewhere.*° The 
second and perhaps more crucial question was in what form the 
land should be offered for sale. Many factors affected both of these 
decisions. Market trends, the amount of land available elsewhere, 
the building cycle, local land values, the number and type of houses 
already erected, the amount of empty property, and transport 
developments all influenced the owner in his decision when and in 
what way he should sell his land for building. 


43 For biographical details of men like J. M. Porter and G. Hutton, see Trowell, III, 
Appendix 7. 

44 LCA, Deposited Building Plan, no. 38, 30 Oct. 1891. 

45 Leeds Civic Hall, Leeds Corporation Deed, 18973. 

4° Treen, p. 407. Treen discusses at length the prices which land fetched in 
Headingley at various times during the nineteenth century. See also Trowell, I, 
208-212. 
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The Fawcett estate was first put on the market in 1838 and lots 
were still being sold over twenty years later, in spite of careful 
preparation of the site, including the construction of new roads. 
Cardigan land was sold off in small lots throughout the nineteenth 
century culminating in the sale of major holdings in 1888. Dr 
Thorp attempted to sell his estate for the erection of villas as early 
as 1845 but, with the Fawcett land still unsold, even with roads 
already made, his timing was premature. 

As the change from rural urban fringe conditions to built-up 
suburbs gradually took place, matters became more complicated as 
more and more landowners decided to sell at a time when stricter 
regulations were being introduced affecting the laying out of 
estates. From 1866 onwards local Acts controlled more closely the 
street widths and the open space between new buildings, and these 
in turn dictated to some extent the maximum number of houses 
which could be erected on a given estate. The introduction of 
bye-laws in 1870 took this a stage further by allowing greater 
control by the local authority over buildings to be erected, in terms 
of construction, materials, ventilation and sanitation. ‘*’ 

The general parameters were set, therefore, for the eventual 
builders of the housing stock by two interacting agencies: firstly, 
the pre-development landowner who put up the land for sale in the 
form of building lots, and secondly, the local council who enforced 
national and local legislation relating to the finished buildings and 
also dictated to some extent the layout of the estate prior to 
building. The landowners had various decisions to make between 
the initial one to put their land on the market and actually disposing 
of it. Not least of these involved the selection of the overall tone of 
the proposed development. This entailed reaching the right balance 
between the type of housing they desired to see erected and the type 
of housing which a prospective purchaser might wish to erect, 
bearing in mind the price paid per square yard. In order to select the 
desired quality and type of houses, the landowner would rely 
heavily on his professional advisers. A decision to allow only 
detached villas meant that plots had to be large enough to receive 
the dwellings and still leave sufficient space for gardens and roads 
which had to be designed to give carriage access to every dwelling. 

In most cases the first estates put on the market within the study 
area were divided into large plots destined for detached villas of 
varying sizes. After unsuccessful attempts had been made to sell to 
the upper middle classes, wealthy merchants and manufacturers, 


47-Trowell, I, Fig..67;-p. 180. 
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estate layouts were often changed to accommodate smaller plots 
and less grand houses. The attempt to sell in large villa lots first was 
a logical one because this reduced the number of legal transactions 
and also the number of roads which had to be approved and 
eventually constructed. The process of gradually increasing the 
number of plots and the number of roads to give at least some form 
of carriage access to the garden gate, if no longer to the front door, 
was on some occasions a deliberate policy of the landowner and in 
other cases a natural result of land speculation. Where large lots 
were purchased and subdivided for resale, some land speculators 
simply resold in smaller lots without considering access, whereas 
others submitted and had approved plans for minor access roads in 
order that the subdivided land would sell more readily.** 

The Fawcett Estate when put on the market in 1838 offered large 
villa lots for sale and the houses such as Rose Court, Buckingham 
House, Morley House and Longfield were typical of those that 
were first erected. Gradually, however, as sales became protracted, 
the Fawcett family or its trustees allowed plots to be subdivided or 
purchasers carried out their own subdivision. By 1850 terraced 
houses were being built on the Fawcett Estate.*? In the same way, 
when the Teal Estate was first put on the market in 1845 for sale as 
large villa lots, an apparent lack of interest by would-be purchasers, 
and the building of terraced houses on the nearby Fawcett land, 
resulted in its being re-offered in 1852 as sites for terraced 
housing.*° Nearer to Headingley Village Dr Thorp attempted to 
sell all his estate in 1845 as small villa lots with a pattern of roads in 
the shape of crescents. After he, too, had been unsuccessful, he did 
not subdivide into smaller lots but sold his entire estate to A. 
Titley. It was not until 1902 that his land was to be covered with 
terraced housing. The Mansion House Estate when first offered for 
sale in 1869 was quite clearly intended to receive small detached or 
semi-detached villas, though in later years purchasers of more than 
one plot erected short terraces. >’ 

It could be said that the tone of the housing set by pre- 
development landowners gradually deteriorated on the estates 
within the study area from the 1860s onwards. This can be judged 


48 Buckingham Mount was a typical example of a small access road being 
constructed off Victoria Road to open up a miniature estate owned by S. Holroyd 
and T. Marshall. See LCA, Deposited Estate Plan, Book 3, June 1871, p. II. 

4° The first two stone terraced houses were erected by Joseph Bulmer, a Woodhouse 
joiner and builder, on the south side of Victoria Road soon after 1841. 

°° LCA, DB/M338 and Deposited Estate Plan, Book 1, 1852, p. 69. 

°** LCA, AM37 and Deposited Building Plan, Book 5A, July 1872, p. 86. 
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by the quality of the houses which landowners hoped to see erected 
on land that they first put on the market. When the major portion 
of the Cardigan land came onto the market for the first time in 
1888, however, it was quite clear the vendors did not expect to see 
anything but terraced housing erected in one form or another. 

For some estate owners, setting the tone of the intended 
development was important insofar as they had a reputation to live 
up to in the local community. The reasons for setting high 
standards for proposed housing developments were not, therefore, 
entirely altruistic; families like the Fawcetts, the Bainbrigges, the 
Thorps and the Marshalls had a vested interest in maintaining 
standards, for poorer quality houses once erected would detract 
from the value of other land still in their possession. If one owner 
or his heirs allowed the erection of smaller terraced houses or 
back-to-backs, others were forced to follow his lead because they 
could no longer attract the villa developers. 

Once a decision was taken to sell, the normal procedure was to 
agree a road pattern, for lack of easy access to building sites 
rendered the land suitable only for agricultural purposes. After 
having an estate plan approved by the local authority, the purchaser 
would be restricted in what he could build by the plot size in 
relation to adjoining roads and by building lines. A plot bought for 
one villa residence would be measured and sold as a number of 
square yards, of which a considerable area might be given over to 
the making up of roads and footpaths. A proportion of the land 
might be in front of a building line and behind the footpath; on 
corner plots this could mean that so per cent of the land bought was 
not available for building on. These sort of considerations 
demanded great skill by the land surveyors or architects who drew 
up the estate plans, otherwise the plot would not attract the 
intended purchaser because its size had been insufficient in the first 
instance. 

There was one device which could be used by the landowner to 
set the tone of the building development even when subsequent 
resales were involved — the use of restrictive covenants. Restrictive 
covenants could be introduced into the sale of a whole estate or the 
sale of a few square yards of land. They were binding agreements 
between the vendor and the purchaser and intended to have two 
main functions — to set the overall tone of the estate, and to protect 
the value of the remaining unsold plots or adjacent land not yet ripe 
for development. As it was normal practice for the vendor’s 
solicitors to arrange for the prospective purchasers to sign an 
agreement, to the effect that they would not only abide by the 
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restrictions imposed, but also build the same restrictions into any 
subsequent resales, a crude form of town planning or development 
control came into existence. The local authority was not the 
instigator of the system and what was or was not allowed was left 
entirely to the discretion of the landowners or in most cases their 
professional advisers. 

The covenants fell into three main categories: those relating to 
what could be built, those relating to the materials or appearance of 
the completed buildings, and those banning other forms of 
development. The first category generally spelled out the type of 
new development envisaged by the vendor, the type of houses to 
be allowed often being specified or, alternatively, specific types 
banned by the inclusion of such phrases as: ‘only dwelling houses to 
be erected’; ‘houses to be detached or semi-detached’; ‘not more 
than one dwelling or two semi-detached’; ‘no more than two 
buildings on any lot’; ‘through houses only’; ‘no back-to-back 
houses shall be erected’. Another alternative to stating in writing 
what types of dwellings were to be erected was to allow any kind of 
dwelling provided that those erected were of a specified total value; 
for example, ‘no house to be of less value than £350’. However, it 
was far more common to regulate house types by specifying the 
minimum annual rental for which houses on the completed 
building lots could be let. A figure was given which was usually a 
minimum annual rental exclusive of rates: for instance, ‘no house to 
be of less value than £40 per annum’. The imposition of minimum 
annual rentals was the most common method of restricting what 
new housing could be built in the study area. 

There was nothing to stop a land speculator from increasing the 
amount specified in a restrictive covenant, provided he maintained 
the minimum figure. Thus when the owners of Buckingham 
House put land on the market in 1912, they increased the figure of 
£15 set in 1838 by the Fawcett owners to £30.°* This, however, was 
not generally the case because, as the years passed and more land 
came on the market, it became increasingly difficult to dispose of 
land with fixed high annual rentals if it was surrounded by other 
land available with a lower figure stipulated. The significant point 
is that, given the passage of time, a high figure of £15 set in 1838 
was still being insisted upon on parts of the Fawcett Estate in 1880, 
when £15 would allow much smaller dwellings to be erected and 
still comply with the legal requirements. As land was bought and 
sold several times after the first sale and subdivided into smaller 


°* Leeds Civic Hall, Leeds Corporation Deed, 8604. 
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lots, the original covenant figure restricting a developer to a 
detached or semi-detached villa would allow a large through 
terrace by 1861, a small through terrace by 1873, and a large 
back-to-back by 190s. 

Further restrictions were necessary to prohibit development 
which could create a nuisance to existing houses and to safeguard 
future plot sales. All of the house deeds inspected included this type 
of covenant even when all others were omitted. Generally they 
prohibited all manufacturing premises, including dye works, glue 
works, tanneries and mills, as well as other buildings likely to cause 
nuisance, such as inns, taverns and ale houses, and in several cases 
shops were also considered to be in this category. A great fear was 
that a purchaser would install a steam engine with its coal-fired 
boiler and smoking chimney. Many merchants had moved to 
Headingley from more central sites because of the nuisance caused 
by smoke from factory chimneys and had no wish to buy land 
simply to repeat the experience. 

The skill of the surveyor lay in dividing up the land into lots 
which would accommodate house types of a size and quality that 
the prospective purchaser wished to erect. At the same time 
adequate road access was required which would conform to the 
regulations in force without giving too much road frontage to 
building plots, which would make them difficult to sell. The costs 
of making up roads and sewers were passed on to the purchasers 
and the relationship between plot size and road frontage could be a 
critical one and cause great difficulty with corner plots on road 
junctions. If the estate was small or intended to have a few very 
large plots, one central spine road was an obvious solution which 
provided access and reduced road frontage. The intended house 
type dictated how many roads were required: large semi-detached 
villas could manage with only a few major roads; large through 
terraces with one to the front of every block; back-to-backs 
required major roads to both sides of every block.°? The direction 
of the streets, once the number and widths of each had been 
ascertained, would depend upon the topography of the land. As 
many of the estates in Headingley were developed on hillsides 
where rows of terraces were to be built, the topography and not the 
amount of daylight settled the orientation of the dwellings. The 
normal practice was to construct straight roads parallel to the 


53 Bye-Laws with Sections of Acts Relating to New Streets, Buildings, etc. (1870) required 
a front street 36 yards wide and a back street 4 yards wide for through terraces, 
whereas back-to-back houses required a street 36 yards wide to both front and 


back. 
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contours of slopes, but bye-laws requiring roads intersecting at 
right angles at regular intervals often resulted in the construction of 
steep and dangerous slopes similar to Royal Park Road on the 
Royal Park Estate: ** 

As a general rule the width or total length of road frontage was 
related directly to the annual rental that houses could realise. The 
estate surveyor worked on the principle that the narrowest road 
frontage was required for the cheapest end of the market and it is 
significant that the larger scullery back-to-backs with a frontage of 
nineteen feet could be let for more than smaller through terraces 
with a frontage of fifteen feet or less. Similarly, small semi- 
detached villas usually fetched more rental than through terraces 
but they in turn required access at the side and had wider road 
frontages. 

Just who should be considered responsible for the final street 
pattern and mixture of house types on the completed estates is a 
difficult question to answer. So often good intentions in the 
beginning were thwarted by the passage of time, which negated 
restrictive covenants, and by subdivision and reselling, which 
introduced new roads and smaller building lots into the original 
design concept. A writer in The Builder was quite sure who was to 
blame for the lack of order in the completed estates: 


Three people seemed to be responsible for the production and 
arrangement of suburban towns, viz., the land speculator, the 
financial agent, and the estate agent. These three personages deter- 
mined what should be the character of a suburb, and no one else 
appeared to be approached in the matter. Consequently all manner of 
shapelessness resulted from the formation of roads in order that more 
frontage and more money could be obtained. *° 


That there was no overall town or estate planning policy carried 
out by Leeds Corporation prior to 1914 shows on the ground. 
Abrupt changes in house types, streets terminating in brick or stone 
boundary walls which turned them into cul-de-sacs, and roads 
which are badly aligned or set at peculiar angles to others all 
combine to testify to the lack of overall controlling policies. 

The important factor the Council had to consider was whether or 
not individual development proposals met the legislation then in 
force. The street that ran up against an old field boundary was 
accepted because an adjoining owner may not have wished to sell 


54 ibid., Bye-law 3, pp. 5-6 states: “No street shall be laid out of more than one 
hundred and fifty yards in length without a street intersecting it’. 
55 The Builder, LXXX (6 Apl. 1901), 345. 
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his land for building development. When adjacent land was 
eventually developed, in many cases new road patterns were 
approved which did not align well, and in some cases did not align 
at all, with existing streets. Thus, a peculiar mixture of monot- 
onous regularity and what to an observer unaware of how the 
various estates had developed are unexplained changes in building 
form and estate layout, combine to produce the unique character of 
the study area. 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE AND SPECULATIVE HOUSING DESIGN 


It has been suggested that the social structure of Victorian Britain 
has a pertinent memorial in its domestic architecture.°° Here was 
reflected the hierarchy of society with the richest landowners or 
industrialists at the top and the very poor at the bottom. For those 
in between, which could be said to include the greatest proportion 
of the householders in the suburb of Headingley in the last century, 
the acquisition of money meant a gradual movement up the social 
scale. 


Domestic Architecture and the Red-Brick Aesthetic 
In Headingley, as elsewhere in the country, public and religious 
buildings continued to be built in stone long after the use of bricks 
for other buildings had become common practice. But in some 
areas of Headingley detached mansions and smaller villas for the 
wealthy merchants and professional classes continued to be built in 
stone for some time after red brick was being used for nearby 
estates of terraced houses. If the houses erected for the persons at 
both ends of the social scale are examined it can be seen that the 
cheaper houses do not exhibit many architectural features copied 
from more expensive prototypes. Architectural features were not 
generally passed on from the stone detached villas to the red-brick 
terraces to the extent that the latter became simply watered-down 
versions of their better-class neighbours. It is apparent that a 
red-brick aesthetic evolved in its own right, an aesthetic which 
grew out of the simpler houses erected in the early part of the 
century in the town centre and was carried into the suburbs on the 
waves of expansion. 

Admittedly the earlier terraces built on the Teal Estate facing 
Woodhouse Moor had classical doorways in stone added to 
5° R. Dixon & S. Muthesius, Victorian Architecture (1978), p. 30. 
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red-brick facades. However, whereas in London some estates of 
speculative houses, such as the Holland Park Estate (1860-79), had 
dwellings faced in stucco (costlier stone cornices, etc., having 
simply been copied from better quality houses and reproduced i in 
the cheaper material), no major similar trend is readily discernible 
in the study area. 

In Leeds and many other northern towns, brick became foremost 
among building materials when formerly it had only been one of 
several alternatives. As the nineteenth century passed it began to 
predominate until red brick became synonymous with building 
itself. In part, this may be attributed to the availability of clay for 
making bricks near to most of the larger towns, so much so that 
brick came to be preferred even in areas where suitable stone was 
plentiful. 

Aesthetic preference in Leeds gradually swung towards the more 
uniform machine-made bricks rather than the uneven or irregular 
hand-made bricks which were more popular in southern England. 
A fondness for ornament favoured many different shapes intended 
to lend interest and contrast but this did not extend so widely to 
colours. Some sand-lime bricks of lighter colours were introduced, 
especially during the period when polychrome effects were 
popular. Similarly, glazed bricks of various colours as well as 
terra-cotta decorative elements also gained some popularity. But 
despite these alternatives the predominant material used was red 
brick, and restrictive covenants were often quite specific in the way 
that they insisted that only ‘best pressed red facing bricks’ were to 
be allowed. From the 1870s onwards, however, the use of heavy 
stone detail came into fashion not as an alternative but as an 
embellishment to red brick. The prices of bricks remained rela- 
tively stable and were not so very different in the 1890s from those 
prevailing in the 1830s. 


Architectural Character 
Houses in the study area were erected over a period of time which 
saw changing tastes in domestic architecture. By the early decades 
of the nineteenth century a grandiose neo-Classicism, based on the 
revival of both Greek and Roman architecture, had become firmly 
established. After 1830, a Classicism developed with a less ortho- 
dox outlook which included features of the Italian Renaissance, but 
the early Victorians tended to favour English styles, the most 
popular of which was English Gothic. 

Architectural styles and fashions changed most markedly in 
public buildings and only the better quality custom-built houses, 
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whose architects had four elevations upon which to demonstrate 
changing styles, followed closely in their wake. Into this category 
fall the Gothic-style houses built between 1830 and 1850 in the 
Headingley Hull area of the Fawcett estate — Ashwood (c.1836), 
Headingley Castle (¢.1840) and North Hill House (1846).°” In the 
study area the mansion Spring Bank, built about 1857, is an isolated 
example, with its oriel windows and battlements, though some of 
these features were later additions. The study area offers more 
numerous examples of medium-sized houses built in the Classical 
style, the first, Rose Court (c.1842) attributed to a design by John 
Clark. Later examples of the style were Morley House, Richmond 
House, Buckingham House, Longfield and Torridon.** 

As the century progressed the High Victorian style, with its 
honest use of materials, its polychromy and its varied outline 
concealing a functionally arranged plan, emerged. Many of the 
custom-built houses erected on the Headingley Old Gardens and 
Mansion House estates followed this style — those carried out in 
brick often richly ornamented, while others, constructed in local 
stone, offered a plainer aspect. When construction was in brick, 
details could represent a mixture of styles, polychrome decoration 
appeared in the form of bands of contrasting coloured brick, stone 
or terra-cotta motifs abounded, and the roofs of some houses had 
slates of different shades to add to the effect. Bay windows (also to 
become popular in terraced houses) were constructed with wooden 
sash windows and plate glass set between stone piers, often with 
capitals enriched with naturalistic carving supporting stone lintels. 

From the 1860s onwards architects had a wide choice of 
‘medieval’ details at their disposal and could select from a wide 
variety of building materials. Ornamental gables and chimneys, 
Dutch gables, decorated barge-boards, spires and turrets, oriel 
windows and projecting porches were all grist to the mill of High 
Victorian domestic elevational design, resulting in the style of the 
Picturesque which reached its peak in the 1880s and early 1890s 
when irregularity of outline and a mixture of decorated forms 


57 TD). Linstrum, West Yorkshire Architects and Architecture (1978), pp. 107-10. Some of 
these Gothic-style houses should be viewed with caution as the deposited 
building plans dating from the 1800s contain examples of matching and elaborate 
Gothic additions which were carried out by local architects and builders. This was 
particularly the case with battlemented bay windows which were added to the 
houses on Headingley Hill. 

58 Morley House, Richmond House and Buckingham House were built between 
1840 and 1860 during the period when deposited plans were not required so the 
designers are not known. 
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characterised the custom-built houses of the period. Externally 
half-timbering was introduced under the influence of the 
Picturesque, exemplified in the study area by the Swiss Cottage at 
the junction of Victoria Road and Cardigan Road, designed by 
RP; Oglesby,*? «and: by «a _ pair-of “semi-detached! tyillase mn 
Bainbrigge Terrace, designed by the architect Charles Fowler.°° 
Similarly, the 1870s new version of Classical Revival, the so-called 
‘Queen Anne’ revival, was also represented in the study area, in 
pairs of semi-detached houses such as those built in the Headingley 
Old Gardens for James Bedford and designed by his son, F. W. 
Bedford.°' This style was characterised by the use of red brick, 
tiled roofs, glazing bars in windows, asymmetrically placed bay 
windows and gabled roofs, combined according to the personal 
taste of the designer. 

Because of the very nature of cheaper dwellings built for 
speculation, the high tides of styles and trends passed them by with 
little overall effect compared with the mansions and villas of the 
wealthy. If the essential parameters were set by the plot size, plan 
configuration, number of storeys, and materials in general use, 
then these, coupled with costs relating to the location and the 
potential occupier, left little scope for decisions as to whether the 
facade should be in Gothic, Italianette or Second Empire French. 
Technical progress which facilitated the mass-production of sheet 
glass, for example, had a more immediate effect on the appearance 
of speculative houses than arguments which took place concerning 
the merits of a particular architectural style. In the case of the 
smaller speculative houses, which in the study area at least were 
mostly built to designs prepared by local architects, there was little 
scope for keeping in the forefront of fashionable taste other than by 
the use of selective structural or decorative elements which 
expressed broader trends in architectural styles in a minor and local 
manner. 

The earliest terraced houses to be built in the study area were 
constructed in stone on the Fawcett Estate and faced Victoria Road. 
A small number of through houses were also built in stone on the 
Teal Estate facing Woodhouse Moor. The only other area where 
stone was used for through terraces in the study area was on the 
Chapel Lane Estate. Three contrasting types of dwelling can be 
seen in the houses erected at different times on the three estates. 


°°? LCA, Deposited Building Plan, no. 27, 20 June 1890. 
°° LCA, Deposited Building Plan, no. 1, 5 March 1878. 
°" LCA, Deposited Building Plan, no. 27, 10 June 1892. 
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Those built in Victoria Road on the Fawcett Estate were completed 
between 1840 and 1860 and their front elevations are a mixture of 
ashlar facades, two storeys high with string courses, sash 
windows with glazing bars, and a variety of square-headed and 
circular-headed doorways. Those built lower down the hill in the 
same terrace have bay windows and one has a third storey. The 
majority of the houses have slate roofs but a few of the earlier 
buildings have stone roofs. A typical example of a stone terraced 
house on the nearby Teal Estate, which was completed about 1860, 
is, in comparison, four storeys high and constructed in rock-faced 
ashlar. The slate mansard roof has two dormer windows with stone 
sills, architraves and curved heads. The first-floor windows have 
simple stone heads and sills, and all the sash windows have glazing 
bars. The front entrance door has a plain stone architrave and a 
simple entablature (Plate 3(a)). Some of the latest examples of stone 





Plate 3(a) Through house, no. 235 Hyde Park Road. Erected c. 1860 
on the Teal Estate. 


Plate 3(b) Through house, no. 245 Hyde Park Road. Erected c.1865 
on the Teal Estate. 
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through houses were erected on the Chapel Lane Estate in 1876-78 
and the elevations are different again from those on the Teal Estate: 
altogether less grand, as the houses were intended for persons with 
a lower annual income. The facades are in plain stone, two storeys 
high, with regularly spaced sash windows without glazing bars. 
Simple stone lintels and sills suffice for all openings, there are no 
decorative elements even around doorways and stone chimneys sit 
astride slate roofs. 

The earliest terrace of through houses to be built in brick in the 
study area was erected on the Teal Estate facing Woodhouse Moor. 
Here a number of houses were completed between 1854 and 1870 in 
red brick with some stone used for embellishment, especially 
around the main entrances. Some had simple undecorated stone 
window heads and sills but the doorways were flanked by Doric or 
Tuscan columns (Plate 3(b)). Another example was three bays 
wide and two storeys high with a slate roof. In this case the 
principal front had two stone bay windows to ground-floor rooms 
with lead flats behind stone parapets. Simple Georgian-type 
windows to first-floor bedrooms had stone sills and flat brick 
arches over. A stone pediment gave importance to the main 
entrance and stone architraves in the form of columns add to this 
effect (Plate 4(a)). 

As the houses became smaller and were built after 1870 on the 
Teal Estate so the plain facades, with importance given to the 
entrance door, gradually changed into ones where stone dressings 
were introduced as decorative elements on various parts of the 
elevation. By 1870 elliptical arches over door and window 
openings could be seen on the estate with stone introduced to 
enliven a plain brick facade. Decorative elements included under- 
eaves elaboration and drip moulds over arches. 

Elsewhere in the study area similar trends can be discerned on 
those houses built from 1870 onwards. Basically, four types of 
facade became common for through terraced houses, depending 
upon the type and size of the dwelling, the date of the building in 
relation to current architectural styles or trends and restrictions 
imposed by landowners in the form of covenants. The simplest 
elevations comprised plain red brick with brick arches above 
window openings, with little or no stone used on the facade 
except for sills to openings and entrance steps. The second type of 
elevation had simple stone lintels and sills to all openings including 
bay windows, although some simple decoration was added to these 
elements. The third type involved the use of elaborately carved 
stone lintels to doors and windows, elaborate sills, string courses 
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and other decorative elements such as carved woodwork, ironwork 
and patterned or carved bricks. Finally, examples can be found of 
polychromy on facades, especially in the use of different coloured 
facing bricks and patterns formed on slates to roofs. 

No examples were found of back-to-backs built in stone in the 
study area. Although these were not uncommon in nearby Burley 
in the earlier part of the century, the first back-to-backs to be built 
in the study area were erected around 1860 in red brick. These were 
four storeys high without basements and the elevations show them 
to be more in keeping with the early brick through terraces built 
elsewhere on the Teal Estate where they are situated. Brick flat 
arches over tall sash windows, simple stone sills, high floor-to- 
floor heights on the lower storeys and a stone surround to the 
entrance door all combine to give a postponed or late Georgian 
appearance (Plate 4(b)). 





Plate 4(a) Door detail, Wrangthorn Lodge, no. 261 Hyde Park 
Road. Erected c185s5-om the Veal Estate. 


Plate 4(b) Back-to-back houses, nos 48-50 Brudenell Road 
(formerly Clapham Road). Erected c.1860 on the Teal 
Estate and modernised early 1980s. 
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Other back-to-backs were less grand in scale although, like the 
through terraces, they too passed through various stages of 
elevational treatment from simple brick facades to highly 
decorated exteriors with features added to embellish even the 
smallest of dwellings. However, within the study area decorative 
elements on back-to-back houses were generally rarer and more 
restrained than those on the through terraces, though this was not 
true for Leeds as a whole. In other areas of the town, where this 
house type was more prevalent, decorative elements were common 
and in the 1880s and 1890s were added to the exteriors of even the 
humblest of back-to-backs, often with no less cost per square yard 
of elevation being expended for these ‘extra over’ items than on 
their through counterparts. 


Decorative Elements 

Whereas only the more expensive houses were affected by major 
stylistic changes, the ordinary speculative red-brick terraces merely 
reflected changes in architectural decoration. With a plan which 
offered only two facades, a front and a rear, the latter often with 
sculleries, outside privies or other additions, it was usually the 
elevation fronting onto the major road which alone remained for 
stylistic variation or outward display. The rear elevation not only 
received no special treatment in terms of decoration, but was often 
built in inferior quality facing materials. Thus the front elevations 
of ordinary terraced houses became adorned with architectural 
decorative elements. This could involve the use of different 
materials or the use of more elaborate materials in standard 
situations. Architectural decoration might be included in the design 
by the architect or designer of the dwellings in response to national 
trends in the elevational treatment of buildings in general, or 
simply added by the speculative builder because he thought it 
would enhance the appearance and hence the desirability of the 
property. °* 

If the house was custom-built, the architect could select decor- 
ative elements at will according to the status and means of his client 
or more often the status to which his client aspired. If the houses 
were to be built for speculation, the builder would have an eye to 
future lettings or sales to others. Whether the property was 
eventually to be let or sold, speculation invariably meant building 
in advance of demand and when the prospective tenant or 


°* The extent to which speculative developers who were builders added their own 
decorative elements to facades is illustrated in Trowell, Il, pp. 263-69. 
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purchaser was faced with rows of empty property on the market, 
those houses with certain extras not displayed by the adjoining 
properties could tip the balance in their favour. It might be that 
something major, such as a bay window or a larger third bedroom, 
made all the difference, but when all other things were equal, 
decorative elements added to a facade could make the terraced 
house a little more attractive than its plainer neighbours. On such 
minor matters could depend the difference between a successful or 
unsuccessful let or sale when the provision of houses far 
outstripped demand. 

For the speculative builder the extra cost incurred in following 
fashionable trends or simply in adding decoration to make the 
houses catch the eye was a calculated risk. The extra cost spent on 
providing a carved lintel when a plain one would carry the same 
load, on providing carved or shaped bricks when plain ones could 
equally suffice, on providing decorated barge-boards when plain 
flat boards were cheaper, had to be offset against the reduced 
interest payments due on borrowed capital which could be paid 
back sooner if the building stood empty or unsold for a shorter 
period of time. 

Often the treatment of many small elements on the design of a 
facade could have a dramatic effect on the whole when seen in 
combination whereas each on its own had little effect. As time 
passed, the tendency was for plain brick facades in the study area 
to be replaced by elevations in which stone was introduced for 
lintels, sills and architraves, etc. Gradually basic elements in the 
facade, such as keystones, corbels for gutter support, coal chutes 
or barge-boards, were to become more and more elaborate as 
applied decoration became popular in the last quarter of the century 
(Plates 5-6). 

Moulded and shaped bricks became increasingly popular during 
the last twenty-five years of the nineteenth century in Leeds. These 
couldzbe applied at Any level or to any part of an elevation. 
However, they tended to be confined to the jambs of door and 
window openings, to string courses, to the area immediately under 
the eaves and on oversailing courses to chimney stacks. In the same 
way terra-cotta and faience products were produced and marketed 
for domestic use; these could be introduced anywhere on an 
elevation but tended to be confined to bands near to the eaves of 
dwellings or used to replace other items usually made in stone. 

In the typical terraced house of the period, the internal decoration 
would be evident but severely limited in comparison with a 
custom-built house erected at the same time. The interior of a 
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Plate s(a) Decorative elements applied to entrance, no. 215 Hyde 
Park Road. Erected 1889 on the Royal Park Estate to the 
designs of the architect-builder G. Hutton. 


Plate 5(b) Decorative keystone to door arch, no. 6 Norwood Road. 
Erected 1882 on the Postill Estate to the designs of the 
builder J. Hutton. 


typical terraced house in the study area might be lit by etched or 
stained glass over the front entrance door or at high level in bay 
windows. The entrance porch could be tiled with coloured or 
patterned tiles and the entrance hall would most probably have an 
arch resting on plaster consoles, which was a common feature after 
1840. The staircase would have turned balusters of deal with a 
mahogany handrail and a circular knob or carved top to the newel 
posts. The hall and staircase would have a dado of lincrusta, a thick 
paper with low relief decoration (mostly produced by the firm 
Lincrusta-Walton on Tyneside). In the main rooms on the ground 
floor elaborate plaster cornices would decorate the junction of the 
walls and ceilings and in the centre of each room would be a plaster 
ceiling rose. Finally, and often of great importance to prospective 
tenants, the fireplace surrounds and shelves in the major rooms 
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Plate 6(a) Decorative elements applied to eaves and bedroom 
windows, no. 68 Brudenell Mount. Erected 1893 on the 
Royal Park Estate to the designs of the architects Swale & 
Mitchell. 





Plate 6(b) Carved and decorated bargeboard to dormer window, 
no. 167 Parkside (Hyde Park Road). Erected 1888 on the 
Royal Park Estate to the designs of the architect-builder 
G. Hutton. 
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would be of imported marble, in contrast to those in bedrooms 
which would be in cast iron with ceramic tiled surrounds and a 
shelf over in slate. Ceramic tiles were used for floors in entrance 
porches and, occasionally, for walls. Those used in fireplaces were 
often the blue Delft type which were very popular at the time.°: 

The period 1850-1900 saw a steady increase in the number of 
different decorative elements which could be purchased for incor- 
poration into even the simplest of buildings. Examination of the 
few surviving builders’ merchants’ catalogues shows that in all 
cases a basic unit could be supplied which would serve the purpose, 
but, for those prepared to pay a little more than the lowest price, a 
more attractive unit was available. As industries such as 
woodworking and brickmaking became mechanised, cheap mass- 
produced decorated elements became available at a lower price than 
before, making possible their use on most types of Victorian 
houses. Ornament was added more and more lavishly until 
eventually even the humble back-to-back was not considered a 
lettable proposition without some small measure of beautification. 
After 1900, however, the amount of decoration applied to elements 
on the facades of houses was greatly reduced as the general trend 
away from applied decoration gradually filtered down from 
simpler forms of house design encouraged by the Arts and Crafts 
Movement. 

While few builders’ merchants’ or manufacturers’ catalogues 
have survived from the period when most of the houses in the 
study area were erected, it is evident from street directories that 
merchants tended to specialise in certain types of products — 
timber, lath, lime, cement or clay. Manufacturers such as the 
Farnley Iron Company of Wortley specialised in the manufacture 
of, among other things, fire-bricks, drainpipes and terra-cotta 
products, and Wilcock and Company of Burmantofts in fire-clay 
chimney pots, pressed building bricks, corbels, moulding, ventilat- 
ing bricks, ridging tiles, roof-tiles and glazed faience.°* Although 
the influence of different architectural styles from the past is not 
evident overall on the elevations of ordinary houses, it is neverthe- 
less possible to discern the influence of the Greek, Roman, Norman 
and Gothic in the wide variety of designs for the mass-produced 
component parts, manufactured by these and other firms, which 
combined together made up the architectural decorative elements. 


°3 Examples of internal decorative elements such as marble fireplace surrounds, 
plaster cornices, ceiling roses, etc., can still be seen in many of the houses such as 
those constructed in Ash Grove and Ebberston Terrace. 

+See. Trowell, Il, 255; Il, Appendix 22: 
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For example, dog-tooth, diaper and dentil patterns are to be seen in 
decorative bricks, diaper patterns also being reproduced on tiles; 
chimney pots could hark back to Elizabethan models, and finials 
for ornamental ridge-tiles seek their inspiration in Gothic ante- 
cedents.°° 


SPECULATIVE DEVELOPERS AND THE ROLE OF ARCHITECTS 


Few pre-development landowners in the study area went on to 
become housing developers of their own land. Two examples only 
were found of landowners who were willing to erect a few houses 
in order to encourage development when buyers of plots were not 
readily forthcoming: H. C. Marshall was about to do this on the 
Headingley Old Gardens Estate in 1869 although in the end found 
it was not necessary, but Thomas Hattersley had to carry out this 
policy in order to start things moving on the estate he purchased 
from Clapham’s mortgagees. Hattersley built five through houses 
facing Clapham Road in 1876 for speculation which he still owned 
at his death in 1885. Two pre-development landowners erected 
houses for speculation which appear not to have been intended to 
attract buyers of vacant plots to the area; in each case the land had 
been put on the market by one estate owner and the houses built by 
a new owner in advance of general building operations: Henry 
Ludolf built a row of five through houses, named Nelson Terrace, 
in Victoria Road as an investment in the early 1860s. They were 
erected on a plot Ludolf had purchased from the Fawcett Estate.°° 
Thomas Clapham, the manager of the Leeds Royal Park, also built 
five through houses in Clapham Road in 1868 on land he had 
purchased from the Teal Estate.°” 

The major landowners knew that profit could be made from 
developing but they appear to have concentrated their efforts on 
selling development land to others. They were also aware that 
buyers would make a profit by subdividing and creating an 


°5 For detailed examples of external decorative elements in the study area, see 
Trowell, II, 255-63. See also H. Van Lemmen, ‘Late Victorian Back-to-Back 
Houses in Woodhouse, Leeds’ (unpublished paper, School of Education, Leeds 
Polytechnic, 1977). 

°° These houses were built before 1866 and deposited building plans are not 
available because they were not required. The houses later formed part of the 
Fawcett/Postill Estate (The Norwoods). 

°7 LCA, Deposited Building Plan, Book 1A, Aug. 1868, p. 36. 
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infrastructure but refrained from becoming involved themselves in 
doing this, particularly after the unfortunate experience of the 
Fawcett Trustees. The latter actually constructed several roads 
including Victoria Road, Cumberland Road and Grosvenor Road 
in advance of sales but were not allowed to recoup the costs from 
land sales because of the legal constraints of the family settlement. 
Other landowners much preferred only to construct central spine 
roads to give access. Thus the trustees of the Countess of Cardigan 
had constructed Cardigan Road and Brudenell Road prior to the 
major land sales of 1888 but had created no infrastructure of minor 
roads. 

To proceed from the construction of roads to the erection of 
houses was a major step and it is interesting to speculate as to the 
reasons why Hattersley, Ludolf, and Clapham all stopped after 
completing five houses each. Perhaps the experience clearly 
showed them that the financial rewards were poor compared with 
dealing in land and that this was a venture best left to small builders 
and tradesmen who worked on credit and could not afford large 
land purchases. Another possible explanation is that they were 
advised that five houses was a minimum number which would 
show the landowner’s confidence in the investment in order to 
attract others to purchase building plots. Whatever the case may 
have been, it was well known that existing houses already let 
helped in the letting of newly completed dwellings on an estate in 
its early stages of development. The relatively few examples of 
pre-development landowners, or of major landowners who pur- 
chased lots on estates after they had been put on the market but 
before building development took place, becoming involved in 
housing development would suggest that the profit to be made out 
of land sales was more attractive than the more precarious business 
of actually building. 


Speculative Developers 

Who then were the people who either built the houses or paid 
others to erect them? This question is more easily answered if the 
complexities of land sales are understood and the point at which the 
housing developers started building operations has been examined. 
Three examples will suffice to describe the inter-relationship 
between landowners and ultimate developers. 

The original owner of what was destined to become the Manor 
House Estate, Mary Bainbrigge II, a spinster who died in 1832, left 
land containing the old Manor House of Headingley to Dr 
R. W. D. Thorp, whose son, Dr D. L. Thorp, attempted to sell it 
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as an estate for villas between 1845 and 1851. The estate was sold, 
still mainly undeveloped, to Anthony Titley, a flax-spinner, in 
1852. Some fourteen acres of the estate were sold by Titley’s heirs 
to Charles Stott, a retired builder, in 1898 and he subdivided it into 
lots for building development. Stott, however, did not act as a 
developer, preferring instead to sell to others including Hobson, 
Chadwick and Watson, three Leeds architects who were partners in 
practice. They purchased three acres of land laid out in building 
blocks, while Stott’s widow sold the remaining part of the estate to 
a builder named John Newton Sharp in 1902. Hobson eventually 
purchased half an acre from his partners and sold this to William 
Flint, a Leeds builder who built houses for speculation on the land. 
John Newton Sharp erected many houses also for speculation on 
his part of the estate. Sharp and Flint were the major building 
developers but others were involved on other plots elsewhere on 
the estate and these included Harry Boston, James B. Johnson, 
Charles Wilson, J. Carr, W. Gibson and W. Airey. 

The earlier vicissitudes of the Leeds Royal Park Estate have 
already been discussed (p. 66 above). In 1885 J. R. Ford relin- 
quished the mortgage held by his father in respect of the Leeds 
Horticultural Company, and took possession of the land. He had 
an estate plan drawn up to show small building lots intended to 
receive terraced housing and Ford’s partner in his law practice, 
William Warren, joined forces with a local surveyor, John Franks, 
and purchased six acres of the new estate in 1888. Franks and 
Warren sold nearly 1,000 square yards to William Farndale, a 
joiner, and half an acre to Walter A. Hobson, a Leeds architect, 
both of whom acted as speculative developers and erected houses.°* 
They were not the only developers as many others were involved 
on the remainder of the estate. 

The Fawcett/Postill Estate, which was to become an estate of 
through houses with streets named Norwood, was originally 
owned by J. H. Fawcett who put the land up for sale in 1837 for 
villa lots. In 1859 Henry Ludolf, a flax-merchant, purchased nearly 
six acres of the Fawcett Estate on both sides of Victoria Road. He 
erected a large mansion and an entrance lodge in 1869 for his own 
use and a row of five terraced houses for speculation which was to 
be the first building development on the Norwood Estate.’ In 


8 For biographical details of the persons mentioned, see Trowell, III, Appendix 7 
and Appendix 11. 

°° Ludolfs detached villa was named Torridon and was designed by the Leeds 
architect S. E. Smith, see LCA, Deposited Building Plan, Book 2, Dec. 1869, 


Pp? 3: 
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1880 five acres of this estate were sold to Francis Postill, a Leeds 
builder who laid out an estate plan and erected houses as well as 
selling off building lots. He sold one-quarter of an acre to James 
Hutton, a builder of Burley, who erected houses and in 1889 Postill 
sold nearly one-half of an acre to H. D. Nettleton, another Leeds 
builder who also erected houses. 

From just these three examples it would appear, at first sight, 
that the ultimate responsibility and indeed the financial risk of 
building in the hope of selling or letting on completion was left to 
small builders and in at least one case to a professional man in the 
form of a Leeds architect. A similar examination has been carried 
out of all the houses erected in the study area and the names and 
occupations of the developers have been recorded.7° Analysis of 
this information clearly shows that, although the majority of the 
developers were builders, some others came from a wide variety of 
backgrounds and occupations. 

There were four major occupational groups of housing devel- 
opers in the study area: 


1. Builders singly 

. In partnership 
tradesmen 

gentlemen of independent means 
. manufacturers 
merchants 

. miscellaneous 
land/estate agents 

. architects/surveyors 
lawyers/solicitors 
organisations 

. occupations not stated. 


2. Entrepreneurs 


3. Professions 


4. Others 


CEP 2Oy OS ee Ooh Oles 


During the period 1868-1914 a total of 2,447 houses were shown 
on approved plans of which 2,197 were actually erected. Ignoring 
those houses approved and not erected, Table III indicates the 
number of houses which were erected by the four major occu- 
pational groups of speculative developers in the study area. 

From this table it can be seen that builders constituted the largest 
category of developers, being responsible for 66 per cent of the 
total number of houses erected. Entrepreneurs and the professions 
were responsible for similar numbers at 19 per cent and 14 per cent 
respectively. Organisations such as societies and clubs, together 


7° Trowell, II, 1-48. 


Number of Houses Erected in the Study Area Related to 
Occupations of Developers, 1868-1914 


Occupational group 
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Dwellings % of Number of Average number 





erected total developers 
1. Builders 
a. singly T0050 (4576 38 
b. in partnership BOF Mm O nD 6 8 
c. tradesmen 43 1.9% 8 
sub-total Ts445.<° 05.790 
2, Entrepreneurs 
a. gentlemen/ladies 
of independent 32 1.5% 12 
means 
b. manufacturers 199 9.1% 24 
c. merchants $2 2.4% 24 
d. miscellaneous 136 6.2% 39 
sub-total ATO, §) 102% 
3. Professions 
a. land/estate agents 63 2.9% 4 
b. architects/ 
surveyors 244 1L-1% 1 
c. lawyers/solicitors 6 0.3% 3 
sub-total BIg AR Yo 
4. Others 
a. organisations 10 0.4% 7 
b. occupations not 
stated IO 0.4% 
sub-total 20 0.8% 
Grand total 22107) 7 1OOVe 187 








of houses per 
developer 


26 
50 
5 


16 


20 


Diz 


with those persons who did not give an occupation, were 


responsible for less than one per cent (Appendix I). 


If each of the categories is examined in turn, the names and 
occupations of individuals or groups of individuals throw more 
light on the persons who actually erected the houses or were 
willing to risk their capital for tradesmen to erect them on their 
behalf. The evidence would suggest that tradesmen worked on the 
erection of houses for developers and at some stage a number of 
them took a step up the occupational ladder, rather than their 
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accustomed wooden one, by borrowing enough capital to join 
forces in twos and threes to build a few houses for speculation. If 
unsuccessful they returned to being tradesmen. If the venture 
realised a profit they repeated the exercise and some graduated to 
becoming employers of their own tradesmen and hence builders in 
their own right. Most of the persons operating in the study area 
who described themselves as builders, working either singly or in 
partnership, graduated from the tools in this way. 

The major builders in the study area who acted as housing 
developers were two brothers, Benjamin and William Walmsley, 
who, either working in partnership and later as individuals, were 
responsible for the erection of 369 houses — nearly 17 per cent of 
the total. These two builders were exceptional in that they built 
houses over a large area, elsewhere in Burley, in the Kelsall Road 
area of Leeds, and as far away as Scarborough. They began as 
tradesmen in the 1870s working in Burley and both died wealthy 
men.”’ Other builders who played major roles as housing devel- 
opers were John Ellis Pearson, James Pick, Benjamin Hewling and 
John Newton Sharp. Hewling was an ironmonger who turned to 
house building as a speculative venture. Sharp purchased large areas 
of land throughout Leeds, including sixteen acres at Headingley 
between 1871 and 1914. 

Among the professions, architects and surveyors, who were 
often heavily involved in preparing estate and building plans, were 
most active in developing houses for speculation. Twelve persons 
in this category developed 244 houses, averaging twenty dwellings 
each. They were all in an ideal position to ascertain the state of the 
land and property market and to take the opportunity when it arose 
to speculate in either land or houses as and when their personal 
means allowed. Thus the architects Hobson, Chadwick and 
Watson took the opportunity to speculate in land sales on both the 
Royal Park and Manor House Estates. Only Hobson, however, 
took the speculation a stage further by actually erecting houses. 

The entrepreneurs as a group developed 19 per cent of all the 
houses, whereas the professions were only responsible for 14 per 
cent, of these some I1 per cent being the result of speculation by 
architects. The important factor which has to be taken into account 
is that, whereas several entrepreneurs built just to become owner- 
occupiers, this was rarely the case with the architects and other 
members of the professions. The role of architects as the developers 


7! The life and times of Benjamin and William Walmsley are described in Trowell, 
III, 166-68. 
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of nineteenth-century speculative houses would appear to have 
been a major one, third only to that of builders and entrepreneurs if 
the findings from the study area are indicative of what happened in 
other suburbs of Leeds. In the case of the study area only twelve 
individuals or practices built 244 houses; a considerable number 
when compared with the manufacturers, merchants and other 
entrepreneurs who together totalled ninety-nine persons and 
erected 419 dwellings. 

What is not clear, however, is to what extent developers who 
built houses in the study area were active as developers elsewhere in 
Leeds. Only similar detailed studies of other suburbs, including 
careful examination of deposited drawings, would answer this 
question. Similarly, information is lacking concerning the way in 
which developers who were not builders caused the dwellings to be 
constructed. Did a woollen merchant or a shopkeeper buy plots of 
land to build a number of houses and then simply pay a builder to 
erect them or did he engage his own tradesmen such as bricklayers 
or plasterers? If the developer had no knowledge of building, was 
he capable of employing the correct tradesmen and supervising the 
work by referring to the many books which were produced to 
guide both builders and developers through the construction 
process? As nearly all the developers employed local architects to 
design their houses and deposit drawings of them for approval by 
the Corporation, did the architects also let out work to tradesmen, 
organise the labour and sort out the details of work on site when 
the developer had little building knowledge? For example, an oil 
merchant building only three houses for speculation would need 
someone who could supervise the work and see that it was built to 
a good standard, in accordance with the plans, and to the 
satisfaction of the building inspector. 


Deposited Building Plans and the Involvement of Architects 

A systematic search through the deposited building plans for the 
whole of the study area has shown that each drawing, whether for a 
small alteration, a large extension or for an entirely new building, 
was deposited by a named person.” The title of each drawing 
stated the nature of the development, its location and the identity of 
the owner of the land or proposed building works. The drawings 
were then signed (later rubber-stamped) or in some way titled to 
indicate the name of the persons who prepared them. The person, 


7? In a few cases the drawings, some of which were over one hundred years old, had 
been damaged and the name of the depositor or developer had been torn off; in 
other cases the names were obscure or unreadable. 


G 
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or persons, who drew up the plans for submission to the 
Corporation for approval could be described as the building 
designer, but the possibility has to be faced that one individual 
might draw up the plans and that another, such as a local architect, 
merely sign or stamp them. For this reason the present article refers 
to the person who deposited the plans as the ‘depositor’ and not the 
‘designer’, although the evidence suggests that they were invariably 
one and the same.” 

In some cases the situation was clear and straightforward. A 
group of houses or one house might appear on a plan, which would 
be deposited once, approved, and the houses erected within six to 
twelve months. The names of the owner and the depositor were 
not in dispute. In a number of cases further drawings were 
submitted, particularly just prior to or during building operations, 
altering the original proposal. If the scheme was only slightly 
amended, the design was attributed to the original depositor even if 
a second name appeared on the re-submission. If, however, the 
new drawings were for a totally revised scheme, the name of the 
second depositor was used in the statistics. A further complication 
occurred when the dwellings shown were not built soon after 
approval and a new proposal was submitted for the site some years 
later; this might have been by the same owner and depositor or by 
new persons entirely. The final problem, which was often the most 
difficult to record without very careful scrutiny of every plan for 
the area, arose when a group of say four terraced houses was 
approved of which only two were then erected by the developer. 
This, to the casual observer, would present an incorrect picture of 
what actually happened in the development of a long terrace. A 
good method of illustrating the statistical minefield that the 
development of speculative houses of the period represents is to 
take a typical example of a street where such complications 
occurred. 

Brudenell Mount on the Royal Park/Hattersley Estate had on its 
east side a row of nineteen terraced houses which took from 1882 
until 1893 to complete. This was not unusual in Leeds as Beresford 
pointed out in his study of Prosperity Street.74 The bare facts 
established from the deposited plans would suggest that 
development took place as shown in Table IV. 


73 This evidence is set out in Trowell, II, 96-98. 
74M. W. Beresford, “Prosperity Street and Others: an Essay in Visible Urban 
History’, in Leeds and Its Region, ed. M. W. Beresford and G. R. J. Jones (Leeds, 


1967), pp. 186-97. 
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TABLE IV 
The Development of Houses in Brudenell Mount, 1882-1893 








Date Houses approved _—_ Depositor Developer 

1882 4 C. F. Wilkinson B. Hewling 
1892 4 J. M. Porter A. N. Meldrum 
1892 2 W. A. Hobson W. B. Booth 
1892 2 W. A. Hobson J. Newsome 
1892 2 W. A. Hobson Mrs S. Hobson 
1892 2 J. M. Porter A. Hargreaves 
1893 2 J. M. Porter A. Hargreaves 
1893 2 J. M. Porter A. N. Meldrum 
1893 2 J. M. Porter A. Hargreaves 
1893 2 Swale & Mitchell A. N. Meldrum 


This suggests that twenty-five dwellings were approved and built 
by six different developers who used five different depositors of 
designs. Only careful scrutiny of each deposited plan, especially of 
the block plans they contained, and examination of buildings 
existing today can sort out the tangle. Such an examination not 
only established how many houses were actually erected but joints 
in external walls indicate where building work stopped and started. 
In reality only nineteen dwellings were erected by the six devel- 
opers involving only four of the depositors’ designs. This means 
that six of the dwellings were abandoned with work not proceed- 
ing beyond the approval of drawings. 

The belief that builders alone were responsible for the planning, 
external appearance and the construction of the ordinary mass 
housing of the Victorian suburbs built after 1850 has relied heavily 
on three major assumptions. The first is that the design process was 
a simple exercise since many estates had been developed according 
to plans approved by local authorities and were subject to 
restrictive covenants placed on the land by landowners. Building 
lines, too, provided another curb and these factors, taken together, 
have been seen as creating a strait-jacket for designers, leaving little 
room for originality, individuality or freedom of expression. This, 
coupled with the comparatively low budgets available when 
compared with the houses of the rich, suggested that simple 
repetitive designs were all that were required and builders could 
obtain these by reference to architectural pattern-books similar to 
those published earlier in the century. The third assumption is that 
architects were too busy designing public, educational and religious 
buildings and houses for the wealthy to bother with dwellings for 
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the middle or working classes, and that even during slack periods 
they considered such work to be beneath them. 

A systematic search by the present writer through all: the 
deposited building plans for the study area for the period 1866-1914 
has shown, however, that the majority of drawings were prepared, 
deposited and signed by persons calling themselves ‘architects’. 
This was particularly the case where speculative housing was 
involved. For example, 2,197 houses were erected over a forty- 
six-year period from approved drawings of which 2,038 (93 per 
cent) were from drawings submitted and signed by persons calling 
themselves ‘architects’. A wider sample of deposited building plans 
for all the townships of Leeds over a thirty-four-year period 
showed that out of a further 7,717 houses approved, 87 per cent 
were on drawings deposited by persons calling themselves ‘archi- 
tects’: 

Examination of the deposited building plans showed that the 
owners of the very best mansions and villas employed the most 
eminent architects in Leeds for their designs. In the same way, 
when new owners extended or altered these large houses, architects 
such as William Hill, Edward Birchall, Thomas Ambler, Charles 
Chorley and William Thorp were employed. Architects of a similar 
standing were usually given the commissions involving new 
entrance lodges, coachmen’s or butlers’ cottages and servants’ 
dwellings connected with the larger houses. What was also clear 
from the deposited plans was that there was a second tier of 
architects who had town-centre practices and who were principally 
engaged by developers for the preparation of drawings for 
speculative houses, particularly dwellings in terraces either with 
through or back-to-back plan configurations. A small number 
among the well known architects spanned the whole spectrum of 
housing design. Thomas Ambler, for example, designed large 
detached villas, extensions to mansions, semi-detached villas, 
red-brick terraces and back-to-back artisan cottages (as they were 
euphemistically called at the time).”° 

Another striking fact emerging from the deposited building 
plans was that architects were frequently employed to submit 
7’ The reasons for taking the sample and the methodology are explained in Trowell, 

III, Appendix 19. The sampling process resulted in 102 bundles of plans being 

selected which, on average, contained around 100 drawings each. All drawings 

relating to housing developments were closely examined and relevant statistics 
drawn up relating to approximately 11 per cent of all the houses approved by the 

Corporation for the period 1877-1910. 


7° The architect Charles Fowler designed many large villas in Headingley as well as 
carrying out works in the town centre and alterations to Headingley Parish 
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drawings even for very small works and for alterations such as new 
fat fryers for fish and chip shops, and for water-closets, stables, 
porches, wood-sheds and greenhouses. Therefore, if a commission 
for the addition of a new bakehouse to the rear of a corner shop was 
not beneath the dignity of town-centre practices, the argument that 
the same architects would not accept work involving a row of 
speculative terraced houses would not seem to be tenable. If the 
opportunities for new work for architects working in the second 
half of the century are examined, work in the expanding suburbs, 
with each small piecemeal housing development requiring its own 
drawings, was an obvious source of ‘bread and butter’ income 
while waiting for or working on more prestigious projects. 

Historians such as H. J. Dyos in his study of Camberwell imply 
that professional advice concerning any aspect of housing design 
was not sought by speculative builders.”” The inference is that the 
end-product was entirely the result of the efforts of the speculative 
builders, from the layout of the streets to the choice of encaustic 
tiles and the inclusion of gas lighting. The suggestion is made by 
many historians of the period that, prior to 1860, builders had 
sufficient experience to design and to erect working- and middle- 
class houses without the need of architects and that they simply 
applied this knowledge to build on a much larger scale in the 
second half of the century. For those builders operating in the first 
half of the century there were a number of architectural pattern- 
books giving designs for lodges, cottages, villas, mansions and 
even farm labourers’ or factory workers’ dwellings. Later in the 
century when builders were required to construct houses on a 
bigger scale in the expanding suburbs of towns, urban historians 
have pointed out that there were even more pattern-books, 
textbooks and manuals published from which the builder or 
speculator who knew little or nothing about building could obtain 
suidance.7® 


Church. At the same time he was architect to the Leeds and Yorkshire Land, 
Building and Investment Company. The latter position involved the preparation 
of designs for very small through terrace houses for artisans on the Hill Top 
Estate, Burley. 

77 When questioned about these assumptions, Professor H. J. Dyos stated that, in 
his opinion, the middle- and working-class houses built in Victorian suburbs 
were not the work of architects but the result of local builders using readily 
available pattern-books. (Interview held with the author, Leicester, April 1978.) 
H. J. Dyos, Victorian Suburb: a Study of the Growth of Camberwell (Leicester, 1961). 

78 A comprehensive list of these pattern-books, textbooks and manuals is given in 
Trowell, II, 163-64. 
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If these suggestions are correct, they rely heavily on the 
assumption that the pattern-books could supply all the necessary 
information for those who wished to acquire the skills necessary to 
design various house types as well as to construct them, and largely 
ignore the fact that the housing designer had to contend with an 
ever increasing number of local and national building regulations 
introduced from the 1850s onwards. That developers unconnected 
with the building industry and tradesmen who wished to further 
their technical knowledge of building referred to such books as 
those in the Weale’s Rudimentary Series’? is not in question, since 
basic methods of construction and crafts connected with the 
building trades did not vary significantly between one region of the 
country and another. However, to suppose that plans could be 
published nationally which were then copied and adapted by 
persons wishing to submit plans to a local council for approval on 
similar lines to the present-day Daily Mail Book of House Plans is 
more doubtful. Any plans from a central source which were 
intended as guides to the construction of ordinary suburban houses 
would have to take into account local custom and regional 
variations. In Leeds, for example, the preference was to build 
back-to-back houses or through houses with cross-walls at around 
seventeen-foot centres. It was also customary to build cellars and 
attics, while tenement buildings were virtually unknown. Other 
parts of the country had a predilection for two-storey houses with 
additions to the rear, whereas cottage flats were popular in the 
north-east and especially in Scotland. 

A number of books were published which were useful sources of 
designs for detached and semi-detached suburban villas, entrance 
lodges, gardeners’ cottages, cottages in the country and model 
labourers’ dwellings. Only one book appears to have been pub- 
lished which could be said to represent a pattern-book of designs 
for terraced housing other than that intended for labouring classes 
housed near mills or factories, for agricultural workers or for 
model dwellings to be erected by philanthropic societies. In 1904 
John James Raggett, an architect and quantity surveyor from 
Birmingham, produced a detailed and comprehensive study of 
speculative housing schemes throughout England. However, 
Raggett’s book was too late to be a pioneering work to set patterns 
which others could merely copy; rather it was a retrospective 


7? John Weale, who published Weale’s Rudimentary Series (1849-1888), wrote some 
books himself and employed other authors to write books to be included in his 
series; e.g., E. Dobson, Rudiments of the Art of Building (1849). 
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collection of schemes that had already been carried out in several 
towns such as Leeds, Nottingham and Birmingham. *° 

The deposited plans for houses erected in Leeds between 1866 
and 1914 show a variety of house plans which are not readily 
recognisable in, or identical to, any published in architectural 
pattern-books and text books. In contrast, the deposited plans 
show overwhelming evidence that the speculative builders did not 
become aspiring house designers, but used local architects to draw 
up designs and have them approved on their behalf (Appendix II). 

What, then, was the limit of the architects’ involvement? 
Evidence would suggest that he visited the site, took levels where 
appropriate, drew out a scheme for the client’s approval and 
submitted tracings to the local Council for building regulation 
approval. If tracings of the drawings used for submission to the 
Council were also used by clients to carry out building operations 
on site (diaries by at least one architect would suggest they were) 
then the architect or person producing the drawings must have 
assumed a sound practical knowledge on the part of the builder. 
Party walls, fireplaces, external walls, roof construction and 
openings for windows and doors were indicated in terms of 
position but not described in terms of construction. Wall thick- 
nesses, floor joist sizes and purlin sizes were not stated even on 
irregularly shaped plans. The choice of the correct thickness of a 
solid wall for a specific height or the correct floor joist size for 
various spans was left to the craftsman and builders on site. Only 
where construction was out of the ordinary were notes added to 
indicate the unusual construction. It is possible that in some cases 
the architect or building designer drew up a separate written 
specification or bill of quantities to accompany the drawings and in 
this document the information lacking on drawings would be 
given. Reference to at least one specification for ordinary terraced 
houses was found relating to a development in Leeds in 1883 
designed by the architect Archibald Neill.*’ Similarly, a specifi- 
cation and bill of quantities were also found relating to a small 
development of through terraced houses erected at Idle near 
Bradford by the Leeds architects Kendall and Bakes in 1899. 
Clauses in the latter document give further information, such as 


°° J.J. Raggett, A Series of Plans of Labourers’ Cottages with Quantities for Estimating 
their Approximate Costs (Birmingham, 1904). 

81 Archibald Neill, FRIBA (1856-1933) was in practice in Leeds from 1878 to 1915 
when he became Chief Valuation Officer to the City of Leeds. His diaries are in 
the form of daybooks covering day-to-day events in his office for the period 
1880-87. See LCA, GA/Z23, entry for 16 March 1883. 
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foundation and wall thicknesses, to supplement the approved 
drawings. ** 


The Architect: the Local Profession and the Development of Status 

The early nineteenth-century urban expansion of Leeds created a 
need for public buildings, factories, churches and villas. This 
encouraged a number of architects to set up in practice and in 1822 
there were five such practices in Leeds. Robert Chantrell, Thomas 
Taylor and John Clark became, in effect, local West Yorkshire 
architects and it was unusual during the period 1820-1850 for 
architects to be employed who were from outside the area. 

By 1853 the number of architectural practices had increased 
considerably, there being twenty-three in Leeds by that date. A few 
practices had been passed. on to younger generations as in the case 
of John Chantrell, but the majority were newly established. One 
important newcomer was Cuthbert Brodrick who won the com- 
petition for the design of Leeds Town Hall in 1853 and who opened 
an office in Leeds in the same year. His public buildings in Leeds 
won him much public acclaim and he became well known outside 
the town. The other practices which had sprung up in Leeds were 
little known outside the town or its region but they exerted a great 
influence upon its architecture for the rest of the century because 
they trained articled pupils and later took some of them into 
partnership, thus maintaining continuity for a number of gener- 
ations. New names were added during the 1860s to the Leeds 
practices: William Reid Corson and his younger brother George 
Corson, Perkin and Backhouse, Thomas Ambler, Adams and 
Kelly and Charles R. Chorley all became well known in the 
town.*3 

In the second half of the century it became more common for 
local men to be set aside in favour of outsiders, especially leading 
architects from London. If the Church of England favoured such 
London architects as J. L. Pearson who rebuilt St Michael’s, 
Headingley in 1884-86, the Wesleyan Methodists employed 
architects from other towns such as Bath, Hull and Liverpool to 
design some of their more important buildings. *4 


°2 LCA, DB/M4838. 

83 For details of the works of these architects, see D. Linstrum, West Yorkshire 
Architects and Architecture (1978), pp. 369-86. 

84 L. Wright, an architect from Hull, designed Belle Vue Primitive Methodist 
Church in 1870; C. O. Ellison of Liverpool designed Woodhouse Moor Wesleyan 
Chapel in 1874; Wilson and Wilcox of Bath designed the Wesley College, 
Headingley in 1867. 
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The number of architects practising in Leeds remained fairly 
constant at around twenty-eight during the 1860s but rose dramati- 
cally from 1870 onwards.*> By 1875 there were forty-eight and this 
had risen to seventy by 1886 and eventually peaked at the turn of 
the century when there were seventy-eight. During the period 
1840-70 the number of practices increased fourfold and in the 
sixteen years from 1870 to 1886 it doubled. The dramatic rise from 
1870 can be attributed to two factors — the town’s continued 
expansion and the introduction of stricter building legislation in the 
form of bye-laws. 

If designs for major public, commercial and religious buildings 
were the work of outside architects or the best architects in town, 
what was the work which occupied the drawing boards of the 
numerous smaller practices which had sprung up? 

Throughout the nineteenth century it was notoriously difficult to 
know just which of the persons who described themselves as 
architects were architects in the accepted sense of the word. The 
Institute of British Architects was founded in 1834 and in 1866 the 
Institute added the epithet ‘Royal’ to its title. However, in the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries many persons calling 
themselves architects were properly trained but practised without 
ever becoming members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
(RIBA). Examination of the census returns for 1871 indicates the 
problem quite clearly: according to the census 5,692 persons in 
England and Wales described themselves as architects although the 
RIBA had only 519 members in that year — some 9 per cent of the 
total profession (a figure which had only risen to 15 per cent by 
1901).°° As a criterion for judging the professional standing of an 
architect, membership of the RIBA was not one that could be 
applied to a large proportion of the profession prior to 1921. 

It is difficult, also, to establish how many of the persons calling 
themselves architects were in fact builders or surveyors. In the 1851 
Census a note is made to the effect that “Many of the 2,971 
architects are undoubtedly builders’.°” There was also considerable 
confusion between the allied professions of architect and surveyor, 
many men practising as both. Directories of the period quite often 
listed the same person under both professions. By 1881 the 
distinction between the two professions became firmly established. 


*S Sources: various street directories for Leeds. 
8° B. Kaye, The Development of the Architectural Profession in Britain: a Sociological 


Study (1960), p. 175. 
"7 E0td. ap al 7%. 
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In December 1876 an inaugural meeting was held in the 
Philosophical Hall, Leeds to discuss the formation of a Leeds 
Architectural Association. George Corson was chosen as the first 
President and took the chair at the first general meeting in January 
1877, at which some eighty persons were present. The name was 
changed in 1881 to the Leeds Architectural Society and in 1881 the 
Society became the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society 
(LY AS). Members were to be drawn from those persons who were 
engaged professionally in the study or practice of architecture and 
civil engineering. It 1s interesting to note that in 1877 only 8 per 
cent of the membership were also members of the RIBA and it was 
not until 1895 that one-third of the membership were also members 
of the RIBAL 

Although some local architects were too old in 1876 to bother to 
become members of the local society and others were only 
intermittent members, membership can be used as some guide to 
the professional standing of those persons who described them- 
selves as architects on deposited drawings. Some depositors of 
drawings were clearly not architects. Undoubtedly some were 
builders, clerks of works, articled pupils or draughtsmen. Careful 
examination of the lives and times of those persons who signed 
their names to drawings has shown that it 1s possible to place the 
persons who described themselves as architects into a series of 
categories. One basic criterion has been used to classify the 
architects who deposited drawings for speculative housing in the 
study area and then other factors have been taken into account in 
order to push them higher or lower within the hierarchy. The basic 
criteria were whether or not they had an office in the town centre of 
Leeds, took commissions for building designs and were recognised 
by being listed in the appropriate section in street directories of the 
period. This established whether or not they were acting as 
architects in the late-nineteenth-century sense of the word and, 
based on these criteria, 82 per cent of all the houses on approved 
drawings inspected were the work of architects who at the very 
least could boast a town-centre practice at some time during the 
period. *? 

Other factors which could be taken into account in order to push 
the person concerned higher or lower in the hierarchy include 


88 For the early history of the Society, see the Society Reports, 1876-1914, held in 
the RIBA Regional Office, Woodhouse Square, Leeds. 

89 Some of the plan depositors did, however, deposit plans of houses for approval 
while working from home or as pupils prior to setting up offices in their own 
right. 
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rising to high office in the local society, membership of the RIBA, 
membership of the local society, and working from home. 
Basically eight types of plan depositors calling themselves ‘archi- 
tects’ emerged from this exercise in classification. The categories 
used to classify depositors who deposited plans for houses in the 
study area between 1868 and 1914 are as follows: 


At Category Leeds architects with a practice which was well 
known in the town and region and who rose to 
high office in the LYAS. 

A2 Category Lesser known architects with Leeds town-centre 
practices who were usually members of the 
LYAS. 

A3 Category Architects listed in street directories for Leeds but 
practising from home or the suburbs. 

A4 Category Architects listed in Bradford street directories. 

As Category Persons listed in street directories as builders but 
calling themselves architects. 

A6 Category Persons not listed in street directories as architects 
or builders but calling themselves architects. 

Bri Category Persons who were listed in street directories as 
builders. 

B2 Category Others. 


A breakdown of the dwellings erected in the study area according 
to the category of depositors is summarised in Table V. 

A similar exercise was carried out on a much wider sample of 
deposited plans for all the townships of Leeds involving a further 
7,717 houses. This exercise showed that only about 7 per cent of all 
the house plans examined were deposited by builders and by far the 
greatest number were deposited by architects who fell into 
eatezony Az above: > 

Who were these men? Four typical examples will help to answer 
this question and draw this study to a close: 


Daniel Dodgson (d. 1903) qualified under Thomas Ambler as an 
articled pupil and left to set up practice on his own account in 1872 
when his office was at 18 Park Row, Leeds. He built up a varied 
practice and carried out a wide range of buildings including 
Roundhay Road Methodist Church and a town-centre shopping 
development in Vicar Lane. His domestic work was prodigious. 


°° A comparison has been made of the findings from the sample of deposited house 
plans for all Leeds with those relating to the study area, see Trowell, II, Table 67, 


PP. 92-93. 
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TABLE V 
Number of Houses Erected in the Study Area Related to 
Various Categories of Depositors of Plans, 1868-1914 


Dwellings % of 








erected _ total 
At Category 
(well known architects) 20 practices 434 19.8 
A2 Category 
(less well known architects) 35 practices 1, 363 62.2 
A3 Category 
(architects practising from 
the suburbs) 5 practices 99 4.5 
A4 Category 
(architects from Bradford) 2 practices 5 a 


As Category 

(builders calling themselves 

architects) 2 persons 49 24 
Ao Category 

(architects not listed as 


architects or builders) 6 persons 88 4.0 

Bi Category 

(builders) II persons IIO 5.0 

B2 Category 

(others) 9 persons 44 2.0 
Total 2,162" 











* The total number erected was 2197, but five dwellings were erected from 
drawings on which the depositor’s name was illegible. 


He submitted drawings for approval for more speculative and 
custom-built houses than any other architect for whom accurate 
figures are available relating to the period 1872-1903. Dodgson 
became a member of the LYAS im 1877 and was elected a 
committee member for the period 1877-79, though after 1885 he 
ceased. to be a member. ?* 


Walter Hobson (1856-1916) was articled as a young man to the 
architect Edward Birchall of Park Place, Leeds and was a prize- 
winning student of the LYAS in 1877. By 1884 he had set up in 
practice on his own account at 2 Park Place. By 1891 the firm was 
called Walter Hobson & Co., Architects, Surveyors and Valuers. 


°' For further biographical details and examples of work carried out, see Trowell, 
III, 73-74. (Total number of houses on deposited plans inspected under the name 
Dodgson was 981.) 
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He devoted himself to commercial and domestic architecture but 
his other works included extensions to the Leeds Infirmary, St 
Chad’s Home at Far Headingley and the Canon Jackson Memorial 
Wing at Cookridge Hospital in 1894. He was also responsible for 
the design of many housing schemes in Leeds, particularly at 
Burley, Headingley and West Park. 

He was a member of the LYAS from 1877 and was elected 
Vice-President from 1886 to 1901. On his death in 1916 he was 
described in his obituary as ‘a striking personality in Leeds and was 
recognised in the profession as a clever and successful architect’ .%* 


Frederick Mitchell (b. 1863) was the son of Henry Mitchell, an 
architect, and was educated at public school, the Mechanics’ 
Institute, Leeds, and the Yorkshire College. He was an assistant 
with T. Howdill of Leeds and J. Kirk and Sons of Huddersfield, 
after being an articled pupil to C. D. Swale of Leeds. Mitchell went 
into partnership with C. D. Swale in 1887 and opened an office on 
his own in 1897. As a student he won a national silver medal as a 
scholar at the Leeds School of Art and the silver medal of the LYAS 
in 1886 as well as other prizes for design. He was responsible for the 
design of many buildings in Leeds and elsewhere, including: St 
Oswald’s Church, Schools and Institute; the Abbey Picture House, 
Kirkstall; and houses in Leeds, Horsforth, Rawdon, Boston Spa, 
Nottingham and Scarborough. Despite his impressive educational 
record and the fact that he had his own practice, it would appear 
that Mitchell was only an Associate Member of the LYAS from 
1885 until 1887 when he went into partnership with C. D. Swale. 
He was in an established town-centre practice, and throughout the 
period he submitted house designs in various parts of Leeds.” 


Thomas Winn (1818-1908) was the son of a Woodhouse builder and 
started life as a bricklayer, intending to follow in his father’s 
footsteps. He obviously aspired to something higher and, while 
working during the day as a bricklayer, he attended evening classes 
at the Mechanics’ Institute in Leeds, starting with classes in 
building construction and moving on to instruction in architecture. 
He commenced practice as an architect in 1881 and opened an office 
at 18 Park Lane, Leeds when he was forty-three years of age. He 
designed a number of commercial and shop premises in Leeds as 


°2 Trowell, III, 84-85. (Total number of houses on deposited plans inspected under 
the name Hobson was 382.) 

°3 Trowell, III, 94-95. (Total number of houses on deposited plans inspected under 
the name Mitchell was 349.) 
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well as preparing deposited building plans for speculative housing. 
He also designed many well known public houses in Leeds, such as 
The Mitre, Commercial Street; The Jubilee, Park Lane; The Black 
Swan and The Adelphi. He also became involved in arbitration 
work and was much respected as a valuer. His obituary notice 
stated: ‘he started his business life in the humble capacity of a 
bricklayer, and in order to attain the honourable professional 
position in the city he occupied at the time of his death, he had a 
strenuous struggle’.?4 


°4 Obituary, Yorkshire Evening Post, 17 September 1908. See also Trowell, Ill, 
117-18. (Total number of houses on deposited plans inspected under the name 
Winn was 91.) 


APPENDIX I 
A List of Housing Developers for the Study Area, 1866-1914 





Developer Occupation* Dates of | Dwellings Dwellings 
depositt approved approved 
but not 
erected 
ABBOTT J. Grocer and tea dealer 1870 2 
AIREY W. Builder and contractor 1902-1903 16 
ARTHINGTON R. Gentleman 1875 I 
ASQUITH W. Cloth merchant 1871-1876 2 
ATKINSON H. G. Plaster and lime merchant 1888-1891 I 
BEAUMONT A. Whitesmith and engineer 1892-1905 80 
BEDFORD, JAMES Manufacturing chemist 1892 2 
BEDFORD, JOSEPH Engineer and millwright 1828 I 
BELL C. Painter 1890 4 
PBR OVC Halas Builders and contractors 1886-1888 50 
PALFRAMAN A. 
BINNS J. E. Builder 1879 I 
BLACKBURN J. H. Music printer 1910 I 
BLACKETT W. Cloth finisher 1875 2 
BOOTH W. B. Tailor’s cutter 1892 2 
BOSTON H. Plumber IQOI-1902 20 6 
BOTTOMLEY S. Butcher 1879 I 
BOWER W. Builder and contractor 1896-1910 31 2 
BRAMHAM MRS M. E. Widow 1912 8 6 
BROOK J. Woollen manufacturer 1910 22 
BROWN E. O. Chemist and druggist 1880 I 
BULLIVANT R. A. Architect 1888-1889 4 
CARBUTT F. Linen merchant 1868 a 
CARR J. Builder 1902 20 4 
CAWTHORNE W. Publican 1882-1884 10 
CHARLES J. N. Architect 1886-1890 | 83 
CHARLES J. N. & J. H. Architects 1888-1895 
CHILD MRS H. n.d.a.¢ 1897 I 
CLAPHAM T. Showground proprietor 1868-1871 5 
CLARKE A. W. Tacal IQOI 2) 
COWBROUGH H. Wine and spirit merchant 1874 I 
CRAVEN T. E. Engineer and patent agent 1888 I 
DAVIS J. H. Builder and contractor 1889 I 
DEMAIN T. Commercial traveller 1887 6 
DEWSBURY T. Consulting engineer 1890-1897 14 3 
DICKINSON T. D. Tobacconist 1891 I 
DIXON MISS ANN inly(e ue 1871-1899 I 
DIXON W. J. Income tax assessor 1869-1878 2 
DOBSON J. Jeweller’s assistant 1892 6 
DODGSON D. Architect and surveyor 1876 13 
DRURY D. Architect 1890 I 
EARNSHAW I & n.d.a. } Fg s1880 bs 8 
PEAT J. Engineer 
ELLIS G. F. & TinGeas 
ELLIS J. W. Builder ai us 
EXLEY A. E. Manager 1891 3 
FARNDALE T. Builder 1880-1883 12 
FARNDALE W. Builder 1888-1890 12) 
FEARNLEY W. T. Poor rate collector 1876-1883 I 
EEREINSIDEP Ws Her & Oil merchants 1869-1881 2 
DAVIES J. 
FENTON BROTHERS Builders 1890-1892 24 
FLINT W. Builder 1902-1903 07 
FORD J. R. Solicitor 1886-1888 3 I 


FOSTER A. W. madeay 1881-1883 21 
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Developer Occupation* Dates of | Dwellings Dwellings 
depositt approved approved 











but not 
erected 

FOSTER G. Grocer and draper 1876-1906 5 ) 
FOSTER J. Builder 1883 5 
FOSTER T. Shoemaker 1872-1874 2 
FOWLER C. Architect and surveyor 1870-1877 II 9 
FOWLER S. J. n.d.a. 1878 2 
GIBSON W. Builder 1894-1903 50 8 
GLOVER W. B. Shopkeeper 1888-1894 2 
GORDON J. Chartered accountant 1893-1897 2 
GOUGH MRS n.deas 1875 
GRAYSON G. Gentleman 1881-1890 15 
HALL D. Stone merchant 1875 2 
HARDING T. R. Card, comb and pin 

manufacturer 1880 I 
HARDISTY J. Cashier 1878 
HARGREAVES A. Builder 1892-1893 4 
HARGREAVES W. & Bricklayer and builder } 

; 1891 16 

HARGREAVES A. Builder 
HARRISON E. & J. Wine and spirit merchants 1885 I 
HATTERSLEY T. Spindle manufacturer 1876 5 
HEPPER J. Auctioneer 1870-1885 I 
HEPWORTH J. Wholesale clothier 1887-1889 4] 6 
HEPWORTH N. R. Wholesale clothier 1892-1908 I 
HEWLING B. Builder and ironmonger 1880-1892 112 20 
HIRST J. W. Law stationer 1876 I 
HOBSON MRS S. fades 1892 2 
HOBSON W. A. Architect and surveyor 1885-1895 58 3 
HOBSON W. A. & Architect and surveyor 1885-1887 s 
HOLMES R. A. nudvae 

HOLDSWORTH W. Joiner 1871-1895 2 
HOLLINS J. T. Timber merchant 1890-1892 a 2 
HOLROYD S. Hairdresser 1869-1876 8 
HORROX W. fdas 1894 I 
HOWELL W. J. Venetian blind manufacturer 1889-1903 26 a 
HOWSON C. Builder 1887-1889 19 I 
HUDSON B. Cashier 1874-1897 3 
HUDSON J. Oil merchant 1869-1896 I 
HUMBLE T. Oil merchant 1875 I 
HUTCHINSON J. B. Butcher 1890-1891 3 
HUTTON G. Architect and builder 1891-1905 34 
HUTTON J. Builder 1880-1884 75 25 
IBBITSON W. & T. D. Woollen manufacturers 1877 » 
ISLES G. E. Manager 1887 3 I 
JENKINSON F. S. n.d.a. 1888 2 
JOHNSON J. B. Builder 1902-1903 16 
JOHNSON T. & H. Builders and contractors 1913 9 
KIRK J. & C. Stovers and dyers 1870-1876 5 
KIRTLAN W. H. Plasterer 1878 2 
KITSON F. C, Engineer 1902 I 
KITSON J. JUNIOR Ironmaster 1875-1883 I 
LABRON J. Woollen manufacturer 1872 3 
WAXaGs Builder 1886 12) 12 
LEDGARD J. Joiner and builder 1892 14 
LEEDS BOWLING CLUB 1906 I 
LEEDS CRICKET, FOOTBALL & ATHLETIC CO. LTD. 1889-1910 3 I 
LEEDS GIRLS GRAMMAR SCHOOL 1905-1907 I 
LEEDS HORTICULTURAL GARDENS CO. LTD. 1876-1879 I 
LEEDS INDUSTRIAL COOPERATIVE SOCIETY LTD. 1891 3 
LEIGHTON C. Ironplate worker 1876 I 
LIDDELL J. W. n.d.a. 1879 4 4 
LONGFIELD C. Grocer 1879-1898 I 
LUDOLF H. Flax and wool merchant 1869 2) 
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Developer Occupation* Dates of | Dwellings Dwellings 
deposit approved approved 
but not 
erected 
LYALL R. & Publisher’s agent 
MINIKIN J. & Clerk | 1880 10 
WALKER A. Modeller and decorator 
MARSHALL T. Architect, land and estate 
agent 1870-1873 FW] 
MARSLAND J. n.d.a. 1868-1870 I 
MAY J. Wholesale clothier 1876 I I 
MELDRUM A. N. Builder and contractor 1887-1897 61 10 
EXECUTORS OF A. N. MELDRUM 1897 I 
METHODIST FREE CHURCH 1885 I 
MITCHELL & n.d.a. ; 1888 é 
RHODES G. F. Wholesale clothier 
MOORE W. n.d.a. 1877 I 
MOUNTAIN J. Joiner and cabinet-maker 1875 2) 
MYERS C. Builder and contractor 1879-1907 5 I 
NETTLETON H. D. Builder 1878-1889 74 
NEWBY J. Mason and builder 1879 2 
NEWSOME MRS J. Wife of Headingley bookseller 1892 2 
OATES S. T. Whitesmith 1892 I 
OWSTON J. Builder 1895 2 2) 
PALEY B. Carter 1881-1882 4 
PARK R. Drill instructor 1878 I 
PAWSON J. T. Blacksmith 1898-1899 13 
PEARSON J. E. Builder 1887-1902 164 2 
PEARSON J. E. & Builder 1887 ‘i 5 
SKELTON n.d.a. 
PEARSON W. B. Joiner and builder 1891-1892 17 
PICK J. Builder 1896-1910 III I 
PICKARD D. Draper 1877 I 
PICKERSGILL J. Commercial traveller 1905-1907 i 
PORRILL W. Joiner 1888 10 10 
PORTER J. M. Architect and surveyor 1888 2 
POSTILL F. Builder 1877-1881 34 I 
PULLAN E. Madey 1876 2 2 
PULLAN J. Builder 1875 a 
QUAMBUSK w. Woollen merchant 1870-1877 2 
RAMSDEN W. Estate agent 1890 8 8 
RAWLINSON W. m.da\ 1892 I 
RAYTON W. J. Fishmonger 1887-1896 3 
REDSHAW J. Woollen draper 1869-1882 I 
RHODES F. G. Wholesale clothier 1887 8 
RHODES S. Woollen manufacturer 1888 2 
RICHARDSON & CO. Estate and land agents 1877 ret 
eee } Estate agents 1876 47 II 
WATSON 
ROBINSON R. Chemist and druggist 1874 I 
SHARP J. N. Builder 1903-1908 76 14 
SIMPSON J. T. Hop merchant 1878 a 
SIMPSON R. Chemist and druggist 1871 i 
SINGLETON W. CAL 1894-1896 4 
SLATER H. Sanitary engineer 1893-1894 3) 
SLATER R. Sanitary engineer 1873-1879 14 
SMITH B. Cotton merchant 1875-1889 I 
SMITH H. Builder 1876 4 2 
SMITH J. W. Ironmonger 1873-1896 4 
SQUIRES W. Architect 1902 2 
STEEL G. & Timber merchant } ene 5 
BUCKTON R. Manufacturer 
STENSON J. Retired ironmaster 1869 I 
STOTT S. Wool buyer 1880 I 
SUGDEN W. Iron merchant 1870-1871 2 


H 
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Developer Occupation* Dates of | Dwellings Dwellings 
depositt approved approved 
but not 
erected 

TAYLOR MRS E. Linen wholesaler 1888 2) 
TAYLOR G. Ironmaster 1871 3 I 
TEEL S. naceas 1869 I 
THORP J. H. Builder 1871-1882 2 
TILLOTSON W. R. Painter 1891-1892 3 
VOLLANS E. R. Grocer 1880 2 
WADE J. Builder 1879 I 
WALKER A. Architectural model maker 1875-1886 4 
WALKER E. Builder 1903-1905 1) I 
WALKER G. Mason and builder 1880-1881 I 
WALKER H. n.d.a. 1887 I 
WALLIS & RAMSDEN Estate agents 1874 9 
WALMSLEY B. Builder 1905-1909 47 15 
WAREDESEEY Bott } Builders 1880-1903 292 I$ 

WALMSLEY W. 
WALMSLEY W. Builder 1904—-I9II 82 22 
WARD B. n.d.a. 1883 I 
WEBB J. P. Woollen manufacturer 1869-1879 3 
WELLS E. A. Auditor 1887-1888 8 
WHITFIELD H. H. Publican 1886-1889 2 
WILKINSON C. F. Architect and surveyor 1887-1888 12 
WILLIAMSON H. Woollen merchant 1870-1890 I 
WILSON C. Joiner and builder 1902-1903 22 I 
bo Ane } Builders 1891-1892 I 

WILSON G 
WILSON J. Architect 1872-1904 4 
WOOD REV. F. J. Curate of Headingley 1884-1900 I 
WOOD G. Confectioner 1870-1873 4 
WOOD J. Builder 1868-1873 F. 2 
WOOD R. Architect and builder 1887-1906 34 2 
WOOD w. n.d.a. 1877 2 
WOODHOUSE MOOR WESLEYAN CHAPEL 1874-1885 I 
WOOLLEY J. Contractor and brick 

manufacturer 1878 I 

WORSNOP J. medals 1879 I 
WRAY W. & Builder } 1888-1891 5 

GOTT W. Mason 


*Where developers’ occupations were given on drawings, these have been stated. Many drawings, 
however, did not give this information and in some cases the occupation has been ascertained from 
entries in street directories for the period or from relevant house deeds. 


+ The dates indicate the earliest and latest years for which deposited plans have been found for the study 
area. 


tn.d.a. denotes no data available. 
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A List of Architects and Other Plan Depositors for the 


Study Area, 1868-1914 





Plan Address Dates of | Dwellings Dwellings 

Depositort deposit§ approved approved 
but not 
erected 

ADAMS R. L. Architect, Leeds School Board 1880 

ADAMS R. L. & KELLY J. Park Row, Leeds 1881 

AMBLER T. Park Place, Leeds 1870-1910 8 

AMBLER T. & 

BOWMAN G. F. Park Place, Leeds 1892-1898 14 
ANDERSON T. Albion Street, Leeds 1874-1881 GA) 8 
ATHRON J. Cliff Road, Leeds 1886 
ATKINSON H. G. & SON+ Carlton Hill, Leeds 1888-1891 I 
BACKHOUSE E. & BELL J. South Parade, Leeds 1870 2 
BAILEY J. B. & SON Keighley IQOI 
BAXENDALL J. W. Upper Fountaine Street, 

Leeds 1877 
BEDFORD F. W. B. East Parade, Leeds 1892 Q 
BEEVERS W. H. Bond Street, Leeds 1888-1896 
BINNS H.* Victoria Road, Leeds 1900 
BINNS J.* n.d.a.J 1906 
BINNS J. E.+ Woodhouse, Leeds 1874 
BIRCHALL E. Park Place, Leeds 1869-1879 4 
BOOTH L. G. Beechwood View, Leeds 1904 
BOWMAN G. F. New Station Street, Leeds 1888-1909 2 
BRAITHWAITE A. E. Albion Street, Leeds 1892-1910 124 21 
BRAITHWAITE W. S. South Parade, Leeds 1885-1912 4 
BRAY G.* n.d.a. 1891 
BROOKE C.* Servia Grove, Leeds 1902 8 
BRUCE W. Greek Street, Leeds 1901 
BULLIVANT R. A. Boar Lane, Leeds 1887-1893 54 sf) 
BUTTERY T. A. & Basinghall Square, 

BIRDS S. B. Leeds 1903-1905 12 I 
CARLTON E.+ Kelsall Road, Leeds 1886 
CHAPMAN J. W.* Doncaster 1892 
CHARLES J. & SONS Park Square, Leeds 1868-1897 131 4 
CHORLEY C. R. Park Row, Leeds 1875-1884 I 
CHORLEY C. R. & 

CONNON J. W. Park Row, Leeds 1884-1900 2 
CHORLEY C. R. & 

CONNON J. W. & 

CHORLEY H. S. Park Row, Leeds 1900-1907 
CLARK J.* n.d.a. 1879 I 
CLARKSON G. B.* Wakefield 1870 
CLEGG G. B. Morley 1900 
CLIFF W. H. Fenton Street, Leeds 1890 3 3 
CORSON G. Cookridge Street, Leeds 1870-1880 2 
DANBY G. F. Great George Street, 

Leeds 1879-1885 a] I 
DAVIS J. H.+ Leighton Lane, Leeds 1889 I 
DIXON A. E. Park Lane, Leeds 1896 
DODGSON D. Park Row, Leeds 1872-1903 364 32 
DRURY D. Brudenell Grove, Leeds 1890 I 
ELLISON C. O. Liverpool 1874 
EVERS J. Bond Street, Leeds 1888 I 
FARMERY T. E. Meanwood Road, Leeds 1877-1904 29 4 
FARNDALE T.+ New Wortley 1883 
FAWCETT J. M. Albion Street, Leeds 1871-1910 
FITZGERALD S.* n.dra\. 1901 


FOWLER C. 


Oxford Place, Leeds 


1869-1883 26 9 
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Addresst 








FOX & SONS 
FRASER J. B. 

GOUGH C. H. 
GRAYSON T.* 


HALL D.* 
HALL W. 
HARDY E. * 
HARETON E.”* 
HELISS M. * 
HILL E. 
HILL W. 
HOBSON W. A. 
HORROX A.+ 
HORROX W. 
HOWDILL T. 
HOWDILL T. & 
HOWDILL C. B. 
HUTTON G. 
HUTTON J.+ 
IRWIN T.+ 
IRWIN W.+ 
JONES A. 
KAY J. P. 
KAYE A. D. 
KIRK A. E. 
KIRSHAW J. 
KITSON S. D. 
LANDLESS W. 


LAWTON J. W. 


Albion Street, Leeds 
Park Square, Leeds 
Cliff Mount, Leeds 
Broomfield Crescent, 
Leeds 
Victoria Road, Leeds 
Harrogate Road, Leeds 
Carr Crofts, Armley 
1). da. 
Ash Grove, Leeds 
Oxford Row, Leeds 
Park Square, Leeds 
Albion Street, Leeds 
Brudenell View, Leeds 
Albion Street, Leeds 
Oxford Place, Leeds 


Oxford Place, Leeds 
Albion Street, Leeds 
Burley View, Leeds 
Burley Road, Leeds 
Burley Road, Leeds 
Burley Hill, Leeds 
Park Square, Leeds 
Albion Place, Leeds 
Bond Street, Leeds 
Quarry Street, Leeds 
Vicar Lane, Leeds 
Architect, Leeds School 
Board 
Albion Street, Leeds 


LEEDS EDUCATION ARCHITECTS SECTION 
LEEDS WATERWORKS ENGINEERS OFFICE* 


LISTER J. M. 
LISTER W. H. 
MARSHALL A. 
MCCULLOCH W. 
MITCHELL F. 
MOSELEY F. W. 
MOTLEY & GREEN 
MYERS C.+ 
NEILL J. & SONS 
NEWSOM & GOTT* 
NEWTON J.* 
NORMANTON T. G. 
OGLESBY R. P. 
OWSTON J. H.+ 
PALFRAMAN A. + 
PARISH J.* 
PEARSON J. L. 
PERKINS H. & 
BULMER G. B. 
PICK 
PICKARD G. S.* 
PORTER J. M. 
PRESTON H. 
PRESTON J. E 
PRIESTLEY T.* 
PRINCE E. 
RAWLINSON W. 
RAWNSLEY M. N. 


* 


Beeston Hill, Leeds 
Greek Street, Leeds 
Otley 
Hanover Square, Leeds 
Albion Street, Leeds 
Park Row, Leeds 
Kirkstall Road, Leeds 
Woodhouse Street, Leeds 
Cookridge Street, Leeds 
East Parade, Leeds 
Belle Vue Road, Leeds 
Beeston Hill, Leeds 
Archery Terrace, Leeds 
Brudenell Square, Leeds 
Minnie Street, Leeds 
Burley Hill, Leeds 
London 
Infirmary Street, 

Leeds 
Cardigan Lane, Leeds 
Woodsley Grove, Leeds 
Albion Street, Leeds 
Harrogate Road, Leeds 
Cookridge Street, Leeds 
Bond Terrace, Hunslet 
Meanwood Road, Leeds 
Hyde Park Road, Leeds 


das 


Dates of | Dwellings Dwellings 


deposit§ 


1881 


1869-1894 
1881-1899 


1881-1885 
1875 
1878-1892 
1905 
1878 
1903 
1892-1908 
1884-1910 
1880-1909 
1894 
1878-1883 
1892 


I9IO 
1887-1905 
1880-3882 
1893-1897 
IQOO—1902 
1894-1898 
1881 

1896 
1894-1902 
1890-1894 
1907 


1890 
1889-1899 
I9IO 
1905 
1902-1905 
1903-1904 
1886 
1896 
1902-1914 
1880 
1909 
1873-1909 
1874-1901 
1886 
1890 
1906 
1890-1892 
1889-1890 
1887-1888 
1900 
1884-1889 


1884 
1890-1896 
1884 
1888-1901 
1910 
189I-I901 
1882 
1883-1884 
1892 
1875 


approved 


62 


22 


204 
35 


HO 


$0 


122 
62 
18 


al 


approved 
but not 
erected 


14 


Plan 
Depositort 





RAWNSLEY W. H. 
RHODES F. W. 
RHODES J. 
RICHARDSON W. 
ROBINSON P. 
SHAW H. 
SHAW T. & SON 
SIMPSON C. T. 
SIMPSON J. W. 
SMITH E. B. 
SMITH J. 
SMITH S. E. 
SMITH S. E. & 
TWEEDALE J. 
SQUIRES W. 
STANTON H.* 
STONES T.+ 
SWALE C. D. 
SWALE C. D. & 
MITCHELL F. 
TAYLOR B. B. 
TAYLOR C. E. & 
GARTHWAITE 
THACKRAY J. W. 
THACKRAY W.+ 
THORNTON C. H. 
THORNTON H. N.* 
THORP W. H. 
THORPDEL W.* 
TODD wW. H.* 
TOMLINSON C. W. 
TYAS F. C. 
WADE J.+ 
WALKER G.* 


WALKER H. & ATHRON Jj. 


WALKER & COLLINSON 
WARD G. F. 
WATSON W. 
WHITAKER R.* 
WILKINSON G. F. 
WILKINSON H. 
WILKINSON J. F. 
WILKS W. 
WILLIAMSON A. 
WILSON A.* 
WILSON E. + 
WILSON F. * 
WILSON G. & 
BAILEY C. 
WILSON J. 
WILSON M. 
WILSON T. B. 
WILSON T. B. & 
OGLESBY R. P. 
WINN T. 
WOOD J. J. 
WOOD R. 
WOOLLEY & SON+ 
WORSNOP F. 
WRAY W.+ 
WRIGHT C. L.* 
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Addresst Dates of 
deposit§ 

Rark Placewibeeds 1890 
Upper Wortley 1886-1906 
Rochester Terrace, Leeds 1893 
Park Square, Leeds 1882-1885 
Albion Street, Leeds 1896—-I90I 
Albion Street, Leeds 1871 
Belgrave Square, Leeds 1868 
Grange Avenue, Leeds 1913 
South Parade, Leeds 1876-1888 
South Parade, Leeds 1897 
Park Row, Leeds 1881-1897 
Park Row, Leeds 1869-1876 
Park Square, Leeds 1881-1892 
Boar Lane, Leeds 1898-1901 
m.d.ae 1903 
Woodsley View, Leeds 1882 
Albion Street, Leeds 1899 
Albion Street, Leeds 1888-1896 
mdsa: 1870 
Bradford 1871 
Greek Street, Leeds 1884-1903 
North Street, Leeds 1876-1878 
Park Row, Leeds 1880-1890 
Leopold Road, Leeds 1904-1905 
Park Row, Leeds 1877-1885 
Bowman Lane, Leeds 1876 
Hull 1890-1892 
Halton, nr. Leeds 1907 
Otley Road, Leeds 1887-1888 
Cliff Road, Leeds 1879 
Burley Fields, Leeds 1880-1881 
Park Lane, Leeds 1896 
Bradford 1894-1896 
Birmingham 1908 
Highbury Terrace, Leeds 1889-1894 
Ella Street, Leeds 1878-1883 
Park Square, Leeds 1882-1910 
Beeston Hill, Leeds 1894-1895 
South Parade, Leeds 1876-1893 
East Parade, Leeds 1874-1875 
Cardigan Road, Leeds 1880-1890 
Brookfield Terrace, Leeds 1877-1879 
Chapel Terrace, Leeds 1888-1895 
Heathfield Terrace, Leeds 1892 
Central Market Buildings, 

Leeds 1876 
East Parade, Leeds 1872-1881 
Moor Road, Leeds 1884 
East Parade, Leeds 1887-1899 
East Parade, Leeds 1899-1904 
Park Lane, Leeds 1882-1907 
Park Row, Leeds 1904-1906 
Reservoir Street, Leeds 1870-1898 
Elland Road, Leeds 1878 
Burley Road, Leeds 1877-1888 
Brudenell Road, Leeds 1891 


Commercial Road. Leeds 


1892 


ry 


Dwellings Dwellings 
approved approved 


30 
86 


31 
14 


46 


but not 
erected 
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Plan Address Dates of | Dwellings Dwellings 
Depositort deposit§ approved approved 
but not 
erected 
WRIGHT F. & 
WRIGHT J. A. Bradford 1903-1905 30 13 
WRIGHT J. B. Upper Fountaine Street, 
Leeds 1887 ite) 4 
WRIGHT T. Quebec Street, Leeds 1880-1881 
WYNN W. N. South Parade, Leeds 1875-1887 20 14 


*Denotes person who did not use the style or title of architect. 

+ Denotes person who was a builder. 

+The names of plan depositors for all building types including new works, alterations, extensions and 
schemes which were abandoned or modified. 

+The address shown is given as a guide to the place of business. Many depositors, however, had 
several addresses over a number of years and in this case an address is shown at a midway point in the 
time span. 

§ The dates indicate the earliest and latest years for which deposited plans have been found for the study 
area. 

Qin.d.a. denotes no data available. 


The ‘1523’ Whitkirk Rental 


A Note by 
G. WOLEDGE, BA 


‘A Rental of the Bailiwick of Whitkirk’, edited by G. E. Kirk 
(Publications of the Thoresby Society, XXXIII (1935), pp. 71-82), 
contains a wealth of detailed information on people and places in 
Leeds and its neighbourhood, elucidated and extended by the 
editor’s copious notes. It presents, however, a problem of dating. It 
bears the date 1523, and there seems no reason to suppose that this 
is not correct for most of the entries. A series of twelve places, from 
Grymston on p. 73 to Coldcotes on p. 74, is immediately repeated 
with different details. It seems likely that the second series is an 
updating of the first. If in fact each series represents the state of 
affairs at one date, the first may well be 1523, and 1s certainly before 
the Dissolution, as the abbot of Kirkstall is shown as tenant of a 
holding in Coldcotes. The second series must be after the Disso- 
lution, for L. Baynes has succeeded the abbot at Coldcotes, but in 
or before 1542, when John Baynes, recorded as tenant on the back 
side of the head-Rowe, died. 
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JANTJE ELISABETH UYTENHOUDT EXWOOD 
(1936-1983) 


Member of Council from 1973 


Elisabeth Exwood was born in Nottingham on 8 March 1936 and 
was educated at Mundella Grammar School, Nottingham, 
Roseberry Grammar School, Epsom, and at Southampton 
University where she graduated in 1958 with a BA degree in 
History. From 1959 she served on the staff of Dane Court 
Technical School, Broadstairs, before coming to Leeds in 1966 to 
take up the post of Tutor in History in what was then the City of 
Leeds College of Education. She joined the Thoresby Society 
almost immediately. 

At the City of Leeds College Miss Exwood was much involved 
in developing a course on Sources of Local History which her 
enthusiasm and accurate knowledge helped to make a success. 
Under her inspiration students began to realise the relevance of 
Local History to teaching History in schools. She also continued 
her own studies and was awarded the degree of MA in Education 
and Local History at the University of Leeds. It gave-her teal 
pleasure to be a graduate of the university of her adopted city. 

Happily, some of Elizabeth Exwood’s work was published. She 
edited the Parish Register of Collingham (1579-1837) for the 
Yorkshire Archaeological Society’s Parish Register Series. She was 
a member of the publications committee of the Leeds University 
Institute of Education Board of Studies in History, and, among 
other works, produced Yorkshire Topography in co-operation with 
Dr Robert Unwin. She also played an important part in the 
Documents for Schools scheme run by the Leeds branch of the 
Historical Association and was responsible for preparing several 
sets of documents. All this illustrates her quiet industry as well as 
her scholarly achievement. 

For a time Miss Exwood was residential tutor at one of the halls 
of residence at the City of Leeds College. She was always much 
concerned for the welfare of her students and, while she expected 
high standards, she never failed sympathetically to help a hard- 
working student. 
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When the College of Education became part of Leeds Poly- 
technic in 1976 Elisabeth Exwood was appointed Tutor for 
Admissions and Administration in the School of Education. This 
was an entirely new area of activity for her but she tackled it with 
great courage and determination. Sadly, during the last few years 
she suffered increasingly from ill-health but worked bravely on. 

In addition to her interest in local history, Elisabeth Exwood was 
a keen archaeologist and was a member of the Yorkshire 
Archaeological Society. She enjoyed travel and had recently paid 
visits to China and Crete. She also had a lively interest in music and 
art. She was, indeed, a person of many talents. 

Our society will miss Elisabeth Exwood. She had been a valued 
member of the Council from 1973 until her death and also served as 
a Trustee. She always had the interests of the Society at heart. 
Forthright in her views, she did not spare herself in its service. It is 
pleasant to recall that one of her last outings was to the December 
Members’ Evening meeting. It was obvious to her friends that she 
was most happy to be there and to share the talks — and the 
Christmas refreshments — with her fellow-members. 

The Thoresby Society is the poorer for her untimely death but 
we must take comfort from the memory of her loyal service and 
the high standards of her scholarship. Ralph Thoresby, whose 
name the Society bears, always appreciated the learned ladies of his 
acquaintance, notably Lady Elizabeth Hastings. We can feel sure 
that he would also have approved of our twentieth-century ‘learned 
lady’, Elisabeth Exwood. 

JOYCE N. POGSON 
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DOUGLAS KEIGHLEY 
(1928-1981) 


Hon. Assistant Secretary from 1964; Hon. Secretary from 1967 


Douglas Keighley was born in Leeds in 1928. He was educated at a 
school in Upper Wortley, and later at the Leeds Junior Technical 
School. His education was continued at the Leeds Technical 
College, where he gained the H.N.C. in Mechanical Engineering. 
He was trained as a draughtsman, but later became involved in 
‘time study’ and eventually was appointed Works Manager for 
Bray Chromolox. 

Douglas’s interests were diverse. He had a good bass voice, and 
in his earlier years he was a member of the Leeds Philharmonic 
Choral Society and took part in the Leeds Music Festivals, as well 
as singing solo parts in Messiah and other works at churches in the 
neighbourhood. These activities he gave up when other interests 
began to take more of his time. 

It was as a boy attending the Silver Royd Hill Methodist Church 
at Wortley that he first began to be interested in The Boys’ Brigade, 
to which he gave outstanding service in various capacities during 
the rest ‘of his life. In no7o he helped to form the=sthiWeeds 
Company, which was soon in a flourishing state with some 
hundred boys on the roll; he was also a vice-president of Leeds 
Battalion, and a National Youth Training Officer. The concern 
which he felt for the welfare of all young people was not restricted 
to The Boys’ Brigade, but was also reflected in his work on the 
Crime Prevention Committee in the Halton area. 

In the Methodist Church, he was always ready to undertake 
responsibilities, first at Wortley, as a Sunday School teacher, choir 
member and trustee, later at Crossgates, as Sunday School 
Superintendent, choir member, church steward and circuit 
steward; and at Halton he continued his Sunday School work, in 
addition to serving as property steward and council member of the 
church. 

It was in 1964 that Douglas Keighley became the Thoresby 
Society’s Assistant Secretary, when K. J. Bonser was Secretary; in 
1965 he acted as Joint Secretary with Mr Bonser, and on the latter’s 
retirement in 1967, Douglas was appointed Honorary Secretary, a 
position which he held until his death on 5 April 1981. No doubt he 
gleaned much, from working with Kenneth Bonser, about the 
Society and its traditions, but he put his own stamp on the office of 
Secretary. 
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The vigour and enthusiasm which he displayed in his work for 
the Society were characteristic of everything he did. Council 
meetings were enlivened by his unvarying geod humour and his 
infectious laugh; but his care for the Society was serious, thorough 
and efficient. The Society’s former premises at 16 Queen Square 
were not forgotten, and he maintained a friendly and cooperative 
relationship with the tenants there, and kept a vigilant eye on the 
state of the building. 

Douglas’s many interests included genealogy, philately and 
numismatics, and he was an enthusiastic collector of books, plates, 
brochures, badges and much else besides. All these interests 
stemmed from his enquiring mind and his curiosity about the past 
and particularly about the history of Leeds and indeed of Yorkshire 
as a whole. He was proud of being born a Yorkshireman. 

That he was able to give such faithful and fruitful service to the 
causes which he had at heart was due in great measure to the loyal 
support and cooperation of his wife, Jean, as well as to the 
disciplined approach which he brought to every task. 

The Thoresby Society has reason to be deeply thankful for the 
devotion and the practical good sense which he brought to its 
affairs. 

JEAN E. MORTIMER 
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FRANK LUCAS WARBURTON 
(1907-1980) 


Member of Council from 1965; Hon. Excursions Secretary from 1965; 
Vice-President from 1978 


By the death of Mr F. L. Warburton in 1o80 at the age.of 
seventy-three the Thoresby Society lost one of its most active 
members and hardworking officers. Frank Lucas Warburton was 
the son of a senior Civil Servant and spent his earliest years in 
London, but he passed many of his school days in Northumber- 
land, a county for which he always retained a great affection. He 
graduated from Imperial College, London and held appointments 
with the Ilford photographic company and at the Middlesex 
Hospital before joining the staff of the Wool Industries Research 
Association. As a research physicist Mr Warburton became an 
authority on colour technology and served on several national and 
international committees concerned with the subject. His distin- 
guished career in the scientific profession, however, did not 
prevent his active pursuit of other interests. Frank Warburton was a 
staunch Churchman; in his younger days he had been a keen 
- mountaineer and a member of the Fell and Rock Club of Great 
Britain; he was an enthusiastic walker and photographer. 

Frank was also a bookish man with lively and impressively 
wide-ranging interests in local history and especially in antiquities 
of all periods. He was a member of the Thoresby Society for many 
years, serving on the Council from 1965 until his death. He acted as 
the Society’s Hon. Lanternist — a splendidly archaic title — and he 
gave useful if unspectacular service in that role, not least because he 
never allowed himself to be ruffled when (as sometimes happened) 
things went wrong because of a venerable projector or disorganised 
slides. 

Frank’s greatest service to the Society was, however, as Excur- 
sions Secretary, an office he held from 1965 until his death, and one 
which he clearly relished. In it he was able to give practical 
expression to his thorough knowledge of churches and secular 
buildings of historical and architectural importance throughout the 
North. Even in failing health he continued energetically in office. 
He had a keen eye for the unusual, he was tireless in his planning 
and reconnoitring — his skill extended to ordering some memor- 
able teas — he was relentlessly persuasive in recruiting guides, and 
by his well-informed choice of historical sites he widened the vision 
of many members. 
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That this was so accorded closely with Frank Warburton’s firmly 
held view that the Thoresby Society is a learned society with an 
important educational role. He always spoke up for the highest 
standards in publications, lectures and excursions alike, and he 
stoutly maintained the value of the Society’s links with the 
University of Leeds. In the Council Frank had the disconcerting 
habit of appearing totally abstracted before suddenly intervening to 
go (like the good scientist he was) straight to the heart of the matter 
in hand. The advice he gave was shrewd and fair-minded, rooted in 
principle and suffused with a clear grasp of the Society’s essential 
purposes. Frank gave notable — and unassuming — service to the 
Thoresby Society, and he richly deserved his election as a 
Vice-President in 1978. 

In recording our debt to Frank Warburton we express our 
gratitude for his work, and our sympathies to his widow, Audrey, 
and to his son, Malcolm, and the family. 

GORDON C. F. FORSTER 
President 1980-8 § 
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The Evolution of St James’s, 1845-94: 
Leeds Moral and Industrial Training School, 


Leeds Union Workhouse and 
Leeds Union Infirmary* 


by 
PAMELA M. PENNOCK 


Anyone walking along Beckett Street in the Burmantofts district of 
Leeds today cannot help observing the huge programme of 
re-building taking place behind the iron railings of St James’s, that 
vast general hospital which spreads over 31,045 acres of ground; 
ground which, since the first portion of it was purchased for the 
sum of £2,000 in November 1845, has seen a continuing pattern of 
building, extension and re-development in an effort to keep pace 
with the growing needs of the town. Happily for us today, most 
local authorities plan with a view to the future. Thus in 1963, when 
the Regional Hospital Board decided that general hospital services 
in Leeds should be provided by St James’s, in addition to the 
General Infirmary, a complete re-building of the former was 
planned, with the exception of the nurses’ home and certain other 
comparatively modern buildings erected in 1940. The final phase of 
the reconstruction is at present under way. Although public health 
and education are justifiably high amongst the priorities in modern 
regional planning and development, one hundred and forty years 
ago, when the first building of what is now St James’s was opened, 
attitudes were very different, as we shall see. 

Leeds, at that time much smaller than the present city, was 
nevertheless a rapidly expanding centre of the woollen, flax and 
engineering industries, with a growing commercial as well as 
manufacturing population, unhappily with resultant overcrowding 


*I am indebted to the late Mrs A.M. Mackinnon for her personal recollections and 
for permission to use her father’s letters and documents, and to her sons, Mr James 
Allan Mackinnon, now living on the Isle of Skye and Dr Donald Mackinnon, M.D., 
F.R.C.Path., of York. Thanks must also be recorded to the late Mr Stephen Fell, 
until recently Consultant-in-Charge of the Dental Department, St James’s Hospital; 
to the Medical Photography Department, St James’s Hospital, and to Mrs E. 
Earnshaw for photocopying of material; and to other friends on the hospital staff for 
advice and encouragement. Finally, my thanks are due to Leeds City Archives for 
use of the Board of Guardians Minute Books and other documents, and also to 


Leeds City Reference Library. [V |e ese | 
ol. , pt2 
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and disease. In some areas, particularly the town centre and St 
Mary’s parish, Burmantofts, where many Irish immigrants had 
settled, existing facilities for public health, water supply and 
housing broke down under the pressure of population, large 
sections of which lived in a state of poverty and squalor. Leeds had 
its social reformers, amongst them its Tory-Radical vicar, Dr 
Walter Farquhar Hook, James Hole, Richard Oastler, Dr Charles 
Turner Thackrah, Dr Robert Baker and others, and associations 
were formed and meetings held in attempts to eradicate some of the 
growing social evils; but despite the fact that much of Edwin 
Chadwick’s research for his great Report on the Sanitary Condition of 
the Labouring Population of Great Britain (1842) was carried out in 
Leeds, his ideas had little impact there and it was not until the end 
of the century that Leeds came to the conclusion that it was cheaper 
in the end to prevent poverty and disease than to attempt to 
alleviate at by. increased: poor relief. Whilst the Poor Law 
Amendment Act of 1834 generally opened the door to some of the 
most important nineteenth-century developments in public health, 
not least the appointment of poor law medical officers and Boards 
of Guardians, its implementation in Leeds was slow and compli- 
cated, bedevilled as it was by political controversy.’ For three 
decades the administration of the poor law was one important area 
of public affairs in Leeds over which the Tories and the Liberals 
fought for domination. By 1820 a Liberal élite had taken over the 
traditional role of the Tories in all the other political institutions of 
the town, their supremacy being sealed at the first election to the 
Town Council held after the passing of the Municipal Reform Act 
in’1835. In the carly 1830s_the poor law in’ Leeds was=sall 
administered through the Workhouse Board according to practice, 
evolved during the eighteenth century, which reflected the balance 
between the minor political institutions in the town — the 
overseers elected by Tory magistrates, the Liberal workhouse 
trustees elected by the vestry, and the churchwardens. Mainly 
because the churchwardens held the balance of power on the 
Workhouse Board, their office became politicised during the 1820s 
and their election in open vestry was fought energetically on party 
lists. In the 1828 churchwardens’ election a Liberal victory had 
deprived the Tories of control over the poor law. Attempts were 
made to reverse the situation. Both parties displayed blatant 
partisanship which erupted from time to time in acute form such as 


"D. Fraser, ‘Poor Law Politics in Leeds, 1833-1855’, Publications of the Thoresby 
Society, LIII (1970), 23-49 passim. 
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in 1837 when George Evers, the Tory treasurer to the Workhouse 
Board, was dismissed for incompetence and replaced by a Liberal 
overseer, Christopher Heaps. The salary for the post was increased 
from £120 to £250 a year and this immediately gave rise to Tory 
accusations of corruption.” 

In accordance with the provisions of the 1834 Act there had been 
an attempt in 1837 to elect a Board of Guardians which ended in 
chaos. However, despite this, and partly because of the possibilities 
opened up by an elected Town Council after 1835, the early 1840s 
were marked by a reduction in the party-political element in the 
administration of the poor law, culminating in a plan being adopted 
in 1842 whereby one overseer from each party was chosen for each 
of the eight wards of the township.* The issue which forced a 
second attempt in 1844 to elect a Board of Guardians (thus 
jeopardising this compromise and ushering in a further prolonged 
period of political strife) was the paramount necessity to replace the 
existing Leeds workhouse which had by this time become grossly 
inadequate.*+ Reports from doctors, overseers, magistrates and 
Improvement Commissioners had convinced the Poor Law Com- 
missioners of the desperate need for its replacement, but moves 
towards this had been vetoed on grounds of economy by the 
Liberal-dominated vestry which, it was thought, would be success- 
fully by-passed only by the implementation of the provisions of the 
New Poor Law. The election of 1844 secured fifteen out of eighteen 
seats for the Tories, who remained in control of the Board of 
Guardians,* and consequently of the administration of the poor 
law, for the rest of the decade. On 23 December 1844 the new 
Board of Guardians assembled and elected Mr John Cawood 
chairman and Mr John Beckwith secretary. Henceforth they would 
meet each Wednesday afternoon to decide upon the best means of 
relieving the plight of the ever-growing mass of dependent poor, 
the ‘paupers’. 


LEEDS MORAL AND INDUSTRIAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


When the Leeds Board of Guardians purchased land in Beckett 
Street in 1845 on which to build a school to house and educate its 


NUide) Pega 
3 fbid.; (ps 34. 
4 Ibid., pp. 34-35. 
> Tbid.= px 36: 
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pauper children, it thereby took the momentous step of removing 
children from the evils of a general mixed workhouse. This was to 
lead ultimately to further reform and classification but in 1845 the 
Guardians stubbornly refused to build a new workhouse and would 
agree only to partial alterations to the existing one.° 

Soon after their formation the Guardians had appointed a 
schoolmaster for the workhouse children with a view to establish- 
ing him later at a separate school they .contemplated for the 
children. On the recommendation of Dr James Kay-Shuttleworth, 
then secretary to the Committee of the Privy Council on Edu- 
cation, they appointed Alfred Murray. Unqualified, but experi- 
enced in the training of poor children, Mr Murray, who was to 
receive £60 per annum with board and lodging at the workhouse,’ 
was to visit industrial schools in Manchester and Swindon to 
inform himself fully of the systems in operation there.* 

Many of the Leeds Guardians were genuinely concerned about 
the pauper children in their care. From the moment of their 
inception they were faced with the problem of a workhouse and a 
mendicity office both overflowing with a constant stream of 
paupers and vagrants of whom the largest section were children, 
many of them orphans. Outspoken officials of the town had been 
urgently demanding new accommodation for the poor from 1833 
onwards, but equally urgent objections came from those who 
feared a rise in the already heavy rates. Alongside this was a wave 
of strong feeling in favour of a national system of education to 
provide especially for the industrial proletariat of the growing 
towns where the influence of Chartism was making politicians and 
others uneasy, and a resolution supporting the demand for such a 
system was passed at a meeting held in Leeds in 1833. 

In 1838 the efforts of the Overseers of the Poor to establish a new 
all-purpose workhouse had been defeated because of the excessive 
cost, but in 1845 the Guardians favoured compromise and decided 
to build a workhouse school which would be less expensive and 
would at the same time relieve matters by removing almost half of 
the occupants of the two established houses. The Guardians may 
also have seen this move as a way of establishing Leeds as a 
forward-looking town and at the same time putting themselves in a 


© L[eeds] C[ity] A[rchives], PL/1/1: P[oor Law] G[uardians] M[inute] B[ook], 
No. 1 (14 May 1845), pp. 300-01. 

“LCA -PGMB, No; 2 (7 Jan. 1846), pp. 256-57. 

* PGMB, No. 2 (4 March 1846), p. 357. 

° D. Roberts, Victorian Origins of the British Welfare State (New Haven, 1960), p. $2. 
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favourable light with the Poor Law Commission. The latter, 
uneasy about the vast numbers of children coming into the large 
general workhouses, had called for a series of reports on the 
training of workhouse children, and in 1841 suggested the estab- 
lishment of separate boarding schools where the children could 
receive both elementary schooling and industrial training. Oppo- 
sition in Leeds and elsewhere arose from the fear that the school 
might provide pauper children with a better education than the 
children of the independent labourer, but public anxiety on this 
score, although it was prevalent throughout the country, gradually 
subsided. Meanwhile the Guardians won their case on grounds of 
economy and with the backing, regulated by a Special Order, of 
the Poor Law Commissioners. *° 

Controversy arose almost immediately between the Poor Law 
Commissioners and the Board of Guardians’ who had decided 
that their school should be called the Leeds Moral and Industrial 
Training School. The Commissioners, on the other hand, objected 
that under the existing regulations the building was still a work- 
house, although for one particular class of paupers only, and 
declared that their orders would continue to be framed accordingly. 
They relented sufficiently, however, to suggest that the school be 
described as ‘a House for the lodging and maintaining of pauper 
children belonging to the said township’,** but the persistence of 
the Guardians won the day and the school became known as the 
‘Leeds Industrial School’, a fact which was to prove confusing as 
the years went by, particularly when a certified industrial school 
grew up out of one of the two ragged schools which the town 
supported in the mid century. *? 

Land in Burmantofts for the building of the school was 
purchased from Mr William Beckett for the sum of £1,870 and the 


--PGMB, INOU248, Oct. 1845). p.-49. 

ba Ie Dia 55: 

= tid. (5 O€t. 1845), p. 66. 

'3 The distinction between industrial and reformatory schools was never very clear. 
Acts of 1857, 1861 and 1866 did something to help but during the whole of the 
nineteenth century the confusion remained. It continued to worry the Poor Law 
Board who, as late as May 1870, wrote to the Guardians suggesting that the 
school be re-named ‘The Children’s Workhouse’, or ‘The Leeds Workhouse 
School’, to distinguish it from Industrial Schools ‘which are not under an Act 
distinct from the Poor Law Statutes’. Compromise was reached later that year 
when the Board agreed that although the Guardians would continue to call it the 
Leeds Moral and Industrial Training School, legally it was a workhouse 
‘appropriated for the reception of a particular class of paupers and should 
therefore be described in all legal documents as the workhouse of the Leeds 
Union’: PGMB, No. 31 (11 May 1870), p. 266 and (3 Aug. 1870) p. 443. 
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Commissioners authorised a further £10,000 to be borrowed for 
the erection of the building. In their instructions to architects, when 
advertising for designs for the new school, the Board of Guardians 
further revealed their anxiety to remove the workhouse stigma: 


As the object of a Moral and Industrial Training School is to separate 
as much as possible the children who may be admitted within its walls 
from all association with pauperism, it is desirable that the designs to 
be furnished should, both in their external appearance and internal, 
be, as far as it is consistent with the limited amount to be expended, 
calculated to banish from the minds of the inmates all idea that the 
Institution partakes in any degree of the character of a Workhouse. '4 


The laying of the foundation stone took place on 14 October 
1846, a chilly, rainy day. A long and impressive procession of the 
town’s dignitaries and officials, with the police, the inmates of the 
two workhouses and all the children, marched through streets 
decorated with flags and bunting to the site in Beckett Street, 
accompanied by a brass band. After laying the foundation stone, 
the chairman of the Board of Guardians, John Metcalfe, spoke of 
the urgent necessity for the school and of the unanimous feeling of 
the Guardians that there should be provision of education for those 
who ‘might otherwise become the prey of the abandoned and the 
profligate’. He proclaimed their intention to ‘cut the cord or 
connection between pauperism and degradation, and establish a 
feeling of independence in the rising generation’, and their hope 
that future generations might live to see many bright sparks rise out 
of the building, who, instead of being pests of society, might 
become ornaments of the country. The Mayor stressed the 
inadequacy of the present workhouse accommodation in which it 
had been almost impossible to educate pauper children, and again 
emphasised that in the new building the children were neither to be 
dressed as paupers, nor considered as paupers, but to be trained as 
the children of virtuous, though unfortunate, parents. 

It was a fine ideal, and the building went ahead in a style 
described by the architects as ‘Elizabethan’. Built of brick with 
stone facings, it had a commanding facade with eight projecting 
portions flanked by octagonal stone turrets, and carved in stone 
on the pediment between the two centre turrets, with their large 
bay windows, were the words ‘Moral and Industrial Training 
Schools. AD 1848’'> (Plate 1). The boys were to occupy the southern 
side of the building and girls the northern, and their playgrounds 
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were separated by dormitories, kitchens, dining room and the 
infants’ schoolroom. Fever wards were built at the back of the 
school and an innovation was the covered colonnades between the 
front and back buildings intended to enable the children to take 
outdoor exercise in wet weather. The day rooms and schoolrooms 
were in the extreme wings of the front buildings. An entrance hall 
led to the board room, headmaster’s apartment and teachers’ dining 
room, beyond which was the chapel, and the main staircase gave 
access to the dormitories and apartments for teachers. 

On completion the school could accommodate 499 children, 
who were to spend half their time in elementary school work and 
the other half in industrial occupations: gardening, tailoring and 
shoemaking for the boys, domestic duties and sewing for the girls, 
at a weekly cost of 6s.2d. per child inclusive of food and clothing. 
Education was designed to be practical and useful, and at the end of 
their school life the young people were to be placed out either as 
apprentices or indoor servants. However, until the later 1850s 
inspectors were critical of the standard of the school’s general 
education, industrial training was slow to get off the ground and 
the institution was under-used.'® During almost the whole of the 
second half of the nineteenth century controversy continued 
between the Poor Law Board and the Board of Guardians over 
what should be appropriate provision for pauper children. 
Manchester had also built a pauper school on the same lines as the 
Leeds establishment and by the time the Leeds Moral and Industrial 
Training School came into being in 1848 workhouse schools such 
as those at Atcham near Shrewsbury and Quatt in Staffordshire 
were already well established and highly praised for their methods 
of training children (notably in agriculture). But the efforts of poor 
law inspectors and educational reformers failed to produce any 
effective legislation to remove pauper children entirely from the 
workhouse system; the workhouse schools were merely one of the 
steps towards the gradual solution of the problem. A general 
criticism of the new workhouse schools was that the workhouse 
masters and matrons were unfitted to control an educational 
establishment, and competent teachers could not be obtained. In his 
report of 1857, E. Carlton Tufnell, HM Inspector for Schools, 
observed that in general industrial training in the workhouse 
schools was not as successful as it might be. “The teaching, 
especially in the large schools, is not as effectual as might be 
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expected, owing to the difficulty of getting superintendents who 
will take the necessary trouble to instruct... . I believe some of 
the industrial superintendents find it a shorter and pleasanter plan to 
do the prescribed work themselves, than to take the trouble to 
teach others how to do it.’ He felt strongly that ‘the same patience, 
perseverance and separation of the easy from the difficult, the 
advance by well graded steps, is as necessary in teaching how to 
sew as how to read’.*” 

Within six months of the opening of the Leeds school there were 
reports arriving in London of its imminent break-up because of the 
ineffectualness of the headmaster, the Revd William Taylor Dixon, 
and the Guardians’ insistence that the children should work at 
shoe-making for nine hours a day. Alfred Austin, the poor law 
inspector, thought the troubles exaggerated, but told John 
Beckwith, the secretary of the Board, that changes in the new 
timetable were needed. Mr Dixon continued to complain about his 
religious duties and requested more power over discipline and 
moral training. On his resignation in May 1849, the Guardians 
decided to separate the offices of chaplain and headmaster, but 
when a new headmaster, the Revd Charles H. Nicholls, was 
appointed the offices were re-united with consequent renewed 
discontent. For example, in 1850 Daniel Atkinson, one of the 
Guardians, alleged that Mr Nicholls did not do his duty either as 
schoolmaster or chaplain: ‘he allowed himself to get into such a 
state with the children that he foamed at the mouth — especially in 
the chapel — that when he had been excited in that way, the 
children would not pay attention to him, but hid their faces in their 
hands’. 

Many complaints against the master of the school, Joseph Linsley 
Kirk, erupted in October 1853, when he was accused of habitual 
drunkenness, swearing and fighting. Kirk’s position was parallel to 
that of workhouse master. His work was purely administrative and 
he was in regular conflict with the teaching staff. He was sus- 
pended, pending dismissal, but strangely enough, the Poor Law 
Board, considering the accusations unproven and indicative ‘rather 
of gross imprudence than moral turpitude’, removed the sus- 
pension. The Guardians felt they owed it to the public to have Kirk 
dismissed and sent copies of the inspector’s reports to the Board to 
substantiate their views. HM Inspector T. B. Brown reported that 
the school would never be able to attract competent and effective 
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teachers while they were being subjected to such discouragement 
and abuse from the administration: ‘I have never heard so many and 
such repeated complaints made against any officer by those with 
whom it was his duty to cooperate.’ The headmaster wished to 
have pupil teachers appointed but, whilst agreeing that in normal 
circumstances this would be desirable, he felt that the industrial 
school was ‘not a proper place for their moral training’. 

The Guardians, after ‘laborious, careful and anxious investi- 
gation’, supported the inspector’s report and informed the Poor 
Law Board that, in their opinion, the establishment must be 
regarded as ‘a costly experiment, the results so far being a signal 
failure as respects the great objects of the institution, the industrial 
and moral training of the children, and a grievous disappointment 
to its founders and the public generally’. They demanded a 
searching and vigorous enquiry into the whole of the management 
and the efficiency of its officers. The minutes of the Board of 
Guardians show no record of such an enquiry, but copies of an 
order for ‘Rules and Regulations for the Government of Leeds 
Industrial Schools’ were sent to the Guardians on 9 March 1854. 
The rules regarding the children were fully defined under the 
headings of ‘Admission’, ‘Classification’, ‘Discipline’, ‘Diet and 
Punishment’, and the duties required of all the schools’ officers 
were clearly outlined. Mr Kirk and his wife remained in office as 
master and matron and collisions of authority between them and 
the teaching staff were settled, temporarily, by the Guardians’ 
defining the duties of each. The headmaster was to be responsible 
for moral training and the religious and secular education of the 
children, whilst the master and matron were responsible for the 
domestic side of the establishment and for the conduct and 
behaviour of the children when at industrial work or in the 
infirmary under the care of the medical officer." 

The Guardians, realising that the management of the school left 
much to be desired, sent a deputation in October 1849 to visit 
similar industrial schools at Kirkdale near Liverpool and at Belper 
in Derbyshire. They admired the discipline at the Kirkdale school 
and modified some of their own arrangements, including a 
reduction of the number of days on which the children were 
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employed in industrial work from three to two. However, they 
were unanimous in the opinion that the food and clothing and 
general appearance of the children in the Leeds school were 
superior to those at Kirkdale and that ‘the Kirkdale establishment 
was neither so cleanly, nor so well appointed as that at Leeds.’’° 

To the small, scurvy-ridden and rickety children who first passed 
out of the workhouse after being duly ‘purified and classified’, the 
new school must have seemed like heaven.*° Used to being housed 
in cramped ill-ventilated conditions, forced to mix with every class 
of adult and to nurse the sick and senile, these children were for the 
first time in their lives given a bed to themselves, a playground in 
which to run and exercise and living conditions which, though well 
below the standards of the twentieth century, were nevertheless 
more than adequate for the times in which they lived. The question 
of whether the children would be happy in this new environment 
was something the Guardians, if they thought about it at all, would 
have dismissed as being irrelevant and even perhaps ‘improper’ 
where paupers were concerned. Only much later in the century 
were they to discover how much more important was ‘caring’ than 
merely providing. James Hole described a visit to the school as ‘a 
most gratifying spectacle. Contrast the light airy apartments, the 
long rows of clean comfortable beds, the alternations of school 
instruction, work and play, with what, but for the existence of this 
institution, must have been the fate of these little ones.’?? 

The children in both the boys’ and girls’ sections of the school 
were divided into three classes according to age: class 1, those 
between ten and sixteen years; class 2, those between six and ten 
years, and class 3, the infants from two to six years. The boys were 
provided with suits of corduroy or pilot cloth, with caps of the 
same material and grey cotton shirts with a stripe, whilst the girls 
wore grey cotton shifts and pinafores over flannel petticoats, with 
shawls for winter. All were supplied with boots, and clogs for 
industrial work. In 1867 the Board’s medical officer put forward a 
motion for the boys to wear flannel shirts in winter, but the Board 
unanimously rejected this, despite the obvious inadequacy of the 
school’s heating arrangements. The diet was simple and adequate 
but seldom varied. It consisted of bread, porridge, boiled mutton, 
roast beef, potatoes, soup, suet pudding and bread and dripping, 
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with milk, water and cocoa as beverages. On very special days, 
such as Christmas Day and on the occasion of the visit of Queen 
Victoria to Leeds for the opening of the new Town Hall in 1858, 
the children were ‘regaled’ with roast beef and plum pudding. At 
the time of the wedding of the Princess Royal in January 1858, a 
motion to provide this extra treat was defeated, but happily for the 
children and the inmates of the workhouse, the mayor and local 
managing committee for the festivities provided the meal ‘in 
addition to the usual dietary allowed’.*? 

The day began early at the Leeds Moral and Industrial School. 
Teachers and pupils rose at 6 a.m., sang a hymn and then washed 
and dressed. From 6.45 a.m. until mormne prayers in the chapel at 
7.45 a.m. they were occupied in industrial or educational work. 
Breakfast was at 8.15 a.m., followed by recreation until 9 a.m. 
Then until 5 p.m. the children alternately received educational or 
industrial training, with dinner and recreation from 12 noon to 2 
p.m. Supper was at 6 p.m. followed by evening prayers in chapel 
and preparation for bed, which included a once weekly bath, 
prayers and a hymn. Both the boys and girls were marched into 
meals in strict military order and perfect silence was observed in the 
dining room.*? The curriculum seldom varied, but on Wednesday 
and Saturday afternoons, if fine, the children were taken for a walk. 
The infants followed a similar procedure, but ‘play’ replaced the 
work periods of the others. 

On leaving the school the children were sent out to service, after 
one month’s trial, in industrial or domestic situations and generally 
they settled reasonably well. Eventually the Guardians began to 
keep lists of ex-pupils with a view to relieving officers visiting 
them to check on their welfare; many of the children after a period 
of apprenticeship, were adopted into the households of their 
employers.*4 

Although life was harsh, even brutal at times, it was not all drab 
routine; moreover these children had a degree of security unknown 
to countless others who, outside the care of the Guardians, were 
left to wander the streets of Leeds, sleeping where they could, and 
surviving only by begging or crime. The industrial school children 
found entertainment in a drum and fife band which was started at 
the school in July 1857, despite opposition from some of the 
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Guardians, and diversion in the exploits of some of the more 
enterprising and mischievous (or perhaps desperate and unhappy) 
pupils, who many times absconded, only to be brought back either 
by hunger or the authorities and who are twice recorded as having 
attempted to set fire to the school. On 16 March 1856 four girls 
pushed lighted matches into the ventilating shafts of the school- 
room and succeeded in destroying a whole wing of the school, and 
eleven years later a group of boys put lighted papers under the 
floorboards, although on this occasion the attempt came to 
nothing. The boys were each given ten strokes of the cane and sent 
to the workhouse to be kept in solitary confinement for three days. 
The fate of the girls is unknown, but it was ordered that henceforth 
the children should never be left unsupervised and new rules were 
adopted to that effect. A cane and leather strap was to be used as an 
instrument of punishment when thought necessary by the 
teachers.*> A further*departure from the daily“routine was>the 
annual public examinations to which the children were submitted, 
which must have caused considerable anguish both to them and the 
teachers at whose feet blame for a poor scholastic performance was 
always laid. . 

William Taylor Dixon’s salary was £150 to £160 per annum with 
no emoluments, whilst the salaries of the assistant master, Alfred 
Murray and two mistresses were £50 and £30 respectively, 
exclusive of food and accommodation. In some respects the lot of 
the teachers was unenviable: many found the restraints of the 
establishment too much for them and left after a very short time, 
while others tried in vain to reform or amend rules they found 
petty. After a series of small incidents which resulted in a general 
reprimand, ‘three © teachers; “Margaret. ‘Sutherland; *<Mara 
Hawkesworth and Mary O’Hara, wrote to the Board of Guardians 
asking that ‘the matter be given further consideration before finally 
dooming us to lie under the suspicion which the very word 
reprimand is calculated to call forth’. Their appeal for justice 
continued: ‘were you fully aware of all the disadvantages, dis- 
couragements, discomforts, nay insults, to which your officers are 
from time to time exposed in the faithful discharge of our arduous 
but honourable duties, you would not only not blame us, for 
quietly resisting these insults, but we feel assured you would do all 
in your power to guard us from being placed under the painful 
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necessity of so doing’. Sadly, the letter was ignored and the Board 
passed on to other business. Pay and conditions were, not 
surprisingly, slow to improve and it was some time before Sir 
James Kay-Shuttleworth’s reforms and system of proficiency 
grants attracted better applicants.*° To the Guardians, the teachers, 
like the medical officers, were servants and treated as such. Yet 
there were exceptions. One wonders why Miss Hickman, who in 
1857 flogged a girl so severely across her bare shoulders with a 
leather thong that the weals were still visible twenty-four hours 
later, was given a testimonial by the Board upon her recommended 
resignation, which defined her character as ‘unimpeachable’ and her 
primary concern as being for the welfare of the children. The 
Guardians were not so accommodating to Edmund Yeadon 
however, dismissed in 1860 for continued indecent behaviour.*7 
The second half of the nineteenth century saw a continual crusade 
for educational reform, in which the question of the most adequate 
provision for pauper children was uppermost. Leeds, as one of the 
first large towns to provide a separate school, attempted to move, if 
somewhat cautiously, with the times, and in 1848 Sir James 
Kay-Shuttleworth at last induced the government to establish an 
annual grant towards the salaries of teachers in poor law schools, 
which enabled the Guardians to make better appointments. 

Further classification of inmates gradually followed. Roman 
Catholic orphans were removed out of the Guardians’ hands and 
placed in boarding schools organised by the church (in Leeds by St 
Mary’s Convent, Richmond Hill). Some Wesleyan and Jewish 
children were also provided for by philanthropic schools and 
orphanages managed by committees of their co-religionists. Simi- 
larly, provision began to be made in specialised institutions for 
disabled and mentally deficient children. 

When the first Industrial Schools Act was passed 1n 1857 it gave 
the magistrates power to commit to industrial schools children 
convicted of vagrancy or other mild offences, and the Committee 
of the Council on Education offered 3s. a week towards the 
maintenance of each child so committed. But the Leeds Board of 
Guardians unanimously and vehemently opposed the Act and 
declared that ‘the Industrial Schools Bill will be most injurious to 
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the Character and Spirit of the Industrial School established in this 
Township — would be a premium to idle and dissolute parents to 
neglect and desert their children — and attendant with very heavy 
and unnecessary expenditure to the Ratepayers’.** They continued 
to oppose further Bills in 1861 and 1866 and, although one of the 
two ragged schools in Leeds became a certified industrial school 
under the 1861 Act, the magistrates were apparently still averse to 
committing vagrant children, for’ it 1s on record? that, of tthe 
children in attendance in 1863, only fourteen out of 174 had been 
sent by the magistrates. James Hole felt this to be a pity. It was 
inconsistent that while the expense of maintaining a child convicted 
of vagrancy cost as much as one convicted of theft, the allowance 
from the state in the two cases differed widely. Whilst the child was 
only very likely to become a thief the state allowed 3s. a week 
maintenance; after he had become one, 7s. How much wiser, he 
commented, to catch the criminals a little younger and send them 
to the Leeds Industrial School rather than overburden the ragged 
schools and juvenile reformatory at Adel.%° 

In 1879 the Guardians were forced to turn their attention once 
more to the question of the condition of the children. The visiting 
committee to the industrial school, whilst satisfied that the children 
were comfortably clothed, well fed and suitably versed in reading, 
writing and arithmetic, were dismayed by the ‘sickly, pale and 
dejected appearance of the children’. The Board’s vice-chairman, 
Richard Humble, declared that, alas, poor children in Leeds outside 
the school were much happier than those who lived under the 
restraints of the life within. The Guardians had been rather 
unfortunate in their headmaster and the treatment of the children 
had been very insensitive in a number of cases: ‘They frequently 
absconded in droves for days together to break the dull monotony 
and dreariness of their lives, and crept back again like whipped 
dogs, cowed into submission by hunger and cold, too often to be 
severely punished for their natural delinquency, and were in several 
instances, sent to prison and reformatories.’3* Mr Humble may 
have slightly exaggerated the case; it has not been possible to find 
sufficient corroborating evidence, but there was a great prevalence 
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of ophthalmia, skin diseases and rickets amongst the industrial 
school children. Indeed the Guardians sometimes found as many as 
twenty or thirty infected children, confined for weeks in darkened 
rooms. The industrial training the children were given at this time 
also left much to be desired. It often happened that boys who had 
learnt tailoring were apprenticed to blacksmiths, and the boys 
taught to be joiners became tailors or shoemakers. Failures were 
numerous and boys and girls were continually returned to the 
hands of the Guardians as shiftless, dull or unmanageable — a 
source of embarrassment to the Board. 

In an attempt to alleviate the situation a system of boarding 
children out in private homes was suggested and a deputation 
visited Scotland, meeting such children in the Unions of Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow and Lanark. They were thoroughly satisfied with 
what they learned there and unanimously recommended to the 
Board the immediate adoption of this system. A boarding-out 
committee was therefore formed,?* and a salaried inspector 
appointed, whose job it was to find suitable foster homes and foster 
parents and to visit the children so placed. The children were to 
wear no distinctive dress; they were to eat, sleep, live with and play 
with other children, go to the same school and become part of the 
families in which they were to be brought up. They would learn 
similar trades to their foster brothers and sisters and go out to 
situations at thirteen to fourteen years of age, but continue to live 
with their foster parents. Apparently the system was a great success 
from the Guardians’ point of view; in the few instances where the 
foster homes proved unsatisfactory, the children were removed to 
better ones and they ‘seldom ever returned to pauperism’. Yet in 
June 1882 a child, Elizabeth Noble, aged eleven, was found to have 
been ‘shockingly treated by her foster parents’, beaten and kept 
without food for long intervals. This was the first such case ever to 
come before the Guardians and they decided that the foster parents 
must be prosecuted. One Guardian stated that he was glad the 
committee had come to the conclusion they had, as he had opposed 
boarding-out from the outset on the grounds that people would 
offer homes to the children merely for the purpose of getting 45. a 
week. 33 

However, only orphans or deserted children or those whose 
parents were disabled or suffering penal servitude were boarded 
out, and there were between 150 and 170 children left in the school. 
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Many West Riding Boards had come to the conclusion that the less 
these children were confined together the more likely they were to 
become good men and women, and they were therefore sending 
those left in the workhouses and workhouse schools to the new 
board schools outside. The Leeds Guardians were now to follow 
suit. In 1880 they enquired into the management of board schools 
in the Burmantofts area and soon afterwards sent the children 
remaining in the Moral and Industrial School to a school in Cross 
Stamford Street and later to Beckett Street school when it opened 
in 1885. “They are not marched down to school, no porter is sent 
with them. The gates are thrown open and the children are allowed 
to run like other children. They run back from school the same way 
and they are sure to come home for dinner. They play with other 
children and are expected to be back by 5 p.m. No attempt is made 
to dress them like paupers; people are getting more sense and have 
taken the pauper badge away. ’34 

Mr Humble finally revealed that by 1883 it had become possible 
to dispense with the costly staff of officers at the industrial school, 
leaving only the master, Joseph Driver, in charge, along with an 
extra monitor. Already the portion of the school used for the 
infants had been given over to sick inmates of the workhouse, as 
part of a plan for new hospital accommodation, and the infants 
moved into the main school building. In 1887 further sections of 
the school were converted into infirmary wards and in the same 
year many of the boys who were ‘big and strong enough’ were sent 
to Liverpool to join the Indefatigable, a training ship for boys 
destined for the merchant navy. The Guardians arranged to pay £10 
towards each boy’s maintenance. *° 

In 1888 a scheme of emigration was begun. A specially appointed 
committee decided which of its orphaned or deserted children were 
sufficiently healthy and well-behaved to be sent abroad. A 
Birmingham agency for Protestants and one at Liverpool for 
Catholics were selected to take charge of the children and prepare 
them for the journey. Each had receiving homes in Canada, and the 
Guardians satisfied themselves that the persons who would adopt 
the children from these homes were genuinely dedicated to helping 
them — they would certainly be more affluent and secure than the 
majority of those accepting boarded-out children in England. On 
26 July 1888 fifteen Protestant boys, whose ages ranged from 
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thirteen to sixteen years, were sent out from the industrial school 
under the care of the Birmingham agents. Of these, twelve were 
orphans and three abandoned. After medical examinations they 
were given new suits of clothes and a bag for luggage. They sailed 
on 10 August on the S.S. Lake Ontario at a total cost of £11.45.8 Yd. 
per child.3° Nineteen Roman Catholic children were to follow a 
few months later.37 

In due course official reports on the children were received by the 
Guardians showing that they had all been placed in good homes 
and that their conduct had been generally satisfactory. More recent 
information shows this statement not to have been strictly accurate. 
Thomas Arnold Crowther, a New York business man, whose 
father and uncle were amongst the first batch of boys sent from the 
school in 1888, has supplied information to the effect that his 
father, John Percival Crowther (Percy) was ‘rescued from exces- 
sively cruel foster parents’ in Canada by a couple who thereafter 
treated him as a son, and for whom he had great affection. Mr 
Crowther, whose father died when he was nine years old, feels that 
a great deal of mystery surrounds the story of young Percy 
Crowther and his brother Tom, who were placed at the industrial 
school in October 1885, three years before they were sent to 
Canada. They were registered?* as aged eight and six and as having 
been ‘deserted by parents’, yet from Mr Crowther’s family records 
it is obvious that his grandparents, Samuel and Helena Crowther, 
were from good families and hardly, he feels, the type who would 
desert ‘two fine healthy boys’. They were married at Leeds Parish 
Church on 7 December 1874, had one daughter and three sons in 
the next few years and then, as far as Mr Crowther can determine, 
both disappeared. Apparently the other two children, now dead, 
grew up without parents also, and, according to the surviving son 
of one of them, believed their parents had gone to Canada with 
Percy and Tom. Mr Crowther has visited England in an attempt to 
discover what happened to his grandparents. Whatever else it may 
have been, poverty would not seem to have been the cause for 
placing the boys under the care of the Leeds Guardians. The 
Crowthers were descended from woollen manufacturing stock, 
and Helena’s people, the Widdops, were innkeepers. Their houses 
were large enough to be on a Leeds map of 1836 — Prospect House 
and Spring Grove House in Littlemoor and Roker Lane, Pudsey. 
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Several of the emigré children immediately became wage 
earners whilst one was adopted as a member of the family. 
Numerous letters were eventually received from the children 
indicating that above all they were being given the prospect of an 
independent life. A boy aged fourteen wrote: ‘I like my home in 
Canada very well, and thank you very much for getting me such a 
nice place. I am on a farm and doing very well. I can plough, 
harrow the ground and do almost anything. My master and 
mistress are so kind to me that I can manage to save £3 in the bank.’ 
The first party of girls followed in May 1890, and one of them 
reported: ‘I like my home, and I would not like to leave. I have a 
nice new white dress, and lots of other things. A nice bedroom to 
myself and carpeted.’ But life may have been less pleasant for 
eleven-year-old Amy Beatrice Martin, adopted ‘as servant’ to a 
yeoman farmer in Ontario, or Elizabeth Ann Pearson, aged nine, 
taken ‘to attend the only child of a fruit grower’. 

An arrangement was also made with the Revd Robert Wallace of 
Croydon to arrange the emigration of further parties, under his 
care, to his ‘Marchmont Home’, Belleville, Ontario, whence they 
were placed out with suitable families. Parties were also sent to 
Canada via the Salvation Army and the Catholic Emigration 
Centre. These agencies sent fairly regular reports of the children to 
the Guardians and from the Marchmont Home came an annual 
report on each child. Typical of these is one on John Villing who 
was sent out in 1892: ‘John gets along very well with Mr 
Farquerson but will not obey Mrs Farquerson. He just came home 
from the cheese factory and is quite capable of managing the 
horses. He attends school in the winter and Sunday School 
regularly.’ Of Herbert Emsley it was written: “Herbert is a bright 
boy, 1s growing nicely and has a good home which he appreciates.’ 
Not so happy, however, was the story of Robert Kirshaw, who 
emigrated from the industrial school in 1888 and died of drowning 
in an ice-covered river six years later. His employer wrote that ‘the 
house has no life since he has gone’, but believed that ‘the poor little 
fellow died happy, for any spare time he had you would find him in 
the house either singing hymns or reading his bible’.3? 

Probably the greatest advantage of the emigration scheme as 
opposed to that of boarding-out was that in Canada the child 
almost at once became a wage earner with good prospects of 
complete independence, whereas in England he or she was 


3°, PGMB, No. $4 (3 Dec: 1890), p. 223; LCA, PL/3/7: Letters: re Pmueration of 
Pauper Children, 1894-95. 
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generally placed in the home of already poor people to whom the 
weekly allowance was important. The Canadians required not 
money but labour, and this was generally appreciated. Some of the 
children did refuse to be sent abroad, fearing the unknown in 
Canada, and were not pressed. ‘Sometimes, however, we have 
reason to think that children make objection in consequence of 
outside influence and untrue tales of what life is like abroad.’4° 

In 1898 the Guardians adopted a system of ‘scattered homes’, 
intended to supplement the boarding-out arrangement, each for a 
group of pauper children under the supervision of a foster mother. 
The children would attend local schools and have regular medical 
examinations, and the system was intended to encourage indi- 
viduality and abolish the uniformity of thought and manner often 
exhibited by children brought up in a large workhouse school. A 
year later there were still eighty-seven children in the Leeds Moral 
and Industrial Training School and the Guardians decided to build a 
home for them at Roundhay. This was opened, despite objections, 
in July 1902, and the original school building became part of the 
workhouse infirmary.** 

It would seem that the high hopes and aims of the Leeds Moral 
and Industrial Training School had gone sadly awry. The Board of 
Guardians, doubtless with the best motives, had adequately 
housed, fed and clothed its pauper children away from the 
workhouse, but never entirely away from its atmosphere. By 
present-day standards the school remained as cold and comfortless 
as a prison, and must have seemed that way also to the many 
children who tried to run away. Children were ruthlessly torn 
away from their parents; brothers were separated from sisters, and 
infants kept in almost constant isolation. The teachers had been 
generally too preoccupied with their own grievances, usually 
justified, to give the children the affection they so desperately 
needed and without which a feeling of real security was lacking. 
Perhaps this deprivation, amongst other things, is what showed in 
the faces of those children who caused the Guardians such unease 
when they compared them with children outside the school. Yet 
for many, particularly the timid and less strong children, the school 
remained a haven, however austere, and a daughter of one of its 
first medical superintendents recalled the boarding-out and 
emigration schemes with great sadness: “They were told it was for 


4° PGMB, No. 53 (23 April 1890), p. 528. 
4" Yorkshire Post, 21 July 1898; Leeds Mercury, 23 Nov. 1899; ibid., 15 July 1902; 
Yorkshire Post, 20 Nov. 1902. 
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their own good, but most of them were terrified of the unknown 
and wept bitterly when they had to leave the only home they had 
ever known. 4? 


LEEDS UNION WORKHOUSE 


It is one of the glories of England, and in this an example is set to other 
countries, that no man need starve. *3 


Revd G.W. Condor 


The opening of the Leeds Moral and Industrial School in October 
1848 had postponed the question of a new workhouse for a short 
time, but the increasing needs of the poor continued to force 
themselves on the Board of Guardians who four times dismissed 
and rejected the idea of new accommodation. The crisis was 
accelerated by the growing number of Irish immigrants passing 
through, and more often than not remaining in, Leeds, and blame 
was laid at their feet for the spread of typhus fever which attacked 
the town in 1847 and exposed the inadequacy of the medical 
services.44 Their number alone presented a problem to the 
Guardians and to the. single officer appointed by the watch 
committee, whose duty it was to see all the tramps on their way out 
of town. The mendicity office in Grantham Street was already 
overcrowded by 1847, and on relief days wandering vagrants 
‘cluttered up the street and doorways even pressing into the court 
inside the workhouse premises’. When cases of fever were 
confirmed at this institution, the Guardians, together with a 
newly-founded committee of subscribers to a fund for the relief of 
the Scotch and Irish poor passing through Leeds, suggested that 
‘warm baths and a disinfecting sulphur stove be provided for the 
purpose of freeing the poor wayfarers from the uncleanliness which 
characterises many of them, and so protecting them, in some 
measure, from the ravages of fever and other diseases’.+° Fever had, 
however, already taken a firm hold in Leeds, and whilst it was 
more severe in the most heavily populated eastern, and Irish, side 
of the town, it was also prevalent in other parts, largely because of 


4° The late Mrs A.M. Mackinnon, formerly of Gledhow Hall, Leeds (1969). 

43 Revd G.W. Condor, in a speech praising the building of the new workhouse, 
Leeds Intelligencer, 10 April 1858. 

44 PGMB, No. 4 (16 June 1847), p. 185. 

45 Ibid. No. 4 (12 and 26 May 1847), pp. 112 and 133. 
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Plate 3(a) Leeds Union Workhouse: Chapel (1861). 





Plate 3(b) Leeds Union Workhouse: Chapel, interior. 
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Plate 5(a) Leeds Union Workhouse: a group of inmates and helpers 
(1920s). 





Plate 5(b) Leeds Union Workhouse Fire Brigade (1920). 
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Plate 6(a) Leeds Union Infirmary (1874). Demolished to make 


way for Gledhow Wing, St James’s Hospital. Architect: 
Henry Walker. 
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Plate 6(b) Leeds Union Infirmary: Main Gates and Lodge (1875). 
Demolished 1975. 
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Plate 7 Dr James Allan, Medical Superintendent of Leeds Union 
Infirmary, 1881-1925, at the time of his retirement. 
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Plate 8(a) Leeds Board of Guardians and their Ladies outside the 
Leeds Union Infirmary (late nineteenth century). 





Plate 8(b) Dr James Allan (left) with the Matron, Steward, 
Assistant Medical Officer and original staff of the Leeds 
Union Infirmary. 
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Plate 9 Leeds Union Infirmary: Nurses’ Home (1894). 
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Plate 10 Leeds Union Infirmary Nurses’ Home: Matron (Miss 
Hopper, seated) and Assistant Matron (Miss Minter). 
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ignorance and grossly inadequate drainage and sanitation.4° Some 
medical officers at this time were known to have seen and 
prescribed for upwards of a hundred pauper cases in the spring of 
1847, yet found time to make their feelings known, as did Dr 
William Stead Taylor on 14 April of that year when he begged 


officially to call the serious attention of the Board to the present state 
of Golden’s Buildings, Golden’s Square and Back York Street. 

It would be difficult to give any clear description of the wretched- 
ness, filth and disease which at the present predominate there. Typhus 
fever in its severest form has existed for some time, aggravated by the 
above causes, and its diminution need not be looked for unless some 
prompt and efficient means be taken to remedy same. *7” 


The mendicity office was white-washed and fumigated and 
children sick with fever sent to the new House of Recovery** 
opened in January that year in Beckett Street, nearly opposite the 
site of the industrial school. The House of Recovery, supported by 
annual subscriptions, voluntary donations and church collections, 
was open to patients unable to afford medical attention, subject to 
the payment of 1s.9d. per day from respective townships. As the 
epidemic grew and the House of Recovery and the Fever Hospital 
became saturated, temporary wooden sheds were built as hospitals 
in Accommodation Road and Richmond Hull, whilst Victoria 
Mill*9 in York Road was converted into a fever hospital. Even this 
was not effectively drained, was bitterly cold and drew complaints 
from owners of adjoining property over the ‘offensive effluvia’ 
from the outside privies and the practice of burning dirty straw 
used in the hospital. Two medical officers and several nurses were 
amongst the many victims of the disease, said to number 400 by 
mid June. By December 1847, the epidemic, dubbed locally as 
‘Irish famine fever’, had abated, but the workhouse, which one 
year previously had been proclaimed full and unable to cope with 
more than its 276 inmates, now contained 379, and the Guardians 
had also to face the fact that, if disease struck again, the cold and 
badly ventilated mendicity office would be quite inadequate. An 
extension to the mendicity office was built and used to house sick 
and syphilitic patients from Lady Lane workhouse, but within 
three years the number of applicants again exceeded the space 
available. 


40 


See above, pp. 129-30. 

27 PGMB, No: 4-GAeApril.1847)5 p> 372 

48 Originally founded in 1802 in Vicar Lane. 
47 PGINMB,-No.4(30 June 1847), p. 229: 
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The classification issue aroused storms of protest: as early as 1833 
Eli Whitely was one of a number of Leeds ratepayers and 
magistrates who wrote indignantly to the press, lamenting the 
want of classification of the inmates of the workhouse in Lady Lane 
‘solely for want of room’. Twenty-two years later, with an 
increased population of 34,000 the position was even worse. Mr 
Hicks, then vice-chairman of the Board of Guardians, remarked in 
a public address that ‘we have now male and female, old and young 
of all ages and all classes of character, mixed up without any 
classification, in one heterogeneous mass, and this too in the heart 
of a Christian community’.°° By 1850 the workhouse was so 
overcrowded that recourse had again to be made to the mendicity 
office. Once a spinning and weaving shed and only ten yards wide, 
the building was bounded on both sides by public streets and 
totally unsuitable to accommodate and classify the hundred and 
more extra inmates now continually housed there. As the fever 
epidemic had shown, there was no means of separation in cases of 
illness or insanity and inspectors from the Poor Law Board now 
condemned the building as ‘overcrowded, badly ventilated, sexes 
barely separated and crowded wth beds’. 5! It was also, in the words 
of Lord Courtenay, secretary of the Poor Law Board, ‘a house 
ill-constructed, cheerless and entirely without means for the 
treatment of insanity’,°* and yet there were still Guardians who 
considered the building of a new workhouse unnecessary and 
against the interests of the ratepayers and of the poor themselves. 
They were suspicious of attempts at centralisation by the Poor Law 
Board, and felt that by building a new establishment they would 
sacrifice their independence and become a prey to ‘dictatorial 
regulations’.>3 They also feared that whilst it was now their policy 
wherever possible only to administer outdoor relief, in preference 
to residence in the workhouse, this policy might become reversed if 
they were to submit to the Poor Law Board’s intentions. 

Arguing in favour of the building of a new workhouse, Mr 
Hicks declared: “Decency and morality call for it, Justice requires it, 
and Humanity demands it.’ He pointed out that vast numbers of 


°° L. Hicks, An address given to the Board of Guardians of the Township of Leeds, on the 
importance and advantages to be derived by building a new workhouse for the above 
township (26 Dec. 1855), p. 5. 

*" PGMB, No. 16 (22 July 1857), p. 243. 

°* Insane paupers were taken to the workhouse to await admission to the Asylum. 

°? Crabtree (Board of Guardians), Speeches delivered at a meeting of the Board of 
Guardians, 18 July 1856 as to the Desirability or otherwise of Erecting a new 
workhouse. 
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aged and infirm poor, unable to look after themselves, were asking 
for admission to the workhouse, but there was no room. Others, 
formerly respectable ratepayers in the town, because they were 
able-bodied were consequently bound to do test-work which, in 
practice, meant the humiliating task of sweeping the streets. The 
workhouse needed private grounds in which men could work 
without shame or degradation. A properly constructed workhouse 
could, indeed, deal more sympathetically and helpfully with the 
many classes of honest industrious poor. Mr Hicks lost his case, but 
his arguments continued to be debated, and pressure from other 
leading citizens together with the increasing plight of the poor 
finally forced the Guardians to act. Three years later, in 1858, the 
foundation stone was laid upon the ground adjacent to the Moral 
and Industrial School in Beckett Street, and on 28 March 1861 the 
Leeds new workhouse was opened on twenty-eight acres of land 
there, at a total cost of £32,000 (Plate 2). The workhouse, with its 
infirmary, could accommodate 784 inmates and a detached chapel 
capable of holding the same number was also opened, with galleries 
for the children of the industrial school (Plate 3(a) and (b)). 

Leeds had now made provision for its poor, but how adequate 
was that provision? Did it provide for the different categories of 
poor? Considering Victorian attitudes generally to this question, 
the Leeds Union came out fairly well. Classification must have 
been uppermost in the minds of the Board of Guardians when they 
instructed the architects on the designs for the buildings. Ageing 
and infirm inmates were to be housed separately from the ‘idle, 
dissolute and profligate’,°+ the sick were to be cared for in the 
infirmary and the mentally ill in a special block of ‘idiotic’ wards. 
‘Lying In’ wards were constructed immediately above the 
Guardians’ tea room, which may have disturbed its serenity. 

The Poor Law Board had fully approved the plans, subject to 
certain modifications which, by twentieth-century standards, took 
classification to extreme limits: where the ground-floor windows 
for one class of inmates looked into the yard of a different class, 
they were to be glazed with opaque glass; for example, the 
windows of the day room for mothers of bastard children which 
overlooked the yard for able-bodied women of good character, and 
those of the male vagrants which would otherwise have permitted 
them a sight of the children under four years old. The kitchen yard 
was to be separated from the yard for ‘mothers of bastard children’ 


54 William Middleton, Chairman, Board of Guardians, in a speech at laying of 
foundation stone, Leeds Intelligencer, 10 April 1858. 
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by a wall seven feet high, instead of the proposed dwarf wall and 
iron palisades. The sexes were segregated, with the exception of 
aged married couples who were given the luxury of a bedroom to 
themselves. In the first instance there was no means of warming 
these rooms, and sleeping accommodation on the ground floor had 
not been provided for aged inmates who might be too infirm to use 
the stairs, yet be able to walk from a ground-floor ward to the 
airing ground, though this was later remedied. 

The Poor Law Board appeared to be obsessed with the question 
of water closets and rejected many alternatives, including the 
‘Jennings self-acting closet’, a model proposed by the Guardians, in 
favour of the ‘trough necessary’ which they described as a ‘more 
simple and less expensive kind of closet’. They agreed, however, 
that five water closets did not appear to be sufficient number for the 
use of 142 aged women, and suggested that at least ten closets be 
provided. >> 

The workhouse faced south-west; at the rear of the main 
building and detached from it was the infirmary which, including 
the wards for the mentally sick, provided accommodation for 
between 130 and 140 inmates (Plate 4). The ‘idiotic’ wards, male 
and female, were of two stories, and contained twenty beds each, 
with a further two each for attendants. The ground floor of each 
ward comprised a good-sized day room and through it a room with 
two beds available for special cases. Dormitories were on the upper 
floor, and an effort was made to promote a cheerful appearance, 
with brightly coloured wallpaper. A small room, not padded, was 
adapted for violent cases. Unfortunately the Guardians had pro- 
vided no means of washing in the dormitories, nor was water laid 
on in the main building.*° Water closets and a bathroom were in 
outbuildings in a section of the airing court, but eventually slabs 
and ~basins were introduced: in\“the chimney “fecesses “of Gthe 
dormitories and an internal closet constructed to replace the 
‘commode on the landing’. The attendants on these wards were 
pauper inmates of the workhouse who received no wages for their 
arduous job, but were allowed an evening ration of bread, cheese 
and beer in addition to the ordinary diet of the ‘idiotic’ wards which 
consisted of: 


55 PGMB, No. 17 (10 March 1858), p. 148; Letters from Poor Law Board to Board 
of Guardians, Board to Courtenay, 6 Mar. 1858. 
5° PGMB, No. 23 (2 May 1863), p. 305. 
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Breakfast: | Milk, porridge and bread. 


Dinner: 3 days: bread 4 oz., meat 5 oz., vegetables and 
half pint beer. 
2 days: broth and bread. No beer. 
1 day: suet dumpling and beer. 


Supper: Bread, butter and tea. 


Beer, allowed throughout the workhouse to all inmates over 
twenty years of age, was brewed on the premises and a slightly 
more varied diet was provided for general classes of inmates (Table 
I). Each man received a uniform coat, waistcoat and trousers of 
green drab corduroy at a cost not exceeding 20s. with caps of the 
same material, leather shoes and grey striped cotton shirts. They 
wore dark grey socks with three stripes and blue-and-white check 
cotton neckerchiefs. The women wore grey cotton striped shifts, 
stays of drab jean and petticoats of dark blue-and-white striped 
cotton, with grey wolsey petticoats for colder weather (Plate $(a)). 
They were also provided with white cotton caps, dark grey 
stockings with two white stripes and a pair of leather shoes. For 
cleaning and other work they wore aprons of wolsey and harding, 
and their regular aprons were of striped cotton. Bonnets of 
speckled brown straw and grey mixture woollen shawls completed 
the outfit, which seems to have remained unchanged until the 
workhouse passed finally out of existence almost eighty years 
later.” 

Compared with others in the country the standard of the 
workhouse was high. The Board of Guardians, whilst retaining its 
independence on matters of administration and its view that the 
establishment was primarily a deterrent and not a rest home, kept 
abreast of changes that were taking place in poor law policy and in 
some instances were ahead of the central authority in matters of 
workhouse reform. They viewed with greater tolerance and 
understanding the position of the aged and infirm forced to seek 
shelter in the workhouse, and although it was some time before a 
resident medical superintendent was appointed, they encouraged 
regular visits from the medical officers in their service. Only one 
year after the workhouse was opened a system of leave of absence 
of half a day per week to visit friends was granted to the adult 


7 bid. INO, 16(6-Oct. 1857), p- 387. 
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inmates provided they did not return in a state of intoxication, »*? 
and plans had already been drawn up to extend and improve both 
the workhouse and the infirmary section. This called for some staff 
changes, and whereas the master and matron had previously taken 
charge of all the duties of the workhouse, they were now to be 
given the assistance of a test master, vagrant master and mistress 
and a porter. An assistant nurse, Ann James, was appointed for the 
infirmary at a salary of £16 per annum, plus washing, board and 
lodging.®° 

Improvements included new and completely detached wards 
built for the reception of imbecile paupers in October 1862 and a 
reservoir, constructed to hold 250,000 gallons of water for both the 
industrial school and the workhouse; a fire brigade was also formed 
(Plate s(b)). ‘American pickled pork’ and stewed rhubarb were 
added to the diet, and second-hand books and periodicals began to 
be collected for the use of the inmates. Outings for the industrial 
school children were arranged to Roundhay Park, Harewood, 
Meanwood and Temple Newsam, and by 1872 a ‘Grand Ball’ had 
become an annual event at the workhouse at Christmas, with Mr 
Barker’s String Band in attendance.®°’ A relaxation in the rules 
regarding Roman Catholics was evident by the 1870s, by which 
time there were 144 members of this faith in the workhouse. 
Previously, Roman Catholic inmates had not been allowed to 
attend Mass and priests were unwelcome. Gradually however, this 
rule was relaxed and some forty-five to fifty inmates attended St 
Patrick’s church every Sunday — an arrangement which was 
interrupted by the smallpox epidemic of 1872.° 

By January 1870 the workhouse was completely full and the 
number of sick and aged inmates was beginning to outnumber the 
able-bodied. This was of course to the Board’s credit, but once 
again they were faced with a problem of overcrowding. Plans for a 
new workhouse infirmary to be built on an eight-acre field on the 
east side behind the industrial school were temporarily shelved 
when the smallpox epidemic broke out and cases began to be 
transfered from the Weeds, Fever Hospital to sheds om the 
workhouse estate, managed and superintended by the hospital’s 
medical staff and nurses. Further sheds had to be erected and, as 


eS ibid p-, 59: 

© Ibid. (8 Oct. 1862), p. 448; (24 Sept. 1862) p, 423. 

©! Ibid. (1 Oct. 1862), p. 440; (16 Oct. 1862), pp. 467-68; No. 34 (24 Nov. 1872), p. 
542. 

2 Ibid wiNio. 3441 May 1872), ps 138: 
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was to be expected, inmates from the workhouse and industrial 
school swelled the large number of victims of the disease. 

It was decided by the Guardians to plan the new infirmary as a 
series of pavilions, each with accommodation for a hundred 
inmates and with an adjoining convalescent room. Each was to be 
120 feet long, lit by sunlights and with a movable partition in the 
centre 22 feet wide and 15 feet high. Hot and cold water, water 
closets, bath and lavatory were to be placed about half-way along 
the outside wall of each dormitory. The staircases were to be wide 
enough to allow patients to be carried up in sedan chairs.°? 
Unhappily, there was opposition from the Poor Law Board and the 
plans were tossed backwards and forwards between London and 
Leeds until finally a deputation from Leeds visited London, and Dr 
Smith, the medical adviser to the Poor Law Board, came to Leeds. 
After inspecting a number of workhouse infirmaries in the 
Midlands, agreement was at last reached.°4 The tide was now 
beginning to turn in favour of the workhouse. From it was to 
emerge a new offspring, destined to become the largest teaching 
hospital in the British Isles. 


LEEDS UNION INFIRMARY 


Once the Leeds Board of Guardians realised that conditions in the 
general mixed workhouse could be injurious, and frequently fatal, 
to the sick, they were quick to remedy the situation. The sick poor 
were to be housed in complete isolation, and given trained nursing 
and specialised medical attention, in the hope of their eventual 
return to the ranks of productive citizenship. To some members of 
the Board, still conditioned to the deterrent principle, this was an 
alarming prospect, but all were in agreement that the sooner new 
premises were erected, the better. The foundation stone of the new 
building was laid with the usual ceremony, and accompanied by 
dietary concessions for the workhouse inmates, on 4 April 1872,°5 
and a road was laid from the main gates in Beckett Street (where a 
lodge was to be built) to the site where on 26 November 1874 the 
Leeds Union Infirmary was opened (Plate 6(a) and (b)). It had cost 
about £18,000 and contained 216 beds, exclusive of those for 
attendants. — 


°3 [bid., No. 31 (18 May 1870), p. 281. 

°4 Ibid., No. 32 (15 March 1871), p. 368; (22 Mar. 1871), p. 405. 

°s Ibid., No. 34 (20 March 1872), pp. 19-20. 

°° There appears to be some discrepancy here as according to Dr Allan’s records ten 
years later the Infirmary held more than double that number. 
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In the following year a house was planned in the workhouse 
grounds, at a cost not exceeding £1,000, for a medical officer, who 
was to be responsible for the health of all inmates in both the 
workhouse and the industrial school. One year later the first 
Hospital Management Committee was formed, one of whose 
members was Richard Humble, the pioneer of the boarding-out 
scheme referred to previously. Already part of the school had been 
given over to the hospital under what the Board called their ‘New 
Adaptation Scheme’, and the first wards to move there were the 
‘lying-in’ wards. Following correspondence with the Local 
Government Board, difficulties arising from the divided authority 
of the medical officer and the workhouse master now resulted in 
the administrative as well as the physical separation of the infirmary 
and the workhouse, and in the establishment of the first poor law 
infirmary outside London to be administered as an individual unit. 
Completely new and distinct regulations were introduced which 
placed the infirmary entirely under the control of a resident medical 
superintendent, with a matron and a steward as his chief 
assistants. °7 

Dr George F. Crooke became the Leeds Union Infirmary’s first 
medical superintendent,°® and his duties, which included the 
welfare of all inmates of the workhouse and industrial school, were 
long and arduous. The staff at his disposal was small — only eight 
nurses, including a night nurse (none of whom had any special 
training), a matron, steward and cook — and the pauper inmates 
continued to provide help in the care of up to 500 patients. 
Authority remained vested in the Board of Guardians (Plate 8(a)) to 
whom the medical superintendent was always answerable, and the 
Board’s approval was required for every item of equipment, 
medicine and stock for which requests had to be written personally 
by the medical superintendent. Any unusual request or by-passing 
of the Guardians’ powers had to be accounted for, as was the case in 
August 1881 when Dr Crooke took the unprecedented step of 
ordering champagne for a pauper! °? 

I thought I would explain that the reason the champagne has been 
supplied by the Great Northern Hotel, is that I was greatly in want of 


it on Sunday night, and of course sent there for it. It has proved of 
immense benefit to the patient, whose vomiting was almost uncon- 


°7 PGMB, No. 38 (23 June 1875), p. 195; No. 41 (13 Feb. 1878), p. 444; Letters and 
documents of the late Dr James Allan. 

& PGMB, No.-45 (12 Jan’ 1881), p. 34. 

o> Allan papers. 
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trollable except by iced champagne, and at the same time nourished 
her. | am glad to be able to report that she is progressing though 
slowly, on account of the tendency to vomit her nourishment still 
being a somewhat untoward symptom, and difficult to contend with. 


In November 1881 Dr James Allan came to Leeds from the 
Wandsworth Union, to take over as medical superintendent of the 
infirmary’? (Plates 7 and 8(b)). In his letters preserved until her 
death by his daughter Mrs A. M. Mackinnon,7! who was born in 
the medical superintendent’s house at Beckett Street, Dr Allan has 
given a fairly clear picture of the administration and day-to-day life 
of the infirmary, workhouse and school during the first half of his 
forty years of service to the poor and sick of Leeds.7? The 
correspondence 1s, indeed, stamped with the writer’s personality: a 
true Victorian, he was precise in all his actions and dignified to a 
degree, especially on those occasions when the Guardians 
endeavoured to put him in the wrong. He made an apposite written 
request soon after he took over the appointment that his infirmary 
committee should not be by-passed on certain matters and that the 
nurses, as one found to her distress, were not to be given a second 
chance if found guilty of behaviour below the standards he 
expected:7? 

Mrs Mackinnon has described her father’s attitude towards the 
inmates and patients as one of firmness, understanding and 
sympathy. The great majority were old, senile and feeble-minded, 
and in the attention he gave to these he was so far in advance of his 
time as to provide a foretaste of the generally more enlightened 
attitude towards mental health which was to emerge in the 
twentieth century. He wished to be informed of all cases of labour 
and attended difficult cases himself. For children he had a special 
regard and they responded to his natural warmth, the smallest ones 
always affectionately calling him ‘daddy’. He campaigned relent- 
lessly for years for an improvement in living conditions for the 
infants and the children in the industrial school, against the often 
indifferent and penny-pinching Guardians. When seven-year-old 
May Haley was discovered to have scarlet fever, he informed the 
Guardians, ‘in my opinion, it would be wise to keep all the children 
at home; the holidays commence within a week, I believe, so that 


™PGMB; No. 45 Go'Nev. 1881). p=620. 

7° The late Mrs A.M. Mackinnon. 

7? Allan papers. 

7 PGMB, No. 50 (16 March 1887), p. 332; (20 July 1887), p. 593; the late Mrs A.M. 
Mackinnon. 
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much would not be lost in an educational point of view, but much 
might be gained by limiting the possible diffusion of the disease’.74 

The children became his first concern. On inspecting the school 
he found the state of the heads of the girls and infants appalling: ‘In 
their hair nits are far too numerous,’ he pointed out, adding that the 
answer lay not in medication but in cleanliness. He finally reduced 
ophthalmia, that inflammation of the eyes which was the scourge 
of workhouse children throughout the country, to a minimum and 
excluded completely the more purulent condition which impaired 
vision in many children in the early days. He campaigned 
vigorously, but not for many years effectively, against 
overcrowding in the boys’ day room. ‘When over 100 boys have 
occupied the room for several hours,’ he wrote, ‘it has a foul odour 
and is in a state not at all conducive to health.’ They were often 
inside in warm weather when they should have been in the open 
air. When they had to be inside, he maintained, some should be 
sent upstairs to the schoolroom to prevent overcrowding. None of 
the day rooms were efficiently ventilated, and on countless 
occasions through the years he advised the Guardians to replace the 
stone flags on the floors with wooden boards to prevent the badly 
ulcerated feet and crop of chilblains which each winter brought. 
These conditions, he pointed out, were also aggravated by badly 
fitting boots, about which he wrote: ‘the inside is roughly finished, 
the heel is far too high, the sole is too thick and too rigid, they are 
too narrow across the toes and they are altogether too heavy’. He 
concluded, ‘the result of high heels and narrow points is disastrous 
to the feet of the wearer, the foot 1s pressed into the narrow anterior 
part of the boot and an undue amount of the body weight is thrown 
on the toes’. His parting shot to the industrial school visiting 
committee was “Ulcers of the feet are more common in the boys’ 
side, have their military evolutions anything to do with this?’ 

Dr Allan frequently complained about the state of the water 
closets — those in the girls’ yard being washed out into the yard 
and the resulting polluted stream of water having to find its way ‘in 
a tract several feet broad and many yards long to a remote sink’. 
This tract, he had no doubt, was a fertile source of disease, and he 
urged the Guardians to find a sink close to the closets either in the 
yard or outside the closets altogether at the back of the building. 
The boys’ urinals, because of the flagged floors, were constantly 
wet and uncomfortable, and he felt might be a cause of aggravating 
cases of enuresis. He also urged ‘the necessity of ensuring by a 


’S Ibid. IN@. 50 (03 july 1887), p. 586. 
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system of monitors or otherwise, that the relations of the infants 
with these closets shall be decent and orderly’.7> All the dormitories 
were cold in winter and badly ventilated. 

However, it was the infants, he felt, who suffered most. Babies 
were kept in the workhouse, sleeping in their mothers’ beds until 
they were three or four years old, when they were transferred to the 
industrial school. Experience had convinced him that it would be 
advisable to separate all infants, not at the breast, from their mothers 
and put them in charge of a paid nurse. Amongst other advantages, 
such a system ensured that the infants were not stuffed with all 
manner of rubbish by ignorant mothers to the detriment of their 
health. This separation he felt was sure to contribute to the welfare of 
the infants and to the maintenance of discipline. At the time he was 
writing, the nursery was really a day room and there was a similar 
but smaller room under it on the ground floor opening into a yard. 
This lower room, Dr Allan felt, might be used by the older infants, 
and the doorway to the yard arranged so as to facilitate passage into 
the open air: 


The wretched chairs now in the nursery should be abolished, they are 
indecent and inimical to health. The floor might be made more 
comfortable by covering a piece in front of the fire with linoleum and 
putting a mat or rug over the lino. 

Infants should as far as possible not be allowed to attend to the calls of 
nature in the day room, but taken to the closets. They are creatures of 
custom and habit and it is well that good habits rather than bad should 
be induced in them in this matter. 


Finally, Dr Allan had something to say about the value of what 
was being taught at the industrial school. He obviously felt that the 
industrial side of the children’s training was inadequate when he 
wrote: ‘It is regretted that more is not done to teach the bigger boys 
some useful work; as an aid to their proper physical (and 
consequently moral) development, and from a social point of view it 
is more important that they should be taught the use of their hands 
than such smattering of booklearning as satisfies the requirements of 
the education code.’ Of the girls he wrote: ‘If girls are not taught 
such things as very plain cooking, some acquaintance with laundry 
work and above all how to cut out and make their own clothes, 
especially underclothing, they may never have another opportunity. 
Such knowledge is of course passed on by them to their children, and 
so something is done to “elevate the masses’’.’”° 


> Allan to chairman and members of Industrial School Visiting Committee, 30 
Oct. 1882, Allan papers. 
78 Allan papers, 1882. 
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By 1881 the staff of the infirmary had increased to fourteen and 
the Guardians resolved that each nurse be required to wear a neat 
black uniform with white collar and apron and that £2 annually be 
deducted, from their salary. to defray the cost {Plate 8(b)). The 
nurses did not object to wearing a uniform, but they did complain 
most vehemently against the deduction of £2 out of their salaries. 
Considering that at most they would earn only £16 per annum, 
their objection would seem reasonable. Their suggestion that they 
might supply or make themselves the two black dresses required, 
without any deduction being made from their salaries, appears to 
have earned Dr Allan’s sympathy. Whatever the reasons, however, 
a compromise of sorts must have been reached, for later that year in 
a letter to an applicant for a nursing post Dr Allan states ‘the nurse 
is required to provide at her own cost a black dress and cap’.’”” 

All nurses were required to obey such regulations as were 
prescribed by the Guardians for their guidance, and to obey the 
directions of the medical superintendent and of the matron acting 
under his authority, who was not however a nurse but, in effect, a 
superintendent of the institution’s domestic arrangements. Each 
nurse was im charge of between fiitty and seventy beds. Her 
patients, who would be both medical and surgical, were chiefly 
infirm old women, and although she was also required to attend 
confinement cases, of which there were about seventy per year, it 
was not considered necessary for her to be a certified midwife. The 
duties of the day nurses included giving medicines and supervising 
the cleanliness of the patients, especially their compulsory baths on 
alternate Tuesdays and Thursdays, but the menial tasks were 
performed by pauper inmates under the supervision of the nurses, 
whose hours of duty were from 7.30 a.m. to 7.30 p.m., when the 
night nurse took over. Leave of absence was two afternoons a week 
and alternate Sunday afternoons, at which times the nurses were 
expected to cook their own food. 

The patients in the ‘idiotic’ wards, which were detached from the 
rest of the infirmary, required more attention from the nurses. A 
list of duties was therefore compiled by Dr Allan and approved by 
the Guardians at a meeting on 25 March 1885.7° 


Duties of the Nurses 


1. They shall have charge of the male and female imbeciles 
occupying a detached section of the Infirmary. Their chief duties 
are performed between the hours of 6.30 a.m., and 7.30 p.m., but 
they live in the section and may be called upon to give attention to 


77 Ibid.; PGMB, No. 46 (5 July 1882), p. 431. 
78 Ibid., No. 48 (25 Mar. 1885), p. 608. 
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cases during the night; each nurse is allowed half a day’s leave 
weekly from 2 p.m. to 10 p.m., and every alternate Sunday from 
4 p.m. to Io p.m.: the nurses may take their weekday leave 
together every fourth week. Special leave may be obtained from 
the Medical Superintendent. The nurses may receive the visits of 
friends from 2 to 4 p.m. daily with the approval of the Medical 
Superintendent, also after 7.30 p.m. up to Io p.m., without 
special permission. 

2. The nurses shall give the diet and medicines odered, report to the 
Medical Superintendent on his visits any change in a patient, or if 
anyone is unable or refuses to take diet and medicines: they must 
not compel a patient to submit to any remedial measure ordered; 
they must not on any account punish a patient in any way 
whatever; they must report without delay any material change in 
a patient, or the desire of a patient to see a Minister of Religion, to 
the Medical Superintendent, or in his absence to the Assistant 
Medical Officer. 


3. All medicines and medical applications are to be kept in a locked 
cupboard, and the medicines for internal use being arranged in a 
different compartment from poisons and external applications. 
Except otherwise ordered, medicines to be given at 9 a.m., 2 
p.m... ands 7 p.m: 


4. The nurses shall bath their respective patients once a week or 
oftener if necessary, according to the rules laid down for their 
guidance in bathing, see that patients are clean and free from 
vermin, that their linen is changed once a week and that their 
clothes and shoes are clean and in good repair. 


5. The female nurse shall enter in her washing book all dirty clothes 
sent to the laundry, check them on their return, call the attention 
of the Head Nurse to any damage done to clothes at the wash, 
take the instructions of the Head Nurse as to the repairs of the 
linen belonging to Section 4, and as to the making and mending 
of linen, that may be done at Section 4 by the inmates, and 
generally superintend all work done by the female inmates of 
Section 4. 


6. The patients attend church twice on Sunday and it is the duty of 
one or other of the nurses to attend church with them. 


7. It is the duty of the nurses to take their respective patients out for 
exercise in the grounds or beyond as may be ordered. 


8. It is the duty of the Male Nurse to attend funerals from the 
Infirmary chiefly to see that the proper body is taken for burial 
and to see that the bearers conduct themselves properly and get no 
drink or other prohibited article.” 


g. It shall be the duty of the Male Nurse to disinfect the paupers’ 
own clothes of the Infirmary generally, to have them cleansed and 
put away in proper store. 


” Dr Allan later arranged for a system of taping the deceased’s name on to the body, 
to be carried out immediately death took place. A pauper who had served in 
H.M. Forces was given a full military funeral by the Leeds Union, and, in the case 
of a child, the bearers always wore bands of white around their black top hats. 
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10. Generally it is the duty of the Male Nurse to superintend and 
endeavour to employ and interest the male inmates in any work 
that may be ordered for them either inside the Building or about 
the Infirmary as a whole. 

11. The nurses have to attend to the cleanliness order and ventilation 
of the wards, yards and office; any article of furniture, crockery 
etc. requiring repair or replacement must be sent to the Steward 
or to the Head Nurse. 

12. The nurses must see that patients’ friends do not introduce any 
prohibited articles and that patients are not in possession of 
matches or other articles of a combustible nature; the nurses are 
strictly prohibited from receiving money or any article whatever 
from patients or from their friends. 

13. The Guardians may require the female nurse to wear a uniform, 
the material for which is supplied. 


14. And generally the nurses are: 


(1) to obey all regulations now in force or that may hereafter 
be prescribed by the Guardians for their guidance. 


(2) The above rules are not to be taken as prescribing every 
particular item of their duty. 


A quarterly return was made to the Board of Guardians showing 
the number of inmates in the Leeds Union Infirmary of which 
Table II provides an example. 


TABLE II 


Leeds Union Infirmary: Return of Inmates*° 
16 March 1883 


Able- —_ Able- 
bodied bodied 
Male Female male female Total 














From I5 years to 30 years 18 21 O O 39 
From 30 years to 35 years 8 3 I 4 16 
From 35 years to 40 years 7 6 O I 14 
From 40 years to 45 years 13 a O if 21 

46 37 I 6 go 


Able-bodied females were mostly mothers with sick infants. In the 
same year there was a total of 234 male inmates of whom 


8° Allan papers, 1882. 
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twenty-six were able-bodied and thirty-four ‘well and sound’. A 
similar return was made to the Board of Guardians on the number 
of pauper lunatics at the infirmary, and despite a heavy death rate 
the number steadily increased. The mentally sick were classified as 
either those suffering from dementia (usually the elderly), imbeciles 
or idiots. A large proportion were epileptic, but not separately 
classified on account of this or housed in different wards. The 
underlying fears of the manic depressives and schizophrenics were 
of a distinctly Victorian flavour: ‘He considers himself utterly lost, 
body and soul . . . He believes that he has sinned against God by 
studying His secrets and that there is no forgiveness for him. . . He 
is troubled about whether the Corporation or his mother should 
pay for his grave . . . He sees his coffin being made ready for him 
. . . He imagines women follow him about and that he hears their 
voices calling him “You old sodomite!’’*' The fears of these people 
reflect their environment in exactly the same way as do ours today, 
but their sufferings were more intense and, in most cases, more 
prolonged through ignorance of the nature and causes of mental 
illness. Dr Allan took a step in the right direction, however, by 
interviewing whenever possible relatives and friends of mentally 
sick patients in an effort to discover the root of the disturbance, 
particularly in cases of late onset. In general anxieties appear to have 
been of two kinds: fear of God for past sins, and fear of the bailiffs. 

Sick children at the industrial school were sent to the infirmary 
for treatment and Dr Allan made a regular analysis of these cases in 
reports to the Board. Workhouse children, especially the girls, 
were particularly vulnerable to two complaints, ringworm and 
ophthalmia: in 1883, eleven girls and two boys were treated for 
ophthalmia and fourteen girls and two boys for ringworm. 
Moreover, many more girls than boys were subject to sore throats. 
Dr Allan concluded that since all the children were subjected to the 
same conditions outside the school, the reason for the higher 
incidence of illness amongst the girls must be sought within the 
building itself. “The only thing that occurs to me,’ he reported, ‘is 
that the state of the closets in the girls’ yard is less satisfactory than 
on the boys’ side.’** However, more boys than girls were subject to 
discharging ears and Dr Allan recommended that the boys wear 
caps. Whilst he appreciated the benefits to healthy children of 
exposure to varied weather conditions, he believed the more 
delicate must be protected from the possibility of serious, some- 


8" bid. 
82 Ibid., 1883. 
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times irreparable damage. The objection to caps was that they 
tended to spread ringworm; to the doctor six cases of ringworm 
were of far less*account: than one “case of -discharoing “ears 
(otorrhoea). Ringworm, he felt, could be prevented if the heads of 
all the children were washed with carbolic soap, their brushes and 
combs disinfected after use and the brushes and combs and other 
implements used by the barber also disinfected. 

When he felt a matter to be injurious to the health of the inmates, 
Dr Allan tried to remedy it, as he showed 1n his complaints about 
ventilation and heating at the industrial school. He wrote 
personally to the fishmonger regarding ‘stale’ fish for the work- 
house, to the butcher demanding better cuts of meat, and to the 
Board when he felt a meal to be inadequate: ‘I am of the opinion 
that Saturday’s rice dinner at the workhouse is barely sufficient and 
would suggest that the allowance of rice pudding be increased from 
14 ounces to 16 ounces and that an allowance of bread, say 4 ounces 
should be added.’*3 He examined every inmate of the industrial 
school and the workhouse at least once a year and reported to the 
Guardians upon their state of health. 

Separation from the workhouse, together with the guidance of a 
skilled and sympathetic medical superintendent, had done much to 
increase the efficiency and standard of the infirmary, and Leeds 
could claim to be a pioneer in the field. Even by 1914 when the 
Local Government Board was aiming at complete separation of the 
sick from other classes of paupers, there were separate infirmaries 
in only ten per cent of the Unions.*4 The Leeds establishment 
became a more inviting prospect for trained nurses than it would 
have had it remained under workhouse regulations. Pauper nursing 
was still mainly relied upon, but by 1894 there were three 
certificated nurses on the regular staff and the Guardians hoped to 
encourage more when they built a nurses’ home, a hundred yards 
from the infirmary, which was formally opened in 1894*5 (Plate 9). 
A matron, Miss Hopper, and assistant matron, Miss Minter, were 
appointed (Plate 10). 

Leeds was now at the forefront of a national movement to 
improve and elaborate hospital buildings, to multiply the number 
of resident and other medical officers and gradually to introduce 
consultants. A long struggle lay ahead before the pauper women 
attendants for the sick were finally replaced by trained and salaried 


83 PGMB, No. 48 (9 April 1884), p. 18. 
84 43rd Annual Report of the Local Government Board, 1914. 
85 Teeds Intelligencer, 7 Dec. 1894. 
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nurses, but Dr Allan campaigned vigorously towards this end. His 
report on the question of the enlargement of the workhouse 
showed the necessity for increased room and beds: 


The Infirmary in many parts is not a healthy hospital, but that it does 
by fault of its own aggravate the recovery of persons properly its 
inmates, and further, that the health of nurses etc., in attendance is 
likely to, and does, suffer from the same defects. We must change 
with the times, and the hospital requirements of some twenty years 
ago are by no means adequate for modern requirements. The 
Infirmary is much in want of an operating room and a mortuary and 
disinfecting apparatus. 


Dr Allan concluded that although the infirmary was certified for 
603, the number accommodated should, in his Opinion, not exceed 
500, but on 24 September 1899 there were 607 inmates. °° 

Poor people generally came more and more to appreciate the 
practical distinction between the general mixed workhouse and the 
poor law infirmary, and could enter it without the natural 
repugnance felt for the workhouse. In London, and to a greater 
extent in Leeds, the latter became increasingly used as a general 
hospital; it was Leeds’s only free hospital, and as the city grew so 
the hospital flourished also. Dr James Allan retired in 1925 and in 
his honour and that of Sir James Ford, who had been clerk to the 
Leeds Board of Guardians since 1897, the hospital was renamed St 
James's in July of that year. Today Leeds can boast of the splendid 
St James’s University Hospital,*? re-planned, developed and 
equipped to the highest contemporary standards.** Happily, 
however, preservation orders cover the facades of the former 
Moral and Industrial Training School (Lincoln Wing) and of the 
Union Workhouse (Ashley Wing) and also the chapel, now 
beautifully refurbished, so that these will remain to remind future 
generations of the genesis and early history of the modern 
institution. 


°° Leeds Mercury, 5 Oct. 1899. 

*7 Gained university status in 1970. 

** P. Bedford and D.N. Howard, St James’s University Hospital, Leeds. A Pictorial 
History (Leeds, 1985). 


Benjamin Gott of Armley House, Leeds, 
1762-1840: Patron of the Arts* 


by 
VERONICA M. E. LOVELL, BA 


Patronage of the arts has always been the prerogative of royalty and 
the aristocracy, but the history of collecting shows that there have 
also always been a select few individuals who have been able to 
pursue connoisseurship outside court circles. This became increas- 
ingly so in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries when dedicated 
amateurs contributed greatly to art patronage by building up 
extensive collections, helped in many cases by the decline of the 
aristocratic and royal families of Europe and the subsequent 
dispersal of great foreign collections, many of which found their 
way to England. It is thus not a coincidence that by the middle of 
the nineteenth century England had become a treasure house of art 
which aroused the interest and curiosity of Europe. 

The social and economic changes wrought by industrialisation 
and technological advances in England began to affect every walk 
of life. The breaking down of privilege made its impact on 
collecting which became less exclusively the prerogative of the few, 
while patronage increasingly became the province of self-made 
men enjoying newly earned wealth. As men in commerce and 
industry amassed new wealth, so the impetus to acquire the 
refinements of life was born. It emerged in private at first as a 


*This study was undertaken as part of a degree requirement in the Department of 
Fine Art, University of Leeds. I should like to express my gratitude to the following 
people for the time, assistance and, in some instances, the opportunity of consulting 
valuable source material which they have accorded me: 

Mrs J. Gott of Cowesby; Mr P.S. Morrish and Mr C.D.W. Sheppard, Brotherton 
Library, University of Leeds; Mrs G.C.F. Forster, Hon. Librarian of the Thoresby 
Society; Mr N. Arch, Castle Museum, York; Mr J. Goodchild, Wakefield City 
Archives; Miss C. Miller, Wakefield City Art Gallery; the Revd N. Plant, St 
Bartholomew’s church, Armley; Professor Homer A. Thompson, Princeton, NJ; 
Mr J. Mordaunt Crook and Miss D. Stroud; Miss E. Stones for assistance with the 
photographs; and my mother, Mrs A.H. Batty, for assistance in translating excerpts 
from J.C. Fisher’s diaries which provided much useful information for the 
background of early nineteenth-century industrialisation in Leeds. Lastly, to my 
tutors, Dr T. Friedman, Mr A. Budge and Mr A. Robertson, I offer my thanks for 
their guidance. Permission to reproduce illustrations has kindly been granted by the 
Vicar of Leeds (Plates 4(a) and (b)); the Vicar of St Bartholomew’s, Armley (Plates 5 
and 6); and Leeds Art Galleries (Plates 7, 8 and 9). 
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demonstration of the acquisition by the newly rich of an appreci- 
ation and knowledge of the fine arts. It then became more publicly 
apparent, partly as a result of a growing belief that exposure of 
society to the arts and the philanthropic provision of cultural 
pursuits would have a salutary effect on morals and behaviour. 

Industry in Leeds was favourably placed to take advantage of the 
technological changes of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries which contributed greatly to the economic prosperity of 
the town during these years. The emergence of newly rich patrons 
within Leeds made a considerable creative impact on the cultural 
activities of the town, and the concern of this study is to examine 
the life and achievements of one such man — Benjamin Gott 
— whose commitment to private and public patronage of the arts 
was far-reaching for Leeds and its inhabitants and an appropriate 
reflection of his own economic status. 


ARMLEY HOUSE: HUMPHRY REPTON AND ROBERT SMIRKE 


Benjamin Gott was born at Wood Hall, Calverley, near Leeds, on 
24 June 1762, into a family already settled there in the seventeenth 
century, some of whom were masons and builders. Benjamin’s 
father, John Gott (1720-93), followed this family tradition. As a 
bridge-builder and surveyor at a most opportune time in the 
mid-nineteenth century, he had since 1760 held the responsible post 
of resident engineer for the Aire and Calder Navigation, and in 
1777 was appointed to the post of Surveyor for the West Riding.’ 
John Gott’s first son, William, was born in 1745; six years later his 
second child died aged four years, followed a year later by his wife, 
Mary. In°1755 he married “Susanna Jackson- of ‘Bradford and 
produced four more children, three of whom — Ann, Susan and 
Benjamin — survived infancy; a third daughter, Mary, born in 
1764, died in 1767. 

After attending Bingley Grammar School, Benjamin was 
launched at considerable expense into a career in the cloth industry. 
His father had to find £500 for his apprenticeship to the leading 
cloth merchanting house of Wormald and Fountain, and £3500 for 
his partnership in the firm. His ascent, during a period of rapid 
expansion in the cloth trade, was meteoric, although it perhaps 
owed as much to good fortune as to hard work. Both senior 
partners died suddenly, leaving sons who were too young to 
shoulder their responsibilities, so in 1790, ten years after joining the 


‘ W.B. Crump, The Leeds Woollen Industry, 1780-1820 (Publications of the Thoresby 
Society, XX XIII (1932)),-170. 
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house, Benjamin became senior partner. In 1792 he purchased Bean 
Ing, a small meadow on the western outskirts of Leeds, and there 
proceeded to build the largest woollen factory in the West Riding. 
He also purchased a scribbling and fulling mill in Armley and 
leased a smaller factory at Burley, his expanding business enter- 
prises bringing him civic and national recognition. 

In 1790 Gott married Elizabeth Rhodes of Wentbridge. Their 
union was to prove a long and happy one, and with the quick 
arrival of children (there were to be ten in all) Benjamin found that 
the house in the fashionable area of Park Lane into which he and his 
wife had settled was neither large enough nor sufficiently con- 
genial, so a move to a more suitable property was contemplated. 
Unlike many of his contemporaries Gott did not choose to live in 
rural seclusion distant from the source of his livelihood. The leasing 
and purchasing by him of the estate at Armley, and the subsequent 
improvements to it which he commissioned over the years, reveal 
not only his own social, intellectual and artistic aspirations but also 
exemplify the part a man such as he, representing the new 
provincial manufacturing élite, could play in influencing public 
patronage locally in the early decades of the nineteenth century. As 
a collector of contemporary sculpture, painting and books and in 
his creation of Armley House as a repository for these collections 
Gott is shown as the key figure in the exceptional and extensive 
patronage which his family pursued. 

The Armley estate, advertised in the Leeds Intelligencer on 6 
February 1792, was first leased by Gott from Thomas Woolrich 
and then purchased by him in 1803. Situated only three miles from 
the centre of town and spectacularly placed on a steep bluff 
commanding extensive views across the Aire valley to Armley 
Mills and the town and towards the ruins of Kirkstall Abbey, the 
estate comprised over seventy acres of woodland sloping towards 
the River Aire and the Leeds-Liverpool Canal. It included a farm, 
plantation, pleasure ground and a small conventional eighteenth- 
century stone-built house comprising a main block of two storeys 
with four rooms on each floor and two flanking wings which 
constituted the domestic quarters. Armley House, however, was 
not large enough for the growing family nor stylistically in keeping 
with Gott’s architectural aspirations. That he saw himself as an 
arbiter of taste is shown by his employment of Humphry Repton, 
the country’s leading architect and landscape gardener, to carry out 
necessary improvements to house and grounds. Gott’s dealings 
with Repton are important inasmuch as they involved the great 
woollen and manufacturing centre of Leeds in the changing 
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theories and practices of architecture and landscape development 
then being formulated. 

For thirty years Repton had been the most prolific landscape 
gardener in England, with the creation, transformation or 
improvement of at least two hundred important parks to his credit. 
He often recorded his observations and suggestions for particular 
estates in a ‘Red Book’ which he then presented to his client. There 
is no doubt that Repton’s outstanding gift for drawing contributed 
to his success, for the books are illustrated with seductive 
watercolours of existing scenes with an overlay or slide super- 
imposed to demonstrate the potentialities of the house and 
surroundings as envisaged by him. His transformations were 
virtually irresistible, for with a few strokes of the brush Repton 
removed unsightly buildings, walls and obstructions of all kinds to 
reveal expanses of lawn, glittering lakes, walks and beautiful vistas, 
all supported by explanatory notes. These slim volumes, bound in 
red leather, were intended as discreet advertisements not only of 
Repton’s achievements but also of his patrons’ artistic sensibilities. 
Repton was not unfamiliar with Yorkshire, having been engaged in 
improving a number of estates for the county élite: Rudding Hall 
for Lord Loughborough (before 1790), Wentworth Woodhouse for 
Earl Wentworth Fitzwilliam (1790), Mulgrave Castle for Lord 
Mulgrave (1793), Ouston for Bryan Cook (before 1795), Bessacre 
Manor for B. Cook? (before 1795) and Harewood House for Lord 
Harewood (1800).3 Moreover, he was engaged in 1809 in the 
preparation of plans for the improvement of an estate at Oulton, 
five miles from Leeds, for a former merchant and wealthy banking 
friend of the Gott family, John Blayds — a circumstance referred to 
in an unpublished letter from Benjamin Gott to his son, Benjamin, 
dated 12 and 25 December 1809,* in which he remarks, ‘we had 
Mr. Repton for a week’. In all probability Gott hit upon the notion 
of patronising the leading landscape architect of the day whilst he 

was engaged on a commission for a close friend in the locality. 

A practical man, stressing utility, convenience and comfort, 
Repton’s belief was that ‘all rational improvement of grounds 1s 
necessarily founded on a due attention to the character and situation 
of the place to be improved: the former teaches what is advisable, 


* Probably also Bryan Cook. 
3D. Stroud, Humphry Repton (1962), p. 110. 
4 Wakefield Public Library, Archives Dept: John Goodchild Loan MSS. 
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the latter what is to be done’.* There are existing ‘Red Books’ for 
both the Oulton® and Armley”? commissions which point to 
interesting contrasts involving the social and economic environ- 
ment of each estate, the aspirations of each patron, and Repton’s 
response to both. Since it represented virtually a new creation as 
opposed to an improvement, the 1809 Oulton commission was 
comparatively simple: Blayds, having already experienced the 
encroachment on his town house of industrialisation and urbanis- 
ation, desired a villa with a commanding view, yet secluded from 
intruders.» Thus Repton states that Oulton is to be treated as a 
‘villa’ and offers plans accommodating the existing building which 
could at a later date be converted without material alterations into a 
more permanent residence. The tall, narrow, unpretentious farm- 
house, well sited on sloping ground and about fifty feet above the 
ponds on the recently enclosed Common, was to be embellished by 
a colonnade across the garden facade which would ‘give a more 
extended base to the house and take off its appearance of being tall 
and narrow’; the roof was to be hidden by the addition of an 
entablature and balustrade. 

At Oulton it was possible for Repton to mould the landscape to 
suit the character of the proposed elegant villa. In achieving the 
synthesis of house and grounds Repton had to overcome two 
difficulties: the problem of the sharply inclined plane in front of the 
house (the ground dropping steeply away to the village below), and 
the necessity for hiding from view the house on the Common. 
Essential elements of the new landscape were to be ‘water blended 
with trees which would serve as a frame worthy of the picture and 
[also] give to the whole scene that degree of appropriation which is 
expected from the windows of a Villa, where distant prospect is not 
less desirable, than the privacy and security of home scenery’. The 
natural element of great importance at Oulton was water, ‘which it 
would be unpardonable not to take advantage of’. But although 


> J. Nolan (ed.), The Art of Landscape Gardening. By H. Repton, Esq. Including his 
Sketches and Hints on Landscape Gardening and Theory and Practice of Landscape 
Gardens (1907), pp. 7-16, 23-31. 

® Leeds City Archives: Humphry Repton, Red Book for Oulton, nr. Leeds in 
Yorkshire. A seat of John Blayds, Esq. 

7 J. Harris, A Catalogue of British Drawings for Architecture, Decoration, Sculpture and 
Landscape Gardening, 1550-1900 in the American Collections (New Jersey, 1971), p. 
72 

* B.E. Coates, ‘Park Landscapes of the East Ridings in the time of Humphry 
Repton’. Yorkshire Archaeological Journal, XLI (1965), 477. 

° Humphry Repton, Red Book for Oulton. 
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‘there is no circumstance in landscape so cheerful and interesting as 
water (accompanied by a wood) .. . the glitter of water [being] 
always desirable . . . it is too common a fault in modern gardening 
to leave the banks of water bare and naked under the idea of not 
hiding the water, but a pool on a lawn unaccompanied by trees and 
bushes, is little better than a land flood on a wet meadow’.'° As the 
lie of the land would not allow for one continuous lake, Repton 
offered a solution by which a plantation of trees would mask the 
different levels, which would thus appear to be connected and 
amply clothed. Walks around the lakes were envisaged, with the 
Lodge at the northern end of the lake designed as a Palladian temple 
with a portico, providing a ‘covered seat’ and thus becoming an 
integral part of the picturesque landscape whilst serving a disguised 
utilitarian purpose. 

At Oulton, Repton endorsed his theory of the true picturesque as 
he had advocated it in Fragments (1813),'' where he argues that 
landscape designed for work and production should be separated 
from that designed for leisure — objects of a utilitarian nature could 
not be sdmitted into the latter. He envisaged the landscape at 
Oulton in terms of pictorial composition, the immediate fore- 
ground softened by flower beds, the middle ground dropping away 
in a sweep of lawn across the former Common where cottages 
were to be concealed by a variety of plantations which would lead 
the eye to a glittering expanse of water wreathed in trees; the 
temple on the far banks would lead the eye up to an artificially 
created embankment upon which the undulating and irregular 
planting of trees would provide that variety of outline and ‘give 
heights to the trees planted to hide the road, and those numerous 
houses which remind us of a busy town rather than a rural seat of 
retirement’. All evidence of a community was to be erased; so a 
boundary fence towards the road was to be constructed against 
which would be built an extensive convex bank and above it a fence 
of wooden palings; this in effect would form a barrier and when 
planted with trees would provide a backcloth for the new 
landscape. Repton also advocated the removal of the cottages on 
the upper side of the Common and at the bottom of the garden, and 
of one in front of the house, whilst at the same time retaining some 
of its surrounding trees which would thus provide a middle- 
distance feature in the extensive landscape. 


*° Humphry Repton, Red Book for Oulton. 
‘‘ Humphry Repton, Fragments on the Theory and Practice of Landscape Gardening 


(1816), pp. 192-93. 
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The house and grounds at Oulton, although subsequently rebuilt 
and enlarged by 1851 by Robert Smirke and his son Sydney, appear 
to have achieved the harmony which Repton sought. 

The Armley commission of 1810 provided Repton with a more 
complex and challenging undertaking. He regarded the appearance 
of the existing east-facing house ‘as the work of an ignorant builder 
after the design of a more experienced architect’’* (which was 
probably the case!), and although he acknowledged the general plan 
— that of a central body and two flanking wings — as being the 
most impressive and imposing and most adapted to that of a villa, 
he likened it ‘to a good story told in ungrammatical language’. The 
facilities of the existing house were clearly unsuitable for the 
growing family, which, in addition to the ever increasing number 
of children, included Gott’s mother-in-law and Mrs Gott’s un- 
married sister. 

After considering all aspects of situation and _ potential 
(‘character’) Repton decided that the view towards Leeds from 
Armley’s east front was its main asset and proposed constructing 
the prospect as a picture seen from inside the house. To this end 
certain alterations to the inside of the house were projected. A 
drawing room on the ground floor was to be created from which 
‘the appropriate landscape would be more tractable’ than from the 
existing first-floor drawing rooms, from which level Repton, 
however, acknowledged that a ‘panoramic stare’ could be enjoyed. 
He held that it was ‘the duty of the architect to bear in mind and 
sympathise with changes in life-style, fashion and circumstances 
and to anticipate such changes’. In accordance with the new 
informality in house-planning, rooms were planned en suite with a 
library, general living rooms and a large ante-room which could be 
opened up to provide ample and varied facilities for entertaining. 
The dining room was separated from the general house quarters by 
the central drawing room, an arrangement which provided space 
and dignity for the procession from drawing room to dining room. 
As he indicated in Fragments, Repton was aware of the current 
relaxation of formal manners and changing social customs, reflect- 
ing this in his advocacy of the informal living room. At Armley 
House he proposed a change from the dark, cold, formal rooms of 
the last century, used for infrequent visits, to one large room of 
irregular shape with two or three fireplaces and a variety of angles, 


'? Information and quotations about Repton’s plans for Armley contained in the 
ensuing paragraphs derive from LCA: Humphry Repton, Red Book for Armley 
House. A Seat of Benj. Gott, Esq. (photostat copy). 
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corners and recesses. Informality was to be accentuated further in 
the furnishing of the rooms with all the accoutrements of taste and 
leisure — books, organs, pianofortes, harps; a profusion of 
cabinets, sofas, footstools and music stands; workboxes, flower- 
pots, bronzes, cut glass and china; library tables covered with 
pamphlets, reviews, newspapers, etc, all of which would contrib- 
ute to the elegance and rational enjoyment of modern life. There is 
evidence that these features were in fact carried through at Armley, 
although Repton’s designs for the house were never executed. 

It was in the treatment of the landscape at Armley that Repton 
met his greatest challenge, for he had to reconcile his own theories 
with the requirements of Gott and also with the existing lie of the 
land, which in part embraced an industrial outlook. As noted 
above, he realised that the east view towards the busy town of 
Leeds, ‘softened by its misty vapours’, was a great asset although 
this wider landscape lay outside the scope of his proposals. 
However, he sought to make use of this view as an interesting 
background or ‘offskip’ and by manipulation to harmonise it into 
his schema, although he was aware that encroaching urbanisation 
would pose an increasing threat to the land between Leeds and 
Armley. In the middle distance stood another industrial feature: the 
deep valley in which the Aire and the Leeds—Liverpool canal flowed 
also contained Armley Mill which Gott had acquired in 1799 and 
which was situated on the edge of the Armley House estate. Repton 
made no attempt to disguise it; instead he made it a focal point of 
attention in his projected view — the Mill in the distance being 
framed by two large trees and creating a ‘repoussoire’-like effect. It 
thus became integrated into the scene as ‘that large building which 
at such a distance and so accompanied by trees can never fail to be 
an interesting object by daylight and at night presents a most 
splendid illumination by gaslight’. These are almost the exact 
words which Gott had written to his son Benjamin in 1809 shortly 
after he had been experimenting with lighting at Burley Mill. 

In contrast with the Oulton scheme, in which all vestiges of 
urban life had to be obliterated, Leeds and the locality of Armley 
and the Aire valley with its manufactories were incorporated and 
given prominence. In the foreground of the ‘improved’ view from 
Armley House and that from the Leeds—Kirkstall road Repton 
showed, in complete contrast, cattle browsing. The cattle on the 
lawn in front of the house had an ornamental function, whereas 
those grazing before Armley Mill served as a foil to the Mill — the 
successful union of the pastoral and the industrial. The other feature 
which Repton seized upon was the celebrated view of Kirkstall 
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Abbey which fitted perfectly contemporary notions of the 
picturesque. He provided an opening in the plantation to the rear to 
disclose a vignette of the crumbling, overgrown ruin. Thus 
Armley proved to be an exception to Repton’s concept of the ‘Villa’ 
as 


the occasional and perhaps only the summer retreat of those whose 
engagements do not admit of a permanent residence in the country 

for its character supposes seclusion from intruders with a 
command of view rather than of territory because the vicinity of a 
popular neighbourhood and consequent excessive value of land will 
hardly ever allow a large extent of demesne attached to it. Armley 
House in this respect is an exception to most villas; the command of 
its annexed property and of the manorial rights . . . give it a degree of 
territorial importance beyond that which the Villa generally possesses. 


Repton retained these unique features and in the Red Book the 
‘improved view’ shows the three-storied Armley Mill in the valley, 
surrounded by trees which sweep up the grassy slope and form a 
link with the splendid and majestically imposing house which 
dominates the wooded hill-top. The traveller on the road would be 
left in no doubt as to the importance of its owner."? 

There is no record of Repton’s design for the house being 
executed, although the grounds were improved along the lines 
advocated in the Red Book. The alterations to the house remain a 
mystery — Repton made no reference to them in his subsequent 
writings and, disappointingly, there are no contemporary com- 
ments on this important landmark. The only attribution of the 
house to-an! architect appears im 1822 im |.P..Neale’s. Views -of the 
Seats of Noblemen and Gentlemen: ‘Armley House is built upon a plan 
and elevation truly classical from the designs of Robert Smirke, 
jun. Esq: (Plate i(a)). On ‘stylistic grounds it is accepted (until 
evidence appears to prove otherwise) as an early commission of 
Robert Smirke (1780-1867), who became one of the leading 
country-house architects specialising in the Greek Revival style. "4 
itis jacimatter of conjecture how Gott became: a: patron of this 
leading Tory architect. It could have been through his political 
connections with Pitt who was acquainted with Smirke through 
the Lonsdale family and the Lowther commission, for upon the 


'3 §, Daniels, ‘Landscape for a Manufacturer: Humphry Repton’s Commission for 
Benjamin Gott of Armley, 1809-10’, Journal of Historical Geography, VII, 4 
(1981), 379-96. 

'4 J. Mordaunt Crook, ‘The Career of Robert Smirke, R.A.’ (unpublished PhD 
thesis, University of Oxford, 1961). 
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death of the first Earl of Lonsdale in 1802 the Lowther estates in 
Westmorland were inherited by a distant relative, Sir William 
Lowther of Swillington, near Leeds, and the young Smirke, 
recently returned from the Continent, inherited the commission for 
improvements from his master, George Dance in 1805. The work 
was executed between 1806 and 1811."* Alternatively, Gott could 
have met the architect directly through Lonsdale’s younger 
brother, Sir John Lowther, whilst Smirke was working at Wilton 
Castle in the North Riding of Yorkshire in 1807. Smirke was also a 
close friend of the sculptor Chantrey with whom Gott, too, was 
well acquainted. 

In its final design, Armley House was very progressive for the 
provinces. It was built in the fashionable Greek Revival style, the 
functional simplicity of which had commended itself to Smirke. He 
wrote: ‘Exterior architecture 1s a grave exhibition of talent and 
being always in the public eye, 1t cannot condescend to trifle; when 
art chooses to frolic in masonry the attempt is not only unnatural 
but undecorous.’'®° Now blackened by industrial soot and in a 
dilapidated and half-demolished state, the house nevertheless still 
carries a vestige of grandeur in its splendid isolated position. The 
two-storied central block is entered by a tetrastyle Ionic temple 
portico which rises to cornice level and was flanked by low wings 
linking the house to plain storeyed pavilions (now demolished) 
(Plate 1(a) and (b)). As it stood before the demolition of the 
flanking wings, the house possessed three outstanding features. 
First, the stone terrace running the length of the east front, which 
forms a viewing platform over the Aire valley — an idea proposed 
also by Repton. Second, the projecting tetrastyle portico with its 
elegantly fluted Ionic columns, and, third, the projection of the 
octagonal drawing room from the body of the house into the area 
of the portico which has its prototype in the fourth-century BC 
Greek Temple of Theseus in the Agora below the Acropolis in 
Athens (Plates 1(b) and 2). Both Gott and Smirke would have been 
familiar with this, the latter through his travels and studies in 
Greece and both through their familiarity with Stuart and 
Revett’s Antiquities of Athens. This third feature was to prove the 
strongest and most interesting link with the classical past and 
touched on the immediate family in a very personal and direct 


'S H. Colvin, J. Mordaunt Crook, T. Friedman (eds.), Architectural Drawings from 
Lowther Castle, Westmorland (Architectural History Monographs, 2, Society of 
Architectural Historians of Great Britain (1980)), p. 133. 

‘© J. Mordaunt Crook, The Career of Robert Smirke, p. 107. 
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manner. In medieval times the ancient Theseum had been 
converted into a Christian church dedicated to St George by closing 
off the east end of the cella by a five-sided bay which projected into 
the area of the colonnade. This treatment 1s apparent at Armley'” 
and its direct connection with Greek sources is further reinforced 
by a paragraph in the 1827 edition of Antiquities of Athens: ‘The 
Temple of Theseus has of late become the mausoleum of those of 
our countrymen, whose melancholy fate it has been to die thus far 
from their country, at Athens. . . Mr. Tweddle, Mr. Watson, Mr. 
Melville Phillips and Mr. Gott.’’® The last was Benjamin Gott’s 
second son, also named Benjamin. Described by his tutor in 1811 as 
‘being sedate and reflective and ambitious of general knowledge 
and of possessing a refined taste’,'? he had set out in 1814 with 
Christopher Rawson of Halifax on a Grand Tour which took them 
through. France- and “Italy, culminating 4n-.Greece, -where= he 
collected antique works in accordance with the taste of the times. 
The tour ended tragically with his death in the Piraeus from fever in 
1817, aged twenty-four years.*° The antique marbles which he 
collected eventually reached England and were housed at Armley 
until the death of his father, when they passed to the Rawson 
family. They were purchased by William Gott, Benjamin’s third 
son, and were inherited by his son, the Reverend John Gott who 
presented many of them to the city of Leeds where they form the 
basis of the City Museum collection and are on public display.7' 


BENJAMIN GOTT AND THE TASTE FOR SCULPTURE 


Public Commissions: Francis Chantrey, John Flaxman and Joseph Gott 
Gott was one of a number of early nineteenth-century textile 
entrepreneurs through whose energy and vision ‘the trade of 
woollen cloth . . . raised Leeds to its present consequences’.*” The 


7 T= Friedman, “Aspects of Nimeteenth Century Sculpture in Leeds’, Leeds Arts 
Calendar, LX X (1972), 17. 

'8 J. Stuart and N. Revett, Antiquities of Athens, 5 vols. (1762-1832), III (1827), 67. 

‘9 Brotherton Library, University of Leeds: Gott Papers, II, 2/19/2. 

7° His memorial tablet in the Theseum reads in translation from Latin: ‘Benjamin. 
Son of Benjamin Gott of the County of York died in the Piraeus on 30 June 1817. 
The sad rite of burial is paid to him here by a marble monument and by the 
solitude of this temple. In England by the tears of his friends. He lived 
twenty-four years.’ 

*! E. Hicks, ‘Collection of Ancient Marbles at Leeds’, Journal of Hellenic Studies, XI 
(1890), 255. 

2S. Pigot, Commercial Directory of Leeds (Leeds, 1816), p. 8. 
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growth of commerce and industry produced a new class of wealth 
and, consequently, as exemplified in the case of Gott, a new source 
of patronage. 

In terms of public support, Gott’s close association with the 
commission for the memorial to Dr William Hey, late surgeon at 
Leeds Infirmary and twice Mayor in 1787 and 1802, demonstrates 
the successful outcome of the union of civic pride with sensitive 
artistic patronage. Upon Hey’s death in 1819 a group of leading 
citizens met to discuss a suggestion ‘that a fitting public testimonial 
be made to the memory of one of the Town’s distinguished public 
characters’. It was further proposed by Benjamin Gott ‘that a statue 
be erected in or near the Leeds General Infirmary to be paid for out 
of public subscription’.*3 The commission was accepted by Francis 
Chantrey, who, it will be recalled, enjoyed the friendship of the 
Gott family who already owned examples of his work.*4 An entry 
in Chantrey’s Register at the Royal Academy confirms Gott’s 
involvement: ‘Dr. Hey’s statue, 1820 Rec’d an order for a Statue of 
the late Dr Hey, price inclusive of every expense £800.0.0. 
Benjamin Gott, Esq., acting in the name of the Committee of 
Management.’*> Already pre-eminent as the sculptor of out- 
standing contemporary professional men of science, medicine, 
engineering and politics, Chantrey was a fitting choice. He enjoyed 
a very extensive practice and his ability to capture the personal 
characteristics of his subjects with an intimate restraint and 
informal dignity commended itself to the new men who laid the 
foundations of Victorian prosperity. 

One of the most remarkable circumstances associated with the 
Hey commission was the fact that Chantrey had to work from 
secondary sources — from portraits and busts for details of Hey’s 
physical appearance and from the impressions formed by other 
people as to his character and idiosyncrasies, all of which he 
captured very successfully in a life-size, free-standing marble statue 
(Plates). 

The work was exhibited in Leeds at the Northern Society for the 
Encouragement of the Fine Arts in 1826 and received public 
approbation as ‘being noble, striking and as capturing and pre- 
serving the moral, intellectual and physical characteristics with 


°3 Leeds Mercury, 10 April 1819. 

°4 J.P. Neale, Views of the Seats of Noblemen and Gentlemen, 6 vols (1818-23), V 
(1822). 

*> 'T. Friedman, ‘Aspects of Nineteenth Century Sculpture in Leeds — The 
Northern Society Exhibition’, Leeds Arts Calendar, LIX (1971), 26. 
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simple dignity’.*° The seated figure, informally posed and casually 
dressed, is a fitting tribute to one of Leeds’s most outstanding 
townsmen and it is also appropriate that such a fine statue was the 
first to be raised by public subscription to commemorate an 
eminent local man. After its exhibition the work was removed to 
the Infirmary where it is to be seen in the vestibule alongside the 
later work by William Behnes of Henry Hall (Treasurer of Leeds, 
1816-54), dated 1852. Whilst one could hardly claim that Leeds had 
an outstanding record in the promotion of public sculpture in the 
early decades of the nineteenth century, public subscriptions for 
monuments were not unknown in the town before the Chantrey 
commission. The memorial erected in Leeds Parish Church to 
Captain James Walker and Brigadier Richard Beckett, sons of 
prominent Leeds families who were killed at the Battle of Talavera 
in 1809, was erected on behalf of the townspeople of Leeds a few 
years earlier than the Hey monument: Within a year-of the 
launching of a public subscription sufficient money had been raised 
‘showing a fervent patriotic spirit backed up by adequate if not 
lavish industrialists’ cash’*? to pay for a suitable memorial. The 
commission was accepted by John Flaxman who had exhibited at 
the Northern Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts in 
1810.2> The Walker-Beckett memorial is a strictly neo-classical 
composition in its use of the medium of an allegory. The images of 
the two men do not feature on the monument; instead, a single 
figure of a weeping Victory, set on a circular base deouated with 
striges and a lion in relief, sits in a melancholy pose upon a cannon 
against a background of three fallen standards upon one of which 1s 
inscribed the word ‘Talavera’. The mood is mournful and the clean 
lines evoke the ideal of patriotic devotion (Plate 4(a)). These two 
works serve to exemplify the differing tastes in sculpture which 
appealed to patrons, the latter characteristic of the neo-classical 
ideal, the former, executed a few years later, encapsulating the air 
of informal and direct naturalism favoured by more avant-garde 
industrial patrons. Both these aspects were to be fully exploited by 
the sculptor Joseph Gott (a pupil of Flaxman) for his long-standing 
patron and distant relative Benjamin Gott, whose dealings with the 
sculptor will be considered below. 

Mention must be made of a third civic project with which 
Benjamin Gott was closely associated and for which again Leeds 


2° Leeds Mercury, 5 Aug. 1826. 

*7 VT). (Irwin, Johu-Flaxman, 1755-1826 (1979), p. 162. 

28 Niorthern] Sfociety for the] E[ncouragement of the] Ffine] Al[rts], Exhibition 
Catalogue, 1810. 
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employed an eminent sculptor, on this occasion Joseph Gott, 
Benjamin’s second cousin. A memorial was required as a tribute to 
the achievements of Colonel Thomas Lloyd, whose links with 
Benjamin Gott dated from the formation in 1792 of the Leeds 
Volunteer Infantry of which Lloyd was twice Lieutenant-Colonel 
and Gott Captain Commander in 1798. Their association in civic 
affairs was close during Gott’s mayoralty when Lloyd was Deputy 
Lieutenant for the West Riding. In addition, Gott had begun the 
purchase of Armley Mill from Lloyd in 1804 and completed it in 
1807. It is not surprising therefore that after Lloyd’s death in 1828, 
along with fellow townsmen, friends and members of the Corps, 
Gott subscribed to and took a close interest in the memorial both as 
a friend and fellow officer. His private patronage of Joseph Gott 
during this time was extensive and nothing could have been more 
obvious than to engage him on a public work. 

The monument was executed in Rome — there is a reference to it 
in a letter from Joseph to William Gott (Benjamin’s son) dated 
‘Rome 1833’*? — and was installed in Leeds Parish Church in 1834. 
Its design combined the two conventions already discussed: the 
neo-classical ideal hand-in-hand with an informal and direct 
naturalism. The neo-classical is expressed in Gott’s use of two 
flanking mourning figures. This was a well-established icono- 
graphical device used extensively by Flaxman which can be traced 
back to antiquity, although the figures are dressed in the contem- 
porary uniforms of the Corps. However, the bust of Colonel Lloyd 
surmounting a long memorial inscription tablet — idealised to a 
certain extent as befitting a leader of men — is a life-size portrait 
complete with contemporary hair-style and is reminiscent of 
Chantrey’s preference for the unclassical in contemporary portrait- 
ure (Plate 4(b)). The full-length portrait by John Russell of Colonel 
Lloyd, in the Castle Museum, York, dated 1801, confirms the 
likeness,2° 


Private Commissions: Joseph Gott 

Benjamin Gott’s systematic support for the erection of public 
monuments to town worthies and fallen heroes could have been 
attributed merely to his sense of civic pride as a man of local 


Joseph Gott, 1786-1860, Sculptor, [compiled by] Terry Friedman and Timothy 
Stevens, [Catalogue of an exhibition at] Leeds, Stable Court exhibition 
galleries, Temple Newsam House, 1972 (Leeds, 1972), letter 25, p. 64. 

* N.J. Arch, “A Mark of Esteem for their Beloved Commander’, Journal of Army 
Historical Research, LIX (1981), 201-8. 
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distinction had it not been for his outstanding private patronage of 
contemporary artists and sculptors. It is this aspect which marks 
him out as a man of discriminating taste. 

There is no record of the precise date when the Gott family first 
became interested in Joseph Gott, who was in Rome after 1822 
armed with letters of introduction and commendation to Antonio 
Canova (possibly the most important of Italian neo-classical 
sculptors) from both the Keeper of Prints at the British Museum 
and Sir Thomas Lawrence, who also provided Gott with a 
pension.?' It was, however, about this time that Lawrence and 
Benjamin Gott would have first become acquainted over the 
Lascelles commission?” and, not unnaturally, their mutual interest 
in art might have led Lawrence to recommend the sculptor to Gott. 
A letter from Joseph Gott to his new patron, dated 1838 states, ‘you 
Sir have been so kind to me from the first of my coming to 
Rome .*? There is full-evidence that Lawrence sustained a very 
close -interest in Gott’s career, offering him assistance and 
encouragement and purchasing and generally promoting the 
sculptor’s work whenever possible. 

Moreover, the house at Armley was definitely finished by 1822 
and with the family established and business flourishing Benjamin 
appears to have turned his mind and money to private art patronage 
in a systematic way, especially in the field of sculpture. Letters 
preserved at the Royal Academy and in the Gott Collection in 
Leeds reveal the close interest which the Gott family maintained in 
Joseph Gott. Letters between Lawrence, Gott and Benjamin Gott 
also enhance this impression, advice being sought and freely given 
on the subject matter, suitability, size and progress of works in 
hand. Lawrence helped in practical ways such as in the storing of 
the sculpture, and the Gotts received shipments of finished pieces, 
organised their transport in England and undertook to arrange for 
some of them to be exhibited both in Leeds, and, when possible, in 
London. The letters also serve to reveal the practical difficulties 
encountered by artists working abroad: the uncertainties of 
transport; the lack of insurance; the need to keep in the English 
public eye by exhibiting at the Royal Academy and the disappoint- 
ments when this could not be achieved and when potential 
customers were lost. Family tragedy (when Joseph Gott was 
distracted by the deaths of two of his daughters from cholera in 


3" Joseph Gott, 1786-1860, p. $7. 
3? See below, p. 208. 
 Govtt\Papers, We 1094/2) 274. 
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1838)** and the difficulties of obtaining money are also fully 
disclosed. 

The years 1826-27 saw the beginning of Joseph’s most lucrative 
period of production. Writing to Chantrey on the state of the arts in 
Rome in 1828 the painter J.M.W. Turner commented, ‘sculpture, 
of course, first, for it carries away all the patronage .. . Gott’s 
studio is full’.3* Gott was fully engaged executing sculpture for 
leading English patrons, including the Duke of Devonshire who 
had received four works for his new sculpture gallery at 
Chatsworth. It was during these years that Joseph began producing 
large quantities of allegorical and portrait sculpture for Armley 
House. 

First, however, there were two family monuments which 
Benjamin commissioned from Joseph Gott. It was Flaxman who 
had been initially chosen by Benjamin to execute a private 
memorial to his second son, Benjamin, who had died in Greece. 
Possibly his choice was made upon the advice of John Bischoff, a 
friend who wrote to him in 1825 recommending Flaxman’s 
memorial to Sir Roland and Lady Winn at Wragby as a suitable 
model.3° Moreover, in 1825 Flaxman exhibited in Leeds a plaster 
model of ‘Charity?’ from the monument to the Countess Spencer 
of Great Brington, Northamptonshire and had earlier executed the 
Walker-Beckett memorial in Leeds. Letters and five drawings 
survive which reveal Flaxman’s concern to execute the ‘sad’3® 
commission with tact and diplomacy. He proposed several 
schemes: a sarcophagus, flanked by two groups of surviving 
relatives, or a choice of single figures representing ‘Resignation to 
the Divine Will’, or ‘Hope looking to Heaven for Consolation’ and 
accordingly sent sketches for the single figures.3? The Gotts 
decided on the single figure of ‘Hope’ which was to stand on a 
pedestal carrying reliefs of an exterior and an interior view of the 
Theseum together with an inscription. Executed entirely in marble, 
at a cost of £700, it was to be erected in Armley chapel. The work 
was incomplete when Flaxman died on 7 December 1826 and was 
consequently abandoned. In any case, a more elaborate monument 
was now required since the youngest of the Gott sons, Henry (b. 
1804) had died in Paris on 29 September 1826. 


34 Joseph Gott, 1786-1860, letter 30, p. 6s. 

35 A.J. Finberg, Life of J.M.W. Turner (Oxford, 1961), p. 309. 
3* Gort Papers, Il, 194/2/ 274. 

37 INSEBPA, 1825. 

Ss Gou, Papers, M,.2/ 22/2, 

37 Noid. 
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Joseph Gott could have received the commission for a new Gott 
family memorial whilst visiting Leeds in 1827. It was carved in 
Rome between 1828 and 1831 and its progress was reported by the 
sculptor in several letters to the family. It was shipped in several 
cases in 1832 but its installation in the chapel may have been 
delayed by alterations to the building in 1834 and 1835 when it was 
largely rebuilt. Repairs to the memorial which the sculptor was 
asked to make when he was in Leeds in 1841 were not carried out.*° 

Gott adopted a traditional pagan iconographical theme for the 
monument — the weeping figure in antique dress mourning over a 
funerary urn — deriving from antique sculptures such as those of 
Andromache and Agrippa. This type became a common form of 
church monument (exemplified also in the Walker-Beckett 
memorial) and it accorded well with contemporary attitudes 
towards death, which had now become less of a dreadful and 
macabre occasion to be commemorated with equally fearful 
imagery, but rather more of an acceptable, almost beautiful, event 
demanding a pious and innocent response imbued with gentle 
melancholy, Christian piety and, at times, sentimental charm. All 
of this is expressed with great sensitivity in the second standing 
figure of Faith (Hope), again in antique dress and originally holding 
a cross, who symbolised in her half-turn towards the mourning 
figure the triumph of Christian Piety over Grief (Plate 5). Both 
figures appear to have been strongly inspired by existing funerary 
monuments. The seated figure was widely adopted by Flaxman 
and the standing figure, in its pose and delicately falling and folded 
drapery, shows strong dependence on Canova’s statue of ‘Religion’ 
of 1815 which was adapted for the monument to Sophia, Lady 
Brownlow at Belton in Lincolnshire. 

The second family monument which Joseph Gott executed was 
that for Benjamin himself which appears to have been decided upon 
several years in advance of his death in 1840. Thus early preparation 
gave Opportunity to the sculptor to capture the complete and exact 
resemblance of his patron so admirably shown in the monument. It 
follows the popular convention of the recumbent figure used both 
in painting, for example by Joseph Wright of Derby in his portrait 
of Brook Boothby, and in sculpture as exemplified in Chantrey’s 
work; it also reflects Chantrey’s emphasis on informal dress. The 
life-size figure, shown with head slightly bowed and with chin 
resting lightly on his left hand, is a tour de force of naturalism, so 
much so that the spectator tiptoes away lest he disturb the repose of 


4° Diary of Mrs Benjamin Gott, 20 Oct. 1841 (Collection of Mrs John Gott). 
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the man caught resting for a few minutes in his creased everyday 
clothes (Plate 6). 

Both monuments were removed from Armley chapel in 1890 
and re-sited at the west ends of the south and north aisles of St 
Bartholomew’s church, Armley. These two family monuments, 
now situated appropriately adjacent to each other, reflect the 
diversity of Benjamin Gott’s taste. His admiration for the antique 1s 
affirmed by his interest in collecting original Greek works in 
accordance with the current Greek Revival movement as well as in 
his choice of architect for his house. But the antithesis of the 
neo-classical also appealed to him and manifested itself in his 
sculptural commissions for more realistic, naturally expressive and 
informal works, both large and small, which his own life-size 
memorial statue, with its casually reclining pose and contemplative 
mood, clearly represents. 

Patronage appears to have characterised Gott’s life-style and later 
that of members of his family, for what better way to follow the 
successful completion of the grand scheme of house and grounds 
than to fill his home with paintings and sculpture, books, fine 
furniture and all the other symbols of the accomplishments 
associated with a refined taste and a good deal of money? Benjamin 
Gott’s choice of subjects was striking in terms of their quantity and 
wide range. Mention has already been made of the life-size family 
monuments, but in addition to these, a large number of portrait 
medallions, busts and figures representing groups of children, 
children and animals, ancient and modern mythology and pugilism 
were commissioned from Joseph Gott, executed in Rome and 
shipped to Leeds. The sculptor has left a comprehensive record of 
the Gott family, revealing in its varied interpretations of 
personality. At least twenty-four portraits of the family by Joseph 
Gott are recorded, a phenomenon possibly unprecedented in 
English sculpture. These are perhaps the more compelling of his 
private commissions, not only because of their number but also 
their range from small portrait medallions to the monumental, 
produced from life during the years of Gott family patronage. The 
most numerous are the portrait medallions to which Joseph Gott 
refers in a letter of 1838 mentioning ‘twelve or thirteen’. He 
charged three guineas for the terracottas and fifteen guineas for each 
of the marbles, ‘which I trust’, he writes, ‘you do not think too 
much as I would much rather execute a bust in marble than four 
medallions’.4' He made plaster sketches of his sitters during visits 


4 Gott Papers, ll 193/2/26: 
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Plate 1(a) Armley House: Engraving from J.P. Neale, Views of the 
Seats of Noblemen and Gentlemen (1822). 














ies 





Plate 1(b) Armley House: pen and wash drawing by Harriet Gott, 
c.1825. Thoresby Society. 
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Plate 2 Armley House: East front showing tetrastyle Ionic temple 
portico and projecting octagonal drawing room. 
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Plate=.3° Sit) Francis ‘Chantrey: Dr Willian” Hey. Monument 
exhibited in Leeds, 1826. Life-size, marble. Leeds General 
Infirmary. 
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Plate s Joseph Gott: Memorial to Benjamin and Henry Gott. 
Signed and inscribed: J. Gott. Ft. Rome, Jesus Said, “Tam 
the Resurrection amd the lite’, john C.XI.V 25571825. 
Marble. St Bartholomew’s Church, Armley. 
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Plate 7 Joseph Gott: Greek Boxer awaiting his Turn. Signed and 
dated: ‘J. Gott 1828’. Height 8 in., terracotta. Leeds City Art 
Galleries. 
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Plate 8 Sir Thomas Lawrence: Benjamin Gott of Armley, 1828. 
Oil on canvas, 56 im. x 45 In. 
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Plate 9 Sir Thomas Lawrence: Elizabeth Gott of Armley, 1828. Oil 
On canvas, 50.11.3245. in. 
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to Leeds and then translated them into marble upon his return to 
Rome. Thus, taken from life, these elegant contemporary portraits 
capture the personalities of the sitters with great fidelity. All are 
shown in profile, cut at the neck, husband and wife facing each 
other, the ladies with elegantly fashionable hair-styles. These 
medallions represent an extension of the silhouette; they served the 
function of the portrait photograph of today, and perpetuated an 
artistic commemorative tradition, known from antiquity, which 
was then enjoying a significant revival in sculptural and cameo 
form. 

Benjamin Gott’s interest in portraiture was extended also to the 
commissioning of a series of life-size portrait busts of male 
members of the family which are more strictly classical in their 
appearance, the figures arrayed in togas of the Imperial Roman 
portrait type. There are two of Benjamin, the original being 
ordered in Leeds in 1827 and executed shortly afterwards. Unfor- 
tunately, blemishes were revealed in the marble when the commis- 
sion was well advanced and although it was completed the bust was 
finally rejected and replaced by a second. Both were shipped to 
Leeds in 1829 and offered jointly for £126.** 

There is an interesting postscript to the history of this pair of 
busts. In a letter to William Gott dated 9 December 1831 Joseph 
writes, ‘. .. give my respectful compliments to your Mother and 
tell her I had the honour.to receive her letter -conccmiine- tie 
Cameos which I have ordered to be executed by the best workman 
in Rome ...'.*° This taust refer to’ Tommaso=sSanlaa 
(1793-1864),*4 a gem-cutter of international repute who had 
worked with Canova and the Danish sculptor Bertel Thorvaldsen 
and had very close connections with the leading English artists in 
Rome. Two cameos exist, signed “T. Saulini, F.’, one of Benjamin 
and the other of Joseph McBriare, a son-in-law, which are worthy 
of Joseph’s compliment, both being finely worked profile portraits 
on a brown ground. The one of Benjamin, based on the portrait 
bust by Gott, obviously could not have been taken directly, for by 
1831 the busts were in England; presumably Tommaso worked 
from sketches or a plaster maquette in Gott’s Rome studio. 
Interestingly, Gott reverses the profile in his portrait medallions of 
Benjamin. Other portraiture on a smaller scale was undertaken. 


42 Now in Leeds City Art Galleries. 
43 Joseph Gott, 1786-1860, letter 23, p. 63. 
44 See M.S. Carr, ‘Tommaso and Luigi Saulini’, Connoisseur, CXC, no. 765 (Nov. 


1975), 172-73. 
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Two terracotta studies remain, one showing Benjamin standing, 
the other seated in a most relaxed manner, in contemporary dress, 
reminiscent of Chantrey’s statue of Dr Hey. The seated figure 
could have been a model for the design for the Armley monument 
of 1832; it is identical in size and pose to the marble figure (dated 
1828) of George Banks,** a friend of the Armley Gotts and a great 
patron of the sculptor. 

For Armley House Joseph was commissioned to execute a series 
of small statues appropriate to the domestic scale and quality of the 
architecture. The first and most ambitious of these was The 
Madness of Athamas,*° for which a small working model was being 
executed in 1828 and for which a finished plaster was sent to Leeds 
to be exhibited at Somerset House, London the following year, 
with the approval of his patron. It was to be about four feet high 
and was planned for the entrance hall. Its subject matter and 
location suggest that Gott drew his inspiration from Flaxman’s 
famous group The Fury of Athamas at Ickworth, executed in Rome 
between 1790 and 1794 for Frederick Hervey, fourth Earl of Bristol 
and Bishop of Derry. From ensuing correspondence the work 
appears to have been more complicated than originally envisaged 
and seems to have been dogged by ill-luck. The half-size model 
was not despatched until 1830 and consequently was not seen at 
Somerset House, much to Joseph’s disappointment. It appears to 
have subsequently suffered a mishap at Armley, causing the whole 
project to be abandoned.*” Because he had received and expended a 
considerable sum on account of the commission, Gott undertook, 
with the sanction of Mr and Mrs Allen, Benjamin’s daughter and 
son-in-law, during their visit to Rome in 1835, to execute in place 
of the abandoned work alternative pieces which would contain the 
same number of figures.4* These included Sylvia and the Wounded 
Stag, Greek Boxer awaiting his Turn, Hylas at the Fountain and 
Vintager with a Tambourine.*? This group of works, of which only 
Greek Boxer awaiting his Turn is known both in the terracotta and 
the marble, represents another example of Benjamin Gott’s taste 
for small free-standing works, and, although they can be said from 
the point of view of subject matter to have continued the interest in 
the antique, this is treated in an intimate and informal manner. 


45 Now in Leeds City Art Galleries. 

4° Joseph Gott, 1786-1860, letters 20 and 21, p. 62. 
“7 Tbid.,, letter-24, p. 63: 

48 Gott Papers, II, 194/2/25. 

7? bid Vie 14/2) 26, Ketter. 
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Their small scale made them appropriate to their domestic 
setting in the house. Amongst the Gott papers there is a bill dated 
3 August 1837 for £1.15s. from Messrs J. and R. McCracken, 
Agents, of 8 Old Jewry, London*? for transporting the Sylvia and 
the Wounded Stag from Rome to the Royal Academy and then to 
Leeds; it comments, ‘we have much pleasure in stating that this 
Group has been much and deservedly admired and will certainly 
add to Mr Gott’s reputation’.°' The Vintager was described as 
having ‘a Tambourine in one hand and crowned with a wreath of 
Vine’.°* Sculpted in marble, it was intended for one of the niches in 
the drawing room. Unfortunately, the vessel in which it was 
shipped ran into a storm and in order to lighten the load a number 
of packages had to be jettisoned.*} Much sculpture was off-loaded, 
including works by John Gibson, a fine classical sculptor who 
worked in Rome under Antonio Canova, but although all the 
pieces were rescued they were impounded at Leghorn during the 
ensuing litigation, and the fate of The Vintager is unknown. 

Two of the alternative sculptures still exist, however. The Greek 
Boxer awaiting his Turn is known from the modello*4 (Plate 7) and 
two marble versions, one with blemishes, which were based on the 
terracotta of 1820 and executed between 1836 and 1838. Benjamin 
appears to have lost interest in the commission, for Joseph wrote 
complaining of ** the expense and trouble to which he had been put 
in executing the second work, and asking that the work should not 
be left on his hands. He exhibited a work with the same title at the 
Royal Academy in 1840 which elicited the comment that it 
‘deserved notice’.*° The remaining marble — in a private collection 
— shows remarkable fidelity to the terracotta which is only eight 
inches high; this is beautifully modelled and shows Gott’s mastery 
of the male nude, executed so that the light falls on the supple limbs 
of the young Greek athlete at the peak of physical fitness. Its source 
of inspiration could have been any number of antique works or 
contemporary sculpture which reflected the fashionable neo- 
classical interest in studies of pugilism, wrestling and athletes of 
which Canova’s celebrated dual work Creugas and Damoxemos 


5° Ibid., I, '194/27/47. 

5 [bid. 

Gott Papers, Il, 194/2/26. 

53 Ibid... WM; toa/2/274. 

°4 Now in Leeds City Art Galleries. 

>> Gott Papers, I, 194/2/28. 

5° Athenaeum, No. 655 (18 May 1948), p. 402. 
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(1800) in the Vatican Museum would most certainly have been an 
example familiar to Gott. 

The other work which survives from this period is the Cupid and 
Psyche (now at Lotherton Hall) which the Allens saw being worked 
in model form in 1835.5” It was not received until 1838 after an 
impatient enquiry from Benjamin.>** Placed in the over-door of the 
drawing room, the octagonal room which projects into the portico 
on the east front of Armley House, it was flanked by niches which 
were to hold The Vintager and a companion statue. Its theme, a 
Greek myth of love, shows the moment when Cupid, the God of 
Love (the right-hand figure), having been sent to enchant Psyche 
and falling in love with her himself, carries her off to a secret glade; 
it is a personification of the soul pursued by desire. This was a very 
popular theme which had been worked by Flaxman, Canova and 
Gibson, the latter writing ‘I also made for the Duke [of Northum- 
berland] a companion basso relievo of Cupid and Psyche flying in 
the air — every year they sell many cameos of it.’*° Of all the 
works discussed this perhaps is the least successful, especially when 
compared with the elegance and lucidity which Flaxman, for 
instance, brought to his architectural reliefs, particularly his 
Mercury bringing Pandora to Epimetheus with its fluent arrangements 
of the two figures in a beautifully executed design, the plaster 
model for which was exhibited in Leeds in 1810. Gott appears to 
have paid no attention to the lunette surmounting the over-door at 
Armley for there are unused areas below the figures, and Cupid’s 
head overlaps the surround so that both figures appear to be flying 
into the room — Psyche’s pose is particularly awkward. 

Benjamin’s son and daughter-in-law, William and Margaret 
Gott, also commissioned works from Joseph during his stay in 
Leeds in 1837. One with which Joseph was especially pleased was 
for a figure of their son, Benjamin, with an Italian greyhound. ‘I 
flatter myself,’ he wrote, ‘that when finished in Marble it will be 
very beautiful,’ and, ‘the Marble of Benj and dog is very good & 
the groupe is very much admired’.®° Joseph was particularly noted 
for his studies of animals, particularly dogs. In another study he 
also used a popular representation, depicting William and 
Margaret’s two daughters as babes in the wood. 

Perhaps the most revealing comment to be made regarding 
Gott’s patronage of Joseph should be left to Sir Thomas Lawrence 


‘7 Gott Papers, II, 194/2/25. 

© fbid.,: ll, 194/2/9 

= NirsnCarr, Tomasso and Luie: Saulimi, p. 174. 
°° Joseph Gott, 1786-1860, letter 19, p. 61. 
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when he wrote to Armley in December 1827 offering a work by the 
sculptor to Mrs Gott: “She will do me a great honour in accepting it 
& Mr Gott himself will not be displeased with this transfer of it 
from the Rooms of his Friend and well-wisher, to the House of so 
considerate and generous a Patron.’®' And again in a letter of 1828: 
‘Tam rejoiced that my Pictures will be in the same Room with the 
fine sculpture of Mr Gott.’°? The Gott family of Armley provided a 
nucleus of Yorkshire patronage of Joseph Gott until Benjamin’s 
death in 1840. There is no doubt that this was supremely important 
in terms of bringing contemporary sculpture to Leeds and influen- 
tial in encouraging other Yorkshire patrons to support Gott. The 
Rawsons of Nidd Hall, George Banks, a former Mayor of Leeds 
(1818), Deputy Lieutenant of the West Riding and a member of the 
wealthy cloth-merchant community, and his sister Elizabeth, both 
of Loversall Hall near Doncaster, and also the Ackroyds of Halifax 
collected Joseph Gott’s work and all were very close friends of 
Benjamin and his family. 


BENJAMIN GOTT AND SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, P.R.A. 


The name of Sir Thomas Lawrence must feature largely in any 
account of the Gott family patronage not only because of his 
support of the sculpture of Joseph Gott, but also as a painter. Once 
again, Benjamin’s initial association with Lawrence can be traced to 
a public commission, and the fact that this initial association 
blossomed over the years until Lawrence’s death into a full and 
rewarding personal friendship is further indication of the esteem in 
which Benjamin’s patronage and interest in the arts was held. 
Gott first wrote to Lawrence as the representative of a syndicate 
of Yorkshire admirers, variously called ‘the freeholders’, ‘the 
friends’ and ‘the Committee’, who wished to commission a portrait 
of Henry Lascelles of Harewood House.°? This was in 1818 after a 
period of great political agitation in which Lascelles had lost his seat 
in the county Parliamentary elections of 1807 to Lord Milton, but 
was returned in 1812 and served the county as MP until his 
retirement into the family pocket borough of Northallerton. In 
1820 he succeeded to the peerage. Lawrence, as the leading portrait 
painter of the day, had already executed a number of commissions 


ee GottPapers, ll-194/ 2/355. 
©2 Toid-- WL, 104/374. 
$3: Ibid, Il, 194/2/30. 
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before 1818 for members of leading Yorkshire families including 
John Sheepshanks of Leeds (1795), Lady Theodosia Vyner (1791), 
Sir Mark Masterman Sykes (before 1806) and James Watt 
(1736-1819) of Birmingham, a friend of Gott who sat for Lawrence 
iInsngr3-°* 

in =his reply to- Benjamin's “anvitation, dated 3 -July. 1818; 
Lawrence declined, stating that he was not particularly desirous of 
beginning another picture nor of going to Yorkshire in order to 
paint one. He then went on to remark, 


the many disadvantages attendant on the progress of a Picture out of 
the Artist’s study, increased in the mind and feelings by the interest of 
the subject, impelled me humbly to submit this to the indulgent 
goodness of H.R.H. the Prince Regent, before I began my first 
portrait of him; and having in consequence been honoured by his 
presence in my Painting Room for every sitting for both his Pictures, 
it appeared from that time incumbent on me to decline every 
application for my painting out of my own throne and that necessarily 
compelled me to relinquish the honour of painting H.R.H. the Prince 
Leopold at Claremont.®° 


Possibly underlying his reluctance to begin another work was the 
fact that he was under royal commission to travel abroad as the 
envoy of the Prince Regent to paint leading heads of the allied states 
and armies, including the Emperors of Austria and Russia and the 
King of Prussia. He set out for the continent, newly knighted, in 
September of 1818, and returned to England in March 1820 when 
he was elected to the Presidency of the Royal Academy. Despite his 
initial reticence, however, the Harewood portrait was executed and 
subsequently exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1823; it still hangs 
at Harewood House. It was evidently painted in London, for 
Thomas Girton lent Lawrence a watercolour of the house and park 
which he incorporated into the background. In 1825 the portrait 
was publicly exhibited in Leeds at the Northern Society for the 
Encouragement of the Fine Arts.°° The Lowthers had been patrons 
of Lawrence since 1801 and the YVyners of Newby Hall since 1790, 
so it is not surprising that after the Academy showing of the 
Lascelles portrait in 1825 many other members of Yorkshire’s 
leading élite became anxious to extend their patronage to the 
painter: William Wilberforce (1823);°7 Edward Venables Vernon, 


°4 K. Garlick, Catalogue of the Paintings, Drawings and Pastels of Sir Thomas Lawrence 
(Walpole Society, XX XIX, 1962-4, Glasgow, 1964). 

°Gott Papers, Il, 194/ 3/30. 

6° NSEPA, (1825. 

°7 K. Garlick, Catalogue of the Paintings, Drawings and Pastels of Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
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Archbishop of York (1823); Earl William Wentworth Fitzwilliam 
(1827); and, predictably, Benjamin Gott. 

During 1827 Gott and Lawrence were corresponding and 
Lawrence had stayed at Armley on his way back from a visit to the 
Marquis of Londonderry: ‘I lingered some hours at Temple 
Newsam, its noble Hostess with her sister being luckily at home 

. 2 and ‘I get'to breakfast at Chatsworth on Saturday =. 4 ie 
wrote to Benjamin. The next letter dated 28 November acknowl- 
edges the receipt of £200 on account for two portraits, one of 
Benjamin and the other of his wife, Elizabeth, which were 
obviously progressing, for in January 1828 John Sheepshanks 
wrote to one of the Gott sons, ‘I saw the commencement of your 
father’s portrait in company with Mr George Banks — it is an 
excellent likeness, & I have since heard that the picture is in a very 
advanced state, in fact nearly finished.’°? By the autumn of 1828 the 
pictures were completed and this initiated the fascinating and 
significant sequence in the correspondence in which Lawrence sets 
out his ideas about finishing, framing and hanging them.”° On 7 
October Lawrence wrote, 


I cannot resist the pleasure of acquainting you, that I have at length 
completed the two portraits, and, as compared with my other works, 
to my own satisfaction. . . . The most advantageous light for them is 
indisputably that which comes from the left of the Spectator. You will 
remember that it is the light in which they were painted by me; and as 
the artist adapts his touch — which to a certain degree presents an 
unequal surface — to its effects on the canvas a false light or shadow 
will fall upon it if the picture be placed in an opposite light, to that in 
which it was finished. 


He comments on the reflection thrown by a lustre chandelier and 
suggests that 


could a lamp be projected close to the frame on the left of the Picture 
(or rather of the person viewing it) and a shade be attached to it, that 
may screen its flame from the Eye of the Spectator and throw its full 
effect of light sideways on the Picture, each portrait ought to be seen 
to great advantage in the evening.”’ 


Lawrence ordered frames of his usual type to be made for the 
portraits but Mrs Gott appears to have wanted a much narrower 
kind. In his reply, dated 13 October 1828, we can see Lawrence’s 


8 Gott Papers, I, 104/2/33. 
2" Thid., Wl, 194)/2/ 34. 
7PTbid., Il, 1O4/6/ 118. 
7 Thid., Ul, 194/2/30. 
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meticulous consideration of detail with regard to his work after it 
left his studio. He wrote, 


Only let me beg to assure you that the comparative richness of the 
frames now made for them has been adopted with not the remotest 
view to their impression on the eye as mere splendid decoration. The 
pattern has been selected by me and its dimensions determined solely 
with a view to the advantage of the Pictures; a Frame is so much part of 
the Picture, that almost invariably we a little change the effect or 
colour of some part the moment we place it in the frame, and the 
Work as certainly is the better for it. The finest picture, seen without 
an appropriate Frame, loses a great advantage; as on the other hand it 
sustains material injury from a Frame injudiciously selected. The most 
unbecoming character of a frame is the very plain and very narrow — the 
next defection is the Frame with large obtrusive Ornaments in the 
Centre, and corners of it. A good frame (a merely safe one for the 
general effect of the picture) should be sufficiently broad and rich, but 
the ornament of that richness composed throughout of small parts, 
and usually it should be unburnished. This sort of frame I ordered for 
these Pictures. You may remember My dear Madam the portrait of 
Sir Walter Scott, which is not a whole length tho’ it is something 
more than the Bishop’s half length. The breadth of the moulding of 
that frame is 12 inches — the moulding on the frame of Sir Ashley 
Coopers is to inches. The breadth of the moulding of your intended 
frame is 9 inches. Will you suffer it to be 7 inches or between that and 
six? Less than six would I am certain be injurious to the Picture, for I 
will not admit the flattering quotations from Shakespeare and Milton, 
as applicable to the point in question. The Frame is the clear Decanter 
not the brush. . . I am rejoiced that my pictures will be in the same 
room with the fine sculpture of Mr Gott.7* 


There were, however, some practical problems which prompted 
the Gotts to have narrower frames, for in November Lawrence 
wrote: 


You will perceive that I have yiel’d to your wish, or rather (I am 
aware) to the necessity that prompted it, in having the dimensions of 
the Frames reduc’d. I shall now only pray that other Pictures may be 
brought up above to them, so that the effect of greater breadth of 
gilding, may be retain’d.”3 


He adds that he has not varnished them and says that this should 
not be done for a year or two when he hoped to do them himself. 
He ends the letter by saying, 

I confess that I much wish you should first see them in a clear light, 


coming from your left as you look at them, and placed obliquely thus 
\, as on my easel. I know that subsequently they must share the 


72 Tbid..,. W494) 2/35. 
7> AUG, Me 14) 2/39: 
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common fate of Pictures, and be thrown into twilight by Silk and 
Muslin Curtains, which, without the aid of ‘dying embers’ ‘teach light 
to counterfeit a gloom’. 


In a letter of 20 December he remarks, ‘I know not why I should 
conceal from you the real impression on my mind that they are two 
of the best that I have ever painted.’”4 

The two portraits certainly deserve the compliment. Both are 
exceptionally fine examples of Lawrence’s most penetrating and 
assured work (Plates 8 and 9). Already an honorary member of 
most of the Academies of Europe and of the American Academy of 
Fine Arts and enjoying the esteem in which he was held abroad, the 
continuing favour of the King and his successful administration of 
the Royal Academy all helped to give Lawrence even greater 
security. Both portraits are three-quarter studies, the one of 
Benjamin showing him informally seated, a little to the right, in a 
red armchair, full-faced and wearing a black fur-collared coat. The 
pose is familiar, being the same as the one adopted by Joseph Gott 
in his small terracotta study of Benjamin in 1828. Elizabeth Gott’s 
portrait is also very striking. A mature woman in her late fifties and 
the mother of ten children, she is shown seated in a red chair, 
wearing a dark red velvet dress, open at the neck, with a ruff and a 
large black hat trimmed with elegant ostrich feathers. Both figures 
are placed against a background of architecture and landscape. As 
works of high quality they were appropriately placed in a central 
position at Armley House, facing one another over the two 
fireplaces in the octagonal drawing room for which Joseph Gott 
during these years was supplying sculpture. The placing of his 
works in such surroundings did not go unnoticed by the President 
of the Royal Academy and, as we have seen, he commented 
favourably on their location.” 


THE NORTHERN SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE FINE ARTS 


As this study has shown, public patronage of the arts in Leeds 
centred around a small core of men involved in new commercial 
and industrial enterprises, and around representatives of the learned 
professions — especially medicine (since the establishment of the 
Infirmary in 1767), sponsors of the older foundation of. the 


7a Tid. 1, DOA 2,Aw. 
7 ibid, ll, Vos 21 3.5. 
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Grammar School and the minor gentry of the neighbourhood. 
Together these men constituted a progressive element in Leeds 
from which flowed the energy, money and support for the 
foundation of many philanthropic activities and institutions which 
flourished in the town during the early part of the nineteenth 
century and with which the Gott family, particularly Benjamin, 
was closely associated. 

One of the earliest of these activities was the inauguration of the 
Northern Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts. Typical 
of many such societies formed in provincial centres in the first 
thirty years of the nineteenth century, the Leeds group was 
nevertheless in the vanguard, holding its first exhibition in 1809. 
here- are several’ possible reasons. for Leeds’s early start: the 
manifestation Of civic pride; a eteater, awareness ot the arts, 
particularly after the formation of the British Institution in 180s, 
and a desire to emulate London whilst striving for a greater 
independence from it. Furthermore, there was enough private 
wealth within Leeds to offer patronage to a core of local profes- 
sional artists who were desirous of a market for their works. The 
importance of a commercial outlet for local artists cannot be 
stressed too strongly. For many it would be the only opportunity 
for a public exhibition, with the consequent attractions of sales and 
commissions — no mean consideration when London was virtually 
closed to all but a select few. 

The President of the Royal Academy, Benjamin West, who was 
solicited for advice, gave much support to the Society in an 
inaugural address’?° emphasising the importance of historical 
painting, which he underwrote by sending two large history 
paintings of his own. The first exhibitions held between 1809 and 
18117” were of a ‘conservative’ nature, consisting mostly of 
landscapes. Local topography was well represented whilst portraits 
of local worthies and genre pictures constituted the remainder of 
the exhibits. Historical subjects as such did not feature extensively. 
No distinction was made between amateur and professional, all 
were encouraged to exhibit and sell, and works of sculpture were 
admitted from the first.”* The promotion of sculpture was unique 
amongst provincial societies and it was to have important repercus- 
sions in terms of private and public patronage a few years later. 
Nor was the obvious potential of these exhibitions ignored by 


7° NSEFA, 1809, items I and 28. 
77 Ibid.s-T809, 1810 and 1811. 
7® Ibid., 1809, J. Bacon, C. Henning, J. Lockwood exhibited works of sculpture. 
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London artists, for an increasing number of artists outside the 
North offered works for sale. In terms of sales, the exhibitions 
were very successful, particularly for local artists such as Charles 
Henry Schwanfelder, Joseph Rhodes (father and son) after 1811, 
Charles‘Copé, Julius ~Caesar Ibbetson; I.-C. Hofland*and3e 
Haugh. 

Unfortunately, there is no indication as to who were the 
purchasers in these early years, so 1t is not known if the Gott family 
were early patrons, although Mrs Gott records in her diary for 1810 
that she and her husband visited the exhibition on more than one 
occasion. Since it was during the period covered by the first three 
exhibitions (1809-11) that Repton and probably Smuirke were 
engaged on the Armley House commissions, it could have been 
that Benjamin was too much occupied to buy on a large scale. An 
account of a visit to Leeds by the Swiss industrialist Johann Conrad 
Fischer in 1814’? indicates that the Gott family: were then well 
established at Armley House, and an inventory of paintings 
hanging in the main rooms, dated 1817,°° gives some indication of 
the type of works being collected. They comprised small-scale 
Dutch and Italian masters — landscapes, genre pictures, battle 
scenes, religious themes, still-lifes — with very few contemporary 
British or local artists being represented. A second inventory, of 
1823,°' indicates an increase in the number of paintings from 
sixty-nine to eighty-six, but the additional pictures were predomi- 
nantly of the traditional and conventional type, the most out- 
standing of all being Correggio’s Return of the Prodigal Son which 
was hung in the Library. Thus there is every indication that 
Benjamin had already established a considerable collection before 
the resumption of the Northern Society exhibitions in 1822 when 
he emerged as both a purchaser and a patron. 

The 1822 exhibition was far-reaching in that a wide circle of 
metropolitan and local artists displayed over 264 items, in what 
proved to be a commercial and social success. Well over £900 was 
spent on purchasing works which ranged in price from £1 to 200 
guineas. The most spectacular purchaser was Benjamin who paid 
200 guineas for The Celebration of James Hogg: the Ettrick Shepherd’s 
Birthday with Portraits of his Intimate Friends, with Rural Costume by 
W. Allen.** It was picked out by Fischer in 1825 for comment, 


79K. Schib (ed.), Johann Conrad Fischer, 1773-1854 (Schaffhaussen Tagebticher, 
1O$1), p. 148. 

*°"Gott Papers, M1, 194/6/157. 
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thus: ‘Another outstanding painting was the portrait of the 
celebrated English writer Walter Scott and those of his friends and a 
few lady friends — all portraits, all in peasant costume or fancy 
dress attending a village fete. Even his piper was present with the 
party dressed in Scottish highland costume,’*? and it was described 
im thevsale-Of 1897 as “An street scene with figures.’** |. .MaW: 
Turner had seven landscape studies for sale at twenty-five guineas 
each, but Gott’s taste for the contemporary in watercolours did not 
extend so far. In 1823 he did, however, loan a watercolour which 
had been especially commissioned, A View of Athens by H.W. 
Williams,°> which was singled out in the press as the best 
watercolour, superior to the Turners loaned by Walter Fawkes 
from Farnley Hall. Carl Friedrich Schinkel, the. famous German 
architect who visited Armley House in 1825, described this work as 
a ‘great coloured drawing of Athens in a gold frame’.*° 

An impressive list of members appeared at the front of the 1823 
catalogue. As expected, the county élite and local gentry were 
prominent alongside leading members of the local community. 
The names of Benjamin Gott and his two sons John and William 
appear, together with representatives of the Marshall, Sheep- 
shanks, Blayds, Beckett, Goodman, Banks, Wormald, Sadler and 
Rawson families.*” The 1823 exhibition followed similar lines to 
that of 1822; Thomas Lawrence sent a portrait and five other Royal 
Academicians sent work. Walter Fawkes loaned three large Turners 
and a local patron, Thomas Walker, loaned another.** The number 
of works for sale by local artists increased and William Robinson, 
tutor to Branwell Bronté and lately returned to Leeds, offered 
sixteen portraits, mainly of local worthies. Attendances were good, 
but sales were not as high as in previous years with only a quarter 
of the works being sold. Perhaps because there was a shortage of 
contemporary paintings, a more ambitious programme arranged 
for the exhibition of 1824 included the works of older masters.*? 
There had been precedents for such shows at the British Institution 


= Ke gS Chips p..3.00. 

4 Catalogue of the Collection of Pictures by Old Masters and Sculptures from the Gott 
Heirlooms (Christie, Manson and Woods, London, 10 July 1897), item 3. 

8ST. Fawcett, The Rise of English Provincial Art (Oxford, 1974), p. 87. 

8° C.F. Schinkel, Aus Schinkel’s Nachlass, 1862-63. Reisetagebticher Mitgetheilt und 
mit einem Verzeichniss Sammtlicher werke Schinkel’s Versehen von A. Freiherrn 
von Wolzogen, 4 vols. (Berlin, 1862-63), III (1863), pp. 86-89. 

*7 NISEPA 1823: 

88 Ibid., item 23. 

89 NSEFA., 1824. 
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in 1815; Bath and Liverpool had already held similar exhibitions. 
Apart from the opportunity given to local patrons for the 
exhibition of the best works from their collections, such an event, it 
was argued, afforded both public and artists the opportunity of 
studying works which would otherwise have been inaccessible to 
them. The moralistic and didactic intent of the religious and 
historical subjects favoured by previous generations of patrons but 
rarely found in contemporary works was also cited as being of 
great value. Lawrence expressed the fear that such displays of the 
Old Masters could prejudice the layman in their favour to the 
detriment of contemporary artists.?° Despite the debate Leeds 
mounted a very worthy display and the county families loaned on a 
large. scale from their collections at -Nostell,:~Bramhani 
Wentworth-Woodhouse, Farnley, Castle Howard, Newby and 
Harewood. 

To complement the prestigious display from the county, local 
collectors contributed their most spectacular possessions. The list 
was impressive and Gott’s loans to this and the 1826 exhibition 
reveal the development of his taste: in 1824, Teniers, Lorraine (2), 
Wouvermans (2), Caravaggio, Asselyn, Sligeland, Pynaker, 
Poussin and Murillo;?* in 1826, Van Arch, Le Duc, Wouverman 
(2), De Heem and Orizonti (2).°7 If all the attributions are correct, 
this is a very striking list for a first-generation collector, implying 
that Gott looked further afield than the provincial dealers for his 
purchases although there 1s no evidence to date as to where and 
from whom he bought. Nevertheless, while his taste in painting 
can be regarded as conservative, the 1820s saw the beginnings of his 
adventurous patronage of Joseph Gott and his friendship with 
Lawrence both of whom were very committed to the promotion of 
contemporary British art. 

The 1824 exhibition catalogue reveals a fascinating insight into 
the definition of the term ‘Old Master’, for, alongside the 
established masters, such names as Reynolds, Ibbetson, Joseph 
Wright, Kauffman, Loutherbourg, Hogarth, Kneller and Lely are 
included. Either discernment of the worth of near-contemporary 
artists was beginning to show, or it could have been that a 
non-discriminatory policy was adopted, whereby patrons could 
exhibit what they deemed prestigious. On the evidence of the 1825 


°° Royal Manchester Institution: Letters, Thos. Lawrence to the Manchester 
Institution, 15 Jan. 1824. 

2 INSEPA, 1824. 
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and 1826 exhibitions it is apparent that Leeds collections contained 
paintings of quality which could rival those to be found in other 
provincial centres and even in London. After the most financially 
rewarding show of 1825, at which sales and receipts approached 
£2000,"* "the rexmbition of 1826 extended its: range to include 
‘British Artists’, and although the annual exhibitions continued, 
commercially they were never again as successful. A tendency to 
show a greater number of works was discernible in 1828, when 
Over 490 items from more than 160 artists were exhibited, but the 
current economic recession appears to have undermined the 
financial viability of this and subsequent exhibitions. Those for 
which catalogues exist — 1830 and 1834 — appeared to contain a 
very high number of loaned pictures which gave rise to the 
criticism that ‘contemporary British artists had failed to contribute 
what they ought — considering the purchasing reputation of the 
Northern Society’.°* Gott continued his practice of lending and in 
1830 he sent a Correggio and a Guercino, whilst William Gott lent 
a-Garracei landscape.°* 

Though it is true that from the point of view of sales the 1830 and 
1834 exhibitions were very disappointing, the criticism levelled 
against them that they contained too many loaned works ought in 
terms of patronage to have been regarded as a compliment, for it 
reflected the healthy state of art collecting in Leeds through which 
the exhibitions enabled the public directly to benefit. In addition to 
the commercial purpose of the exhibitions, their sponsors were 
conscious of their potential educational and philanthropic value. 
Thus admission prices were reduced on certain days to benefit 
school parties and working people, and viewing hours were 
extended to accommodate employees. Information is scant for the 
later exhibitions. Newspapers do not mention any outstanding 
loans so it is not possible to ascertain how much patronage the Gott 
family exercised in terms of purchases or loans. 

The importance of the Northern Society during the period up to 
the mid-thirties was nationally acknowledged and in 1834 royal 
approbation was granted to the Society when William IV became 
Patron.®° In later years, the tenor of the exhibitions changed, with 
increasing emphasis on the notion that exposure to the fine arts 
would improve industrial and artistic design and give the stamp of 


°3 Leeds Mercury, 5 Aug. 1826: 

°4 Leeds Intelligencer, 27 May 1830. 
25 NSEPA, 1830. 

9° NSEFA: 1838: 
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excellence to manufacture. How far Gott as a manufacturer 
embraced these ideals it is difficult to tell. He was, however, very 
committed to education as his involvement in the formation of the 
Mechanics’ Institute and the Leeds Philosophical and Literary 
Society shows. The establishment of and the support given to the 
Northern Society marked an important development in artistic 
culture in Leeds. It brought together a number of influential 
gentlemen interested in the fine arts, it set standards of taste and it 
provided a much needed commercial vehicle for artist and patron 
alike. As Benjamin West said in his inaugural address: “your Society 
shall open its eyes to the public; for patronage is to professional 
merit what the ocean is to the earth — the great source from 
whence it must be refreshed, and without whose renovating 
powers, conveyed through innumerable channels, everything must 
become dry, and all productions cease to exist’.?7 


ln; his: annual~-address im 1838 the» presidents of the “Leeds 
Philosophical and Literary Society paid tribute to the aesthetic 
advance which the town had seen: “Leeds has long both in the 
number of inhabitants and in its commercial importance ranked as 
the metropolis of the West Riding of Yorkshire . . . we shall no 
longer hear the inhabitants complain that there is nothing to show 
the visitor nor the stranger, that Leeds contains no object of 
interest, save dirty and smoky manufactories’,?* which alas was the 
general impression held by many strangers and visitors. J. G. Kohl, 
for example, had written in 1844: ‘Leeds like all the great 
manufacturing cities in England is a dirty, smoky, disagreeable 
town. . . Leeds is perhaps the ugliest and least attractive town in all 
England.’?? This verdict clearly did not do full justice to the town 
in the early nineteenth century. 

Movements had been made successfully to revive the efforts 
begun in the days of Priestley, Smeaton and Hey to promote 
literary, scientific and philosophical discussion, and the foundation 
and success of the Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society can be 
attributed to a similar group of men amongst whom Benjamin 
Gott and John Marshall were prominent. The history of the Society 


°7 Letter from Benjamin West, President of the Royal Academy to the President 
and Members of the Northern Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts, 
Leeds Mercury, 17 June and 1 July 1809. 

°8 Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society, Annual Report, 1838-39. 

°° J.G. Kohl, England, Wales and Scotland (1844), p. 103. 
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is well documented. *°° Its formation and early activities reflected the 
growing consciousness of, and a desire for, a wider cultural and 
intellectual understanding of society. Mercantile and industrial 
wealth provided the means for its activities and would continue to 
do so, enabling the Society to expand its premises, its collections 
and its membership. Benjamin’s contribution and support was 
acknowledged at the annual meeting in 1846. In true patrician style 
his commemorative bust was to be placed amongst other founder 
members and eminent Yorkshiremen in a sculpture gallery'®’ and 
Joseph Gott’s bust of 1826 was presented to the Society by his two 
sons for this purpose. The Society was hailed in 1883 as “a little 
torch of culture burning in the midst of the darkness of provincial 
philistinism’*°* and much of the credit for this must go to its 
founder members. 

In spite of the rapid expansion of Leeds which gave rise to 
appalling social and working conditions, there were men in the 
town who had the initiative, foresight and means to promote 
culture; men like Benjamin Gott who whilst fully committed to his 
commercial and industrial activities also found the time and money 
to devote to the encouragement of art, letters, philosophy and 
literature both as a private and public benefactor. Thus Gott was 
instrumental from the start in the formation of the Mechanics’ 
Institute in Leeds in 1824 which whilst providing instruction in the 
various branches of science, mathematics, drawing and chemistry 
also provided a centre of information and relaxation. It was one of 
the first to be formed in the country and Benjamin Gott was its first 
president. 

The Gotts were not of course unique and there were other 
wealthy industrialists like the Marshall, Blayds, Rawson, Bischoff 
and Banks families who also pursued the more refined activities of 
collecting, but it was the Gotts who left the most permanent legacy 
to Leeds. Items from the Armley collection remain within the city 
collections although the greater part of it was dispersed in the 
London auction houses after 1894 by Benjamin’s grandson, the Rt 
Reverend John Gott, bishop of Truro. Members of the family have 
deposited an extensive collection of archival material in the 
Brotherton Library of the University of Leeds relating to the 
personal and business affairs of the Gotts and this has proved an 
invaluable source of information for this and other studies. Armley 


100 EF. Kitson Clark, The History of One Hundred Years of Life of the Leeds Philosophical 
and Literary Society (Leeds, 1924), p. 2. 

28 bth e-S 8. 

102 T. Weymiss Reid, ed., A Memoir of John Deakin Heaton (1883), p. 99. 
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House and grounds were presented to the city in 1926 for 
recreational pursuits and now serve as a golf club and park. It is 
regrettable that the house has not received the attention it deserves 
as..a\ building of such® architectural. ment and the home “or aa 
important local figure. It has indeed suffered neglect from being 
what Repton termed ‘a precarious distance from Leeds’ which will 
‘daily become less as the increasing prosperity of the town increases 
its dimensions and brings it nearer’.'°? 

Possibly the circumstance which would have most pleased Gott 
is that Armley Mull, which reveals so much of his personal drive 
and entrepreneurial skills, 1s currently being developed by the city 
as an industrial museum. It also provided the means whereby 
Gott’s “patronage became known im a) ~wider context/-giais 
manufactory was renowned throughout Europe and drew a 
constant stream of visitors: William Wilberforce in 1795;'°4 Count 
Rumford in 1800;'°° the Duke of Clarence and the Prince of Wales 
in 1806;'°° Johann Conrad Fischer from Schaffhaussen between 1814 
and 1845;'°7 Johann May from Prussia in 1814;'°* Johann Bodmer 
from: Switzerland im 18.17;°°? and: Carl Predrich Schinkelima6250e" 
Most of these visitors whilst reporting on the _ technical 
achievements of the mills also commented on the hospitality of the 
family and the cultural and refined environment of the house. 

On a more intimate level the diaries of Mrs Benjamin Gott 
provide a fascinating insight into the social activities of the family 
and set the patronage of the Gotts against the background of their 
influential and enlightened circle of friends and acquaintances. 
Joseph Gott was a frequent visitor during his trips to England. 
William Lascelles dined with them, Thomas Lawrence visited them 
and Sir Walter and Lady Scott received their hospitality in 1838 
during their stay in Leeds.*'* On visits to London the Gotts dined 
with the Rothschilds, Sir Francis Chantrey and John Rennie. 
Benjamin Haydon, the painter, saw the Armley collection in 1838. 


ya tf 


‘°3 Humphry Repton, Red Book for Armley House. 

'°4 RI. and S: Wilberforce, Life of Wilberforce, 5 vols. (1838), Il, 106. Wilberforce 
described Gott on his visit to the mill as ‘a bright young man’. 

© Gott Papers, IL, 104/ 2/48. 

'°° T eeds Intelligencer, 6 Oct. 1806. 

'°7 W.O. Henderson, J.C. Fischer and his Diary of Industrial England, 1814-51 (1966), 
Pps 5o—or- 

'°8 W.O. Henderson, Industrial Britain under the Regency (1968), pp. 7, 16. 
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Although it must be admitted that unlike the contents of the 
library’'? and the formation of the contemporary sculpture 
collection, the minor early Dutch and Italian works which were in 
the house appear to have reflected a conservative taste, they do 
however indicate a considerable involvement in collecting. 

One of the most remarkable features of the Gott family was their 
commitment to Leeds and its environs. Unlike their contempor- 
aries, the Marshalls, who, on finding it difficult to assimilate into 
the local élite, made the transition into the genteel ‘squirearchy’ of 
Westmorland by propitious marriage and the acquisition of estates, 
the Gotts remained firmly in Leeds. In establishing his family 
residence, albeit on a grand scale, on the fringe of the manufac- 
turing district, Benjamin forged a close identity with the regional 
source of his wealth, which was maintained by his two sons until 
their deaths in the 1860s, after which the business passed out of the 
direct control of the family whose connections and interests had by 
this time broadened. In rooting his life and work firmly in the 
locality and through his numerous interests, not least of which was 
his patronage of the arts, Gott helped considerably to put Leeds on 
the economic, social and cultural map of nineteenth-century 
England. 


"13 Sale Catalogue of the Library from Armley House (Christie, Manson and Woods, 
London, 4 Dec. 1894). John James Audubon wrote to his printer Robert Havell 
in London during his visit to Leeds recording an order he had received for The 
Birds of America: ‘Leeds 3 September [?] . . . in the course of yesterday I had the 
good fortune to procure the patronage of the Marchioness of Hertford and also 
that of Mr Benjamin Gott,’ Leeds Arts Calendar, LXI (1968), 17. 
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Ackroyd, fam., 208 

Adams, R.L., 104,115 

Adel, juvenile reformatory, 142 

Ainsty, The, 19 

Aire valley, 20, 179, 184, 186 

Aire and Calder Navigation, 178 

Airey; W., 93, 111 

Allan, Dr James, 168-70, 171, 174-75, 176 

Allanson, Francis, 46 

Allen, Mr, 205, 207; Mrs (née Gott) 205, 207 

Ambler, Henry, 28, 30, 32, 32 and n.; Thos., 
68, 60, 100, 104, 107, I15 

apprenticeship, 139, 143 

Anne, Gabriel, of Frickley, 26 

Armley, 37; chapel, 192, 194; estate (Gott), 
179-221; St Bartholomew’s church, Gott 
monuments in, 194; see also Armley House; 
Armley Mill 

Armley House, Leeds, 177-221; Repton’s Red 
Book for, 181. 183-85; statues, 205-08 

Armley Mill, 179, 184, 190, 220 

Arthington Nunnery, 37 

Arts and Crafts Movement, 90 

Asch, Pieter Jansz van, 216 

Asselyn, Jan, 216 

Atcham (Salop), workhouse school, 135 

Athens, Temple of Theseus, 186-87, 192 

Atkinson, Daniel, 136; H.G., 63, 65 

Audubon, John James, 221n. 

Austin, Alfred, poor law inspector, 136 


Backhouse, E., 104, 115 

Bainbrigge, fam., 75; Mary (I), 57, 60, 64, 
65; Mary (II), 92 

Baines, Wm., 30, Eliz., see Casson 

Banks, fam., 215, 219; Eliz., 208; Geo., 205, 
208, 210; Richard, 24, 25n.; Peter, 24 

Barker’s String Band, 165 

Baynes, Adam, 31 

Bean Ing, 179 

Beckett, fam., 215; Brig. Richard, monument, 
189, 193; Wm., 133 

Beckwith, John, 131, 136 

Bedford, F.W.B., 82, 115; James, 82, I11 

Behnes, Wm., 189 

Belasyse, John, 45 


Belle Vue Primitive Methodist church, 1o4n. 

Belper (Derby.), industrial school, 137 

Belton (Lincs.), 193 

Benson, Eliz. (née Bridges), 48; Robert, 36, 
45, 47 and n., 48; Susan, see Jackson; Susan 
(née King), 48 

Bentelay, Wm. de, 17 

Bessacar Manor, 180 

Beverley (Yorks.), 4-6, 7#., II, 12, 13 
and n. 

Bilbrough, James, 71, I11 

Birchall, Edward, 100, 108, 115 

Bischoff, fam., 219; Bernard, 47; John, 192 

Black Death, 26 

Blayds, fam., 215, 219; John, Oulton estate 
of, 180-81 

Bodmer, Johann, 220 

Booth, Anne (née Lindley), 32; Margaret, 
29n., 30n., Richard, 28, 29 and n., 30, 32; 
Wm., 29n., 30n.; W.B., 99, I1I 

Boothby, Sir Brooke, 193 

Boston, Harry, 93, 111 

Boston Spa, 109 

Bradford (Yorks.), 19 

Bradforth, fam., 21; Thos., 21n. 

Bramham Park, 216 

Breary, Alderman, 47 

Bridges, Eliz., see Benson 

British Institution, 213, 215-16 

Brodrick, Cuthbert, 104 

Brown, T.B., 136-37 

Brownlow, Lady Sophia, monument, 193 

Bruce, fam., 7 

Brudenell, fam., 57; James Thos., 7th earl of 
Cardigan, 57, 60, 62, 63, 65, 67 

Bullivant, R.A., 71, I1I, 115 

Bulmer., G.B., 116; Joseph, 74n. 

Burley, 29, 53, 54n., 96, 109 

Burley Mill, 179, 184 

Burmantofts, 29, 129, 130, 133-34, 144 

Busfield, Wm., 33, 40, 46n., 47, 48; Eliz. (née 
Metcalfe), 40, 48 


Cadman, Robert, 61, 62, 63, 66 
Calbeck, Alice, see Jenkinson; Edward, 28, 
29, 31 
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Calder valley, 20 

Calverley (nr Leeds), 43 

cameos, 204 

Canova, Antonio, I91, 193, 204, 206, 207 

Caravaggio, Michelangelo Merisi da, 216 

Cardigan, earl of, see Brudenell 

Carracci, Annibale, 217 

Casson, fam., 29n.; Eliz. (née Baines), 29; 
John, 28, 30; Robert, 28; Samuel, 31 and 
f., 35, 36, 43 and #., 48; Thos., 29, 30; 
Wm., 31 

Castle Howard (Yorks.), 216 

Catholic Emigration Centre, 146 

Cavendish, Chief Justice, 5; Wm. George 
Spencer, 6th duke of Devonshire, 192 

Cawood, John, 131 

Cawood (Yorks.), 16, 18 

Census Reports (1851), 55n., 105; (I9II), $3 

Chadwick, Mr, architect, 93, 96 

Chantrell, Robert D., 104 

Chantrey, Siy Francis L., 186, 187-89, 190, 
192,,° 193; 220 

Chapel Allerton, 37, 54 

Chapeltown, 43 

Charles I, king, 32 

“Charles; |i, 58: 1.64.5 Ubi |IN.,. 210 

Chartism, 132 

Chatsworth House (Derby.), 192 

Chorley, Chas. R., 100, 104, 115 

Civil War, 45, 47 

Clapham, Thos., 62-71 passim; Thos. (of 
Whitkirk), 26 

Clark, John, 104, 115 

Claude, of Lorraine, 216 

cloth industry, 178-79; trade, 178 

Coldcotes (Yorks.), 119 

Collingham, John, 20 

Committee for Compounding, 47 

Committee for Pious Uses, 35, 36n. 

Cook, Bryan, 180 

Cooke, Alexander, 35, 36n.; Ralph, 32, 35, 
36n., 48; Robert, 36n. 

Cookridge —_ Hospital, 
Memorial Wing, 109 

Cooper, Sir Ashley, portrait, 211 

Cope, Charles, 214 

Correggio, Antonio, 214, 217 

Corson, Geo., 104, 115; Wm. Reid, 104 

Cossins, John, 47n. 

Cottingham (nr Hull), sn. 

Courtenay, Wm. Reginald, 11th earl of Devon, 
160 

Cowper, fam., 7; Alice (née Iles), 48; Frances 
(née Legh), 32; Janet, 29 and n.; John, 31 
and n., 32, 37, 48; Mathew, 44n.; Richard, 
20, 90; Wim, 28, 29 and no 34,732 
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Croft, Mary (née Preston), 42; Ralph, 36 and 
n., 42, 45, 48 

Crooke, Dr Geo. F., 167 

Crowther, Helena (née Widdop), 145; John 
Percival, 145; Samuel, 145; Thos. Arnold, 
145; Tom, 145 

Cumberland, earl of, 31 


Danby,..Sir Chris., 26; G.F.,. 60.7%, 115 

Dance, Geo., 186 

Darcy, Sir Arthur, 25 

Dawson, John, 46 

Devonshire, duke of, see Cavendish 

Dewsbury (Yorks.), 42 

Dixon, Geo., 46n., 48; Thos., 46, 47; Wm. 
Taylor, 136, 140 

Dobson, J., 111 

Dodgson, Daniel, 107, 108 and n., III, 115 

Doncaster, 5, 6-7, 7n., 8 and n.; I1on., 16-18, 
19 

Driver, Joseph, 144 

Droitwich, (Worcs.), 34n. 

Droning, Eliz., see Laycock 

Drury; D.; TE,oRES 

Ducgq, Jan Le, 217 

Dykman, fam., 21; John, 21n. 

Dyneley, W., 23 


Easingwold (Yorks.), 9 

Ecclesfield (Yorks.), 1on. 

Eddison, Edwin, 61, 63, 64, 65 
Edinburgh, Board of Guardians Union, 143 
Education, Committee of Council on, 141 
Edward, duke of York (aft. Edward IV), 23 
Ellershaw, R.J., 63 

Ellison, C.O., 70, 104n., 115 

Empson, Sir Richard, 24 

Emsley, Herbert, 146 

Evers, Geo., 131 


Fairfax, Edward, 38 

Falkingham, Thos., 25 

Farndale, Wm., 93, III 

Farnley (nr Leeds), 54 

Farnley Hall, 215, 216 

Farnley Iron Co., Wortley, 90 

Farquerson, Mr and Mrs, 146 

Fawcett, fam, 75; J.H., 93; Richard H., 60, 
63, 65 

Fawkes, Walter, 215 

Ferne, Sir John, 32 

Fischer, Johann Conrad, 214, 215, 220 

FitzRandal, Ralph, lord of Middleham, 7 

Fitzwilliam, John of Ardwick, 26; William 
Wentworth, 2nd earl Fitzwilliam, 180, 210 

Flaxman, John, 189, 190, 192, 193 

Flint, Wm., 93, III 
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Ford, Sir James, 176; John Rawlinson, 65, 71, 
72, 93, 111; Mary (of Hadley), see Skelton 

Fowler, Chas., $9, 70, 82, 100n., 112, I15 

Foxcroft, Eliz., see Harrison; Isaac, 37 

Franks, John, 71, 93 

friaries, 6-8 


gas lighting, 184 

Gascoigne, John, 32; Sir Wm., 26 

Gaussill, Lady Agnes de, 16 

George, Prince Regent (aft. George IV), 209, 
220 

Gibson, John, 206, 207; W., 93, 112 

Gipton, 31 

Girtin, Thos., 209 

Glasgow, Board of Guardians Union, 143 

Goodman, fam., 215 

Gosling, Anne, see Marshall 

Gott, Ann, 178; Benjamin (snr), 177-221; 
Benjamin (jnr), 180, 187 and n., 192, 194; 
Benjamin (son of Wm.), 207; Eliz. (née 
Rhodes), 179, 208, 210-12, 214, 220; 
Henry, 192, 193, 194; John, 178-79; John 
(son of Benjamin), 215; John (bp of Truro), 
187, 219; Joseph, sculptor, 189-208, 211, 
212, 216, 219, 220; Margaret, 207; Mary 
(d.1752), 178; Mary (d.1767), 178; Susan, 
178; Susanna, 178; W., 114; ‘Wm-., 178, 
187, LOO 204, 207,025. 207, 

Graham, Geo., $7, 60; Sir Sandford, 54, 60 

Great Brington (Northants.), church, 192 

Great Driffield (Yorks.), 11 

Greaves, Robert, 63 

Grymston (Yorks.), 119 

Guercino, Francesco Bartreri, 217 


Hales, Treasurer, § 

Halesowen (Worcs.), 10n., 21 

Haley, May, 168 

Halifax (Yorks.), 19 

Hall, D., 112, 116; Eliz., see Thomson; Geo., 
24; Henry, Treasurer, 189; Ursula, see 
Hodgson 

Hammond, Wm., 26 

Hardwick, Thos., 26 and n. 

Harewood, Lord, see Lascelles 

Harewood House (Yorks.), 180, 209, 216 

Hargrave, John, 43, 44n., 46; Margaret, see 
Preston; Sarah (née Wade), 44, 48 

Hargreaves, A., 99, 112; James, 63 

Harrison, John, 32-48 passim; Eliz. (née Fox- 
croft), 48 

Hattersley, Thos., 65, 68, 69, 70, 91, 92, 112; 
Thos. Kilvington, 70 

Haugh, G., 214 

Haydon, Benjamin Robert, 220 

Hawkesworth, Maria, 140 
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Headingley, 29, 31, 50-118 passim; chapel, 
43; Manor House, 92; parish church, 
100-O1, 104; see also Leeds; Victoria Cricket 
Ground 

Headingley Castle, 81 

Heaps, Mr, ironmonger, 67; Chris., 131 

Hedon (Yorks.), 11, 12, 13n. 

Heem, Johannes de, 216 

Helmsley (Yorks.), 9 

Hervey, Frederick, 4th earl of Bristol, 205 

Hessle (Yorks.), 10 

Hewling, Benjamin, 65, 69, 96, 99, 112 

Hey, Dr Wm., statue, 188-89 

Hickman, Miss, 141 

Hicks, L., 160-61 

Hill, E., 116; Wm., 100, 116 

Hillary, fam., 35; Joseph, 32-33, 36, 43, 45, 
46-48; Margaret (fmly Killingbeck; née Met- 
calfe) 

Hobson, W.A., 69, 71, 72, 93, 96, 99 108 and 
fie 12, TiO; Vrs S500) 12) 

Hodgson, fam., 33; Eliz. (née Radcliffe), 48; 
Isobel, see Killingbeck; John, 33, 36, 41, 
48; Thos., 24; Ursula (née Hall) 24 

Hofland, Thos. Chris., 214 

Hogarth, Wm., 216 

Holbeck, 29 

Hole, James, 138, 142 

Holroyd, Chas.; 63; S., 74#., 112 

Hopton, Eliz., see Mauleverer; Thomson; 
Jackson; Mary (née Nowell), 48; Ralph, 
24-25, 30, 32, 37, 48 

Hopper, Miss, matron, 175 

Horsforth (nr. Leeds), 109 

Horton, Thos., 27 

Howden (Yorks.), 11 and n. 

Howdill, T., 109, 116 

Hull, 2, 40., Fits Ty 12) 430andin: 

Humble, Richard, 142, 144, 167; T., 112 

Hungate, Thos., 26 

Hunslet, 31, 32 

Hunslet Hall, 42 

FLuttons \Geon 7 lee 72th OOs COM 2 a nO: 
James, 88, 94, 112 


Ibbetson, Julius Caesar, 214, 216 
Ickworth (Suffolk), 205 

Idle (nr Bradford), 103 

Iles, Alice see Cowper; Martin, 46 
Improvement Commissioners, 131 
Inclosure Award Map (1831), 57 and n., 61 
Indefatigable, training ship, 144 
Industrial Schools Act, 141-42 
industrial training, 132-33, 135 
Ingham, Wm., 68 

Ingleby, Sir Thos., 16 

Ingram, Sir Arthur, 25, 31 
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Irish immigrants, 148, 159 


Jackson, fam., 35n.; Alice (née Mawson), 49; 
Anne (née Killingbeck), 39n., 48; Chris., 
28-29; Francis, 32, 35-36, 39, 48; Eliz., (née 
Hopton), 48; John, 34,41, 40; Peter,: 35, 
49; Susan (née Benson), 49; Susanna, see 
Gott 

James, Ann, 165 

Jenkinson, Abraham, 35, 49; Alice (née Cal- 
beck), 29n., Dorothy (née Toothall), 49; 
Josiah, the ‘Benefactor’, 29n.; Wm., 29n. 

Johnson, James B., 93, 112 

Judson, Thos., 63 


Kauffman, Angelica, 216 

Kay, |. P5069) E16 

Kay-Shuttleworth, Sir James, 132, 141 

Kelly, J., 104, 115 

Kendall and Bakes, Messrs, 103 

Kilham (Yorks.), 10 

Killingbeck, fam., 30, 33; Anne, see Jackson; 
Edward, 24, 33, 37 and n., 39, 42 and n., 
47, 49; Geo., 35, 39, 42n., 44, 49; Isobel 
(née Hodgson), 24, 49; John, 28, 31; Mar- 
garet (née Metcalfe), 49 

- King, Susan, see Benson 

Kingston upon Hull, 4 

Kirk, Joseph Linsley, 136-37 

Kirk, Messrs J., & Sons, 109 

Kirkby Moorside (Yorks.), 9 

Kirkdale (nr Liverpool), industrial school, 
137-38 

Kirkheaton (Yorks.), 42 

Kirkstall, 54 and n.; Abbey Picture House, 
109 

Kirkstall Abbey, 184-85; abbot, 26, 118 

Kirshaw, Robert, 146 

Kneller, Sir Godfrey, 216 

Knowestrop, 22, 25, 29, 32, 37 

Kohl, J.G., 218 


Lanark, Board of Guardians Union, 143 

Lancaster, Duchy of, 23, 27; Council, 24 

Lascelles, Edward, 1st earl of Harewood, 180; 
Henry, 2nd earl of Harewood, portrait, 191, 
203; 208, 200; Wimt;-220 

Lawrence, Sir Thos., 191, 207-12, 215, 216, 
220 

Lay Subsidy rolls (1334), 10 

Laycock, Eliz. (née Droning), 49; John, 37; 
Martin, 37n.; Mary (née Pollard), 49; 
Walter, 33, 37, 38 and n.; Wm., 49 

Ledes, de, Joan, 20, 23; Sir Roger, 20; Wm., 
210,23 

Leeds, 1-3, 6, 12 and n., 16, 17, 19, 20 and 
n.; architects and builders, 50-118 passim, 


and see individual names; Board of Guard- 
lans, 131-76 passim; by-laws, 66, 77n., 78n.; 
Corporation: 67, 68, 78, 97, (1425-1626) 
22-49 passim, (1626) 24, 30, 32-33, 36n., 
40, 45, 48-49, (borough court) 22-23, 23n., 
(burgesses) I2n., 22-23, (Charter, 1207) 22, 
(housing committee reports) 56, (see also 
Committee for Pious Uses; Town Coun- 
cil); housing, speculative, 50-118 passim, 
(architectural features) 79-91, 81n., 9On., 
gin., (estates) $4, 57, 61-62, 64-67, 69, 
70-77; 79, 81-85, 88-89, 91-93, 96; 98, 
101, (house-types) $5-59, 69, 71-79, 77N., 
82, 84-88, 91, 93, 98, 100-02, (roads) 
54-55, 57-59, 61-62, 64-65, 67-69, 70, 72, 
78, 81-83, 85, 88-89, 91-93, 98-99, 107-09, 
(villas) 59, 74, 76, 81-82, 85, 92; Improve- 
ment Acts: (1842) 66n., (1866) 65, 66n., 
(1869) 66; Overseers of the Poor, 132; 
ragged schools, 142; sanitary conditions, 
130, 148, 159; Town Council, 130, 131, see 
also Corporation; vicar of, 20n.; Workhouse 
Board, 130-31 

Buildings, Institutions, etc.: Allerton 
Grange, 24; Ashwood, 81; Beech House, 
59; Belle Vue Primitive Methodist Church, 
104n.; Buckingham House, 74, 76, 81 and 
n.; Fever Hospital, 159, 165-66; Golden’s 
Buildings, 159; House of Correction, 43n.; 
House of Recovery, 159; Industrial School 
see Leeds Moral and Industrial Training 
School; Infirmary, Leeds General, 109; 
Longfield, 74, 81; Mechanics’ Institute, 
109, 218, 219; mendicity office, Grantham 
St, 148, 159-60; Morley House, 74, 81 and 
n.; New Grange, 37; North Hill House, 
81; Oak Lodge, 59; Ormond House, 59; 
Parish Church, monuments, 189, 190, 192, 
‘Rockley Quire’, 23; Philosophical Hall, 
106; Public Houses, (Adelphi) 110, (Black 
Swan) 110, (Jubilee) 110, (Mitre) 110; 
Queen’s Hotel, 68; Richmond House, 81 
and n.; Rose Court, 74,. 81; St “Chad's 
Home, 109; St James’s Hospital, 129-76; 
St John’s Church, 43; St Michael’s Church, 
Headingley, 104; St Oswald’s Church, 109; 
Spring Bank, 81; Town Hall, 104; Victoria 
Mill, York Road, 159; Wesley College, 
104n.; Wesleyan Chapel, Hyde Park Rd, 
70; Woodhouse Moor Wesleyan Chapel, 
ro4n., 114; Workhouse, 131, 132, -144, 167, 
175, (Lady Lane) 159, 160; (infirmary) 144, 
147. See also Leeds Union Workhouse; 
Wrangthorn Lodge, 85; See also Headingley 
Castle. 

Estates, Roads, Streets, etc.: Accommo- 
dation Road, 159; Ash Grove, 9gon.; Ash 
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Grove Estate, 65; Bainbrigge Estate, 61; 
Bainbrigge Rd, 59; Bainbrigge Ter., 82; 
Beckett St), 131=32,. F334) 1445) 159, 166, 
168; Briggate, 23, 34, 37; Brudenell Grove, 
58, 69, 72; Brudenell Mount, 89, 98-99; 
Brudenell Rd, (fmly Clapham Rd), 53, 
68-69, 85, 92; Buckingham Mount, 74n.; 
Burley Carr, 57; Cardigan Estate, 57, 62, 
64-65, 68n ., 73, 75; Cardigan Rd, 53, 59, 
82, 92, see also Oak Lodge; Chapel Lane, 
53, 61, 64; Chapel Lane Estate, 62, 64-65, 
82, 84; Clapham Estate, 69; Clapham Rd 
(aft. Brudenell Rd), 67-68, 68n., 70, 85, 91; 
Clapham (Pearson) Estate, 64; Cricket and 
Football Ground Estate, 65; Cross Stam- 
ford St, 144; Cumberland Rd, 92; Ebber- 
ston Her On... Fawcett Estate, Olt... O2, 
64-66, 73-74, 76, 81-83, 91-93; Fawcett 
/Hewling Estate, 64; Fawcett/Posthill 
Estate, 91n., 93; Golden’s Square, 159; 
Granby Grove, 58; Grosvenor Rd, 92; Hat- 
tersley Estate, 71-72, 98; Headingley Hill, 
53, 55, 57, 81 and n.; Headingley Lane, 53, 
61; Headingley Moor, 57; Headingley Old 
Gardens Estate, 64, 65, 81-82, 91; Heading- 
ley Village’ Estate, 65, 72; Headrow,. 23; 
Hewling Estate, 65; Hill Top Estate, $7, 
62, 69, 101n.; Horticultural Gardens, 69, 
7O.. Jax Liyde Park,. 53, 61; 08; 70, 83,. 85; 
88-89; Hyde Park Corner, 61n.; Hyde Park 
Estate, 65, 72; Hyde Park Rd, 53; Kelsait 
Rd, 96; Kensington Ter., 67 and n.; Manor 
House Estate, 62, 64 and n., 65, 92, 96; 
Mansion House Estate, 64n., 66, 74, 81; 
Marshall Estate, 64; Nelson Ter., 91; North 
Hall Estate, 57; North Lane, 53; Norwood 
Estate, 69, 91n., 93; Norwood Rd, 88; Park 
Lane, 109, 179; Park Place, 108; Park Row, 
107; Pearson Estate, 65, 69; Postill Estate, 
65, 88; Queens Rd, 68-69; Richmond Hill, 
159; Royal Park, 62, 64, 91, 93; Royal Park 
Estate, 64-67, 70-71, 77, 88-89, 93, 96, 98; 
Royal Park Road, 53, 78; Teal Estate, 62, 
64-65, 67n., 74, 79, 82, 83-85, 91; Thorp 
Estate, 62; Titley Estate, 62; Vicar Lane, 
107; Victoria Cricket Ground, 62; Victoria 
Rd, 53, 54, 61-62, 65, 74n., 82-83, 91-93; 
Victoria Rd Estate, 54, 61-62, 65-66; 
Walmsley Estate, 65; West Park, 109; 
Woodhouse, 22, 25-26; Woodhouse Moor, 
$3, 61, 62, 66, 67, 71, 79, 82, 84; Zoological 
and Botanical Gardens, 54, 61, 62, 63, 64, 
66. See also, Armley; Burley; Burmantofts; 
Chapel Allerton; Chapeltown; Gipton; 
Headingley; Holbeck; Hunslet; Kirkstall; 
Moor Allerton; Roundhay; Scott Hall; 
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Shadwell; Temple Newsam; Weetwood; 
Whitkirk; Wortley 

Leeds Architectural Society, see Leeds and 
Yorkshire Architectural Society 

Leeds Bowling Club, 112 

Leeds Cricket, Football and Athletic Co. Ltd, 
I12 

Leeds Education Architects Section, 116 

Leeds Girls’ Grammar School, 112 

Leeds Horticultural Gardens Co., 68, 69, 70, 
Gite Oe ie) 

Leeds Industrial Co-operative Society Ltd, 
opie ae) 

Leeds Moral and Industrial Training School, 
131-48, 167, 168-69, 170 

Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society, 
218-19 

Leeds Regional Hospital Board, 129 

Leeds Royal Park Estates Building and Invest- 
ment Co., 67 

Leeds School of Art, 109 

Leeds Union Infirmary, 166-76 

Leeds Union Workhouse, 148-66, (infirmary) 
161, 162, 165-66. See also Leeds Union 
Infirmary 

Leeds Volunteer Infantry, 190 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society, 
106, 107, 108, 109 

Leeds and Yorkshire Land Building and 
Investment Co., IoIn. 

Legh, Frances, see Cowper; Gilbert, 23, 25; 
Wim., 25 

Lely, Sir Peter, 216 

Leopold, prince, duke of Albany, 209 

Le Patourel, Prof: John, 1-3, 12, 19, 20, 21 

Lindley, fam., 25, 32n.; Anne, see Booth; 
Chris., 32; Frances, see Marshall 

Liversedge (Yorks.), 42 

Lloyd, Geo., 60, 63; Col. Thos., 190; Thos. 
Wey OO OZ Om) 

Lodge, fam., 44; Bridget, see Watkinson 

London, Somerset House, exhibition at, 205 

Lotherton Hall (nr Leeds), 207 

Loughborough, Lord, see Wedderburn, Alex- 
ander 

Loutherbourg, Philipp Jakob, 216 

Lowther, fam., 185, 209; Sir John, 186; Sir 
Wm., 186 

Ludolf, Henry, 62, 63, 91, 92, 93 and n. 


McBriare, Joseph, 204 

McCracken, Messrs J. & R., 206 
Mackinnon, Mrs A.M., 168 

Malton (Yorks.), 12 

Manchester, pauper school, 135 

Marasse, Dionisius, 16 

Marchmont Home, Belleville, Ontario, 146 
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Market Weighton (Yorks.), II 

Marshall, fam. (of Headingley), 61, 62, 75; 
(of Moor Allerton), 30, 33 and n.; Ann (fmly 
Gosling), 39n., 49; Barbara, 60; Edmund, 
46n.; Frances (née Lindley), 49; H. C., 63, 
gr; John, 63; 218; TF. 74n., 113; Thos:, 
37n., Wm. (I), 33, 37-38, 39 and n., 45-46, 
46n., 49; Wm. (II), 46n. 

Marshall, Messrs P. & E., 63, 64, 65 

Martin, Amy Beatrice, 146 

Mather, Chris., 25 

Mathew, John, 29; Richard, 28, 30; Wm., 30 
and n. 

Mauleverer, Eliz. (née Hopton), 24; Wm., 24, 
26 and n. 

Mawson, Alice, see Jackson; Eliz., see Sykes 

May, Johann, 220 

Meanwoodside, 37 

Meldrum, Arthur N., 69, 99, 113 

Metcalfe, Chris., 43; Eliz., see Busfield; John, 
38, 42, 43; John (chairman, Board of 
Guardians), 134; Margaret, see Hillary; 
Thos., 33, 36, 38, 42-43, 45, 47 and n., 48 

Meynell, Anthony, 33 

Middleton, Wm., $4n. 

Minter, Miss, 175 

Mirfield (Yorks.), 37 

Mitchell, Fred., 89, 109, 116, 117; Henry, 
109 

Moor Allerton, 37 

Mulgrave, Lord, see Phipps 

Mulgrave Castle, 180 

Municipal Reform Act (1835), 130 

Murillo, Bartolomé Estebau, 216 

Murray, Alfred, 132, 140 

Myers, Wm., 60 


Neill, Archibald, 103 and n. 

Neill, Messrs J., & Son, 70, 116 

Nelson, Wm., 60 

Nettleton, Eliz., 24 and n.; H. D., 94, 113; 
John, 28; Robert, 28; Wm., 23 

Neville, fam., 7, 25, 31n., 32; Alexander, 23; 
SirJohn, 25, 31; Sir Robert, 30n.; Sir Thos., 
25 

New Malton (Yorks.), 9 

Newby, James, 69, 112 

Newby Hall (nr Ripon), 216 

Newcastle upon Tyne, 5 

Newsome, C. R., 63, 99; Thos., 63 

Nicholls, Revd. Chas. H., 136 

Noble, Eliz., 143 

Northallerton (Yorks.), 9, 12 

Northern Rebellion (1569), 31 

Northern Society for the Encouragement of 
the Fine Arts, 188-89, 209, 212-18 

Northumberland, duke of, 207 
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Nostell Priory (nr Wakefield), 216 
Nottingham, 109 
Nowell, Mary, see Hopton 


Oglesby; R..P), 82) 116,107 

O’Hara, Mary, 140 

‘Old Masters’ exhibitions, 215-16 
Orizonte, Jan Frans van Bloemen, 216 
Oulton, Blayds’ estate at, 180-83 
Owston (Yorks.), 180 


Palframan, Albert, 71, I1I, 116 

patronage, of the arts, 177-221 passim 

Paslow, John, 23 

paupers, 148, 159-76; children (boarding out 
of ) 143, 167, (education of) 131-48, (emi- 
gration) 144-47, (fostering) 143, 147, 
(health of) 142-43, (training) 131-32, 133, 
143 

Pawson, John, 38n. 

Paynell, Maurice, 12n. 

Pearson, Eliz. Ann, 146; John Ellis, 65, 69, 
G0;-81 35 |: bee 104s, 116 

Pease, Robert, 49; Susan (née Pomfret), 49 

Perkin, Mr, architect, 104 

Phillips, Melville, 187 

Phipps, Henry, 1st earl of Mulgrave, 180 

Pick, James, 96, 113, 116 

Pickering (Yorks.), 9 

Plumpton, Sir Wm., 24n., 25n. 

Pocklington (Yorks.), 11 

Poll Tax returns, 4-5, 8, 9-12, 13, 15-21 

Pollard, Mary, see Laycock 

Pomfret, Susan, see Pease 

Pontefract (Yorks.), 5, 6-7, 8, I0n., 12, 16, 
17, 18-19, 27 

Poor Law, administration of, 130-31; policy, 
163-64; see also paupers 

Poor Law Amendment Act (1834), 130, 131 

Poor Law Board, 135, 136-37, 160, 161, 162, 
166 

Poor Law Commissioners, 131, 133-34 

Porter, J. M., 71, 72n:, 99, TI2; 116 

Portington, fam., 45n.; Roger, 45, 46 

Postill, Francis, 65, 94, 113 

Potternewton, $4 

Poussin, Nicolas, 216 

Preston, fam., 47; Benjamin, 44; Chris., 42, 
44, 49; John, 45; Joseph, 42, 44-45; Marga- 
ret (née Hargrave), 44, 49; Mary, see Croft 

Preston (Lancs.), 10 

Privy Seal Loan (1626), 33 

Pudsey, Roker Lane, 145; Prospect House, 
Littlemoor, 145; Spring Grove House, 
Littlemoor, 145 

Pynaker, Adam, 216 


INDEX 


Quatt (Staffs.), workhouse school, 135 


Radcliffe, Eliz., see Hodgson; Sir Geo., 33 

Raggett, John James, 102 

Rawdon (nr Leeds), 109 

Rawson, fam., 187, 208, 215, 219; Chris., 187 

Reame, John, 28 

Rennie, John, 220 

Report on the Sanitary Condition of the Labouring 
Population ... (1842) (Chadwick), 130 

Repton, Humphry, 178-85, 214, 220 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, 216 

Rhodes, Eliz., see Gott; F. W., 69, 117; 
Joseph, 214 

Richard II, king, 5 

Richardson, W., 69, I17 

Richmond (Yorks.), 3, 9 

Ripley (Yorks.), ron. 

Ripon (Yorks.), 7 aud. °8, 10". 12,27 

Robinson, Richard, 67, 68; Wm., 215 

Rockley, Henry, 23 

‘Rockley Quire’, see Leeds: Parish Church 

Rome, de, Peter, 23; Wm., 23 

Rome, 190, I9I, 192, 193, 204, 205, 206 

Rotherham (Yorks.), 1on., 27 

Rothschild, fam., 220 

Rothwell (Yorks.), 20n., 29 

Roundhay, 24; children’s home, 147 

Roundhay Road Methodist Church, 107 

Royal Academy, 188, 191, 206, 209, 212, 213 

Royal Institute of British Architects, 105 

Rudding Hall (nr Harrogate), 180 

Rumford, Count, 220 

Russell, John, 190 

Ruston, Holderness, 29 


Sadler, fam., 215 

St James’s Hospital, see Leeds 

Salvation Army, 146 

Saulini, Tommaso, 204 

Savile, Sir Henry, 31, 33; Sir John, 31, 32, 
48 

Scarborough (Yorks.), 4-6, 9, II, 13, 96, 109 

Scargill, fam., 23 

Schinkel, Carl Friedrich, 215, 220 

Schwanfelder, Chas. Henry, 214. 

Scott, Lady Charlotte Mary, 220; Sir Walter, 
2Ui. 2ES.9220 

Scott Hall, 31 

sculpture, 213-14; see also Chantrey, Sir 
Francis L.; Flaxman, John; Gott, Joseph 

Selby (Yorks.), 7 and n.; 8, 1on., 16, 18, 45 

Settle (Yorks.), 37 

Shadwell, 24 

Shann, Edith, see Wade 

Sharp, John Newton, 93, 96, 113 

Sheepshanks, fam., 215; John, 209, 210 
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Sheffield, 3, 9, Ion., 16, 19 

Simpson, Richard, 28, 31 

Skelton, fam., 30; Henry, 33; Mary (née Ford), 
48; Seth, 32, 44-45, 48 

Skyrack wapentake, 46 

Slingeland, Pieter Cornelisz van, 216 

smallpox, epidemic (1872), 165-66 

Smirke, Sir Robert, 183, 185-87, 214; Syd- 
ney, 183 

Smith, Geo., 63; S. E., 93n., 117; Dr., medical 
adviser to Poor Law Board, 166 

Snell, fam., 21; Wm., 21n. 

Spencer, Georgiana, countess, monument, 192 

Spenceley, Simeon, 63 

Stable, fam., 30; Wm., 37, 41, 49 

Stott, Chas., 93 

Sudbury, Simon archbp of Canterbury, 5 

Sutherland, Margaret, 140 

Swaine, Capt. Francis, 46n. 

Swale, C;, Di780;99,-109, 117 

Sykes, Eliz. (née Mawson), 48; Edmund, 31; 
Henry, 34, 42; James, 31, 35, 49; Sir Mark 
Masterman, 3rd bart, 209; Richard, 31-32, 
33, 34, 35, 36, 38, 41, 42 and n., 45, 47-48 


Tadcaster (Y orks.); 16; 17,20 

Talavera, battle of (1809), 189 

Tatham, Geo. North, 61, 63, 64, 65 

Taylor, Thos., 104; Wm. Stead, 159 

taxation, see Poll Tax returns 

Teal, Henry, 60, 63, 65 

Temple Newsam, 31, 210 

Teniers, David, 216 

Thackray, J.W., 69, 117 

Thirsk (Yorks.), 12 

Thomson, Eliz., (née Hall), 24, 48; Eliz., (née 
Hopton), 24; Geo., 24; James, 24 

Thoresby, John, 46; Ralph, 2-3, 23 

Thorner (nr Leeds), 24 

Thorp, fam., 75; Dr D. L., 92; Robert W. D., 
63, 65, 73, 92; Wm., 100 

Thorvaldsen, Bertel, 204 

Tickhill (Yorks.), 6-7, 8, 1on., 19 

Titley, Anthony, 63, 65, 74, 93 

Toothall, Dorothy, see Jenkinson 

Tufnell, E. Carlton, 135-36 

Turner, J Mo Wy 192, 215 

Tweddle, Mr, 187 

Tyler, Wat, 5 

Tymbill, fam., 21; John, 210. 


Vatican Museum, 207 

Vernon (aft. Harcourt), Edward Venables, 
archbp of York, 209-10 

Victoria Cricket Ground, Headingley, 62, 65, 
66 

Villing, John, 146 
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Vyner, fam., 209; Lady Theodosia, 209 


Wade., fam., 35; Anthony, 37 and n., 39 and 
n.; Benjamin, 36-37, 39-40, 42, 43H., 44, 
46-47, 49; Edith (née Shann), 40, 49; Sarah, 
see Hargrave 

Wakefield (Yorks.), 12, 17, 19, 27 

Walker, Chris., 30n.; Capt. James, memorial 
to, 189; 193; John, $7; Thos., 275 

Walkington (Yorks.), 10 

Wallace, Revd Robert, of Croyden, 146 

Walmsley, fam., 65, 96n.; Benjamin, 96, 114; 
Wm., 96, 114 

Wandsworth Union (Poor Law), 168 

Warren, Wm., 72, 93 

Waterhouse, Mr, 63 

Watkinson, fam., 35; Bridget (née Lodge), 40, 
49; Henry, 37 and n., 39-40, 41, 44, 49 

Watson, W., 93, 96, 117; Mr, 187 

Watt, James, of Birmingham, 209 

Wedderburn, Alexander, 1st baron Lough- 
borough, 180 

Weetwood, $7 

Wentworth, Sir Thos., 31-32, 33 

Wentworth Woodhouse, 180, 216 

Wesleyan Methodism, 104 

West, Benjamin, 213, 218 

Wetherby (Yorks.), 20 

Whitby (Yorks.), 3, 5, 7 and n., 8-9 

Whitely, Eli, 160 

Whitkirk, 119 

Widdop, fam., 145 
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Wigston, Wm., 27 

Wilcock & Co, Messrs, 90 

Wilberforce, Wm., 209, 220 

Wilkinson, C:. F., 66;°71;.9720 00:7 914 

William, duke of Clarence (aft. William IV) 
220 

Williams, Hugh Wm., 215 

Wilson; Chas}, 93; 114; J., SO aaa igs 
5 ae te 

Wilton Castle (Yorks.), 186 

Winn, Thos., 71, 108n., 109, 117 

Winn, Sir Roland, and Lady, memorial, 192 

Wood, Sir John, 34; Mary, 42 

Wood Hall, Calverley, 178 

Woolrich, Thos., 179 

Wormald, fam., 215 

Wormald and Fountain, Messrs, 178-79 

Wortley, 37 

Wooverman, Philip, 216 

Wragby, 192 

Wright, Joseph, of Derby, 193, 216; L., 1o4n. 


, 


Yarm (Yorks.), 6, 7 

Yeadon, Edmund, 141 

York, 2, 4-6, 7n., II-12, 13-14, 15; 
Freemen’s Register, 13, 17, 19-20; see also 
Ainsty, The 

Yorkshire, towns, 2-21 passim; occupations, 
13, 16-19, 20, 21 

Yorkshire, East Riding, 11n.; West Riding, 
Board of Guardians, 144 

Young, Baldwin, 26 
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